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* Wary, then, Grace, where was the good of all the larning I gave 
you, girl darlint, if you won’t read us what’s on the paper; sure it’s 
pleasant, at times, to hear the news.”’ 

“ Uncle, dear, sure it’s all the pleasure in life [’'d have in accommo- 
dating you,” replied Grace, still continuing to twirl he T wheel. ‘ Only 
that, you see, [ can’t read and spin at the same time.’ 

“What news you tell us,’ " persisted Corney Burnett, or as he was 
commonly called “ Black Burnett ;” ‘* what news you tell us. Who 
ever expected you to read and spin at the same time? And indeed, 
dear Grace, its glad of an excuse I’d be, set aside the reading, to 
get you from your wheel; the bur and the twirl of it’s never out of my 
eyes nor ears,” 

“Tt’s eager to make the linen I am, to keep us clean and comfortable, 

—and you above all, uncle; to sce you comfortable, sure, is the pride 
of my life, to say nothing of the blessing.” 

- Thank you, Grace ; I believe it from my heart. And why shouldn’t 
1? since the day I promised my poor brother (God be good to him!) 
to be a father to the both of you, I never had an aching heart on your 
account, anyhow.” 

“Nor on account of poor Michael either, uncle. Poor Michael, for 
the sense God has left in him, is as good a boy as is to be found in a 
month of Sundays.” 

* Ay,” replied Burnett, sorrowfully ; “ but it’s very mournful to see 
him sitting there, staring into the turf fire, and seeming to care for 
nothing on the living earth but that cur of a dog.’’ 

‘Snap loves him dearly: it’s wonderful, so it is, to see how he 
watches every turn Michael takes; the poor baste’ s eye is never tired 
looking at him, nor his ear never shut to his voice,” said Grace, putting 
aside her wheel and unfolding the remnants of a tattered new spaper. 

“ Read the news—read the news,” reiterated the half-idiot boy, who 
had been, as his uncle truly said, staring into the turf fire, his dog 
curled round his feet, and his long, bony fingers clasped over his knees. 
** Read the news, Grace. What you see wrong in others, mend in 
vourself,—what you see wrong in others, mend in yourself :—is that 
the news, Grace ?” 

Grace could hardly forbear smiling at the rapidity with which he pro- 
nounced and repeated a sentence that had obtained for him the sobriquet 
of “ Preaching Michael ;”” and she replied—* I think, Mick, honey, 
it would be news if people did so.” 
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"a, " repeated the idiot, “ what you see wrong in others, mend in 
yourself,” 

*€ Hold your whisht, will you ?”” exclaimed Black Burnett. ‘ What 
name's to the paper you've got, Grace ?” 

*'That’s more than [ can tell you, uncle dear,” replicd the gentle 
girl; ** forthe name’s clean tore off: but sure it’s no matter for the 
Name ; + paper's as good as another.’ 

“Oh! be quiet, now; don't you mind that some papers are for one 
side, and some for t ‘othe: Ty —and both can’t be right, that’s an impossi- 
bility. low ould is it ?’ 

* Tcan’t tell that either, uncle; but it can’t be very ould, for just 
down here it says that small bonnets are all the thing, and the iast time 
Mrs. Hays, of the Grate house, was past here, she had a bat lke a 
griddle ; so, as she's tip-top, she’d have tip-top fashions. Why not: 
So I'm sure the paper's not over a fortnight printed, any way.” 

“Well, read what they’ re after saying inthe big Houses of Parliame ut, 
and all about Counsellor Dan; read eve ry word, not as you did the net 
loan ofa paper T had: Barney Doolen told me twice as much out of 
as you read, gl 

‘Barney made it, then,’ exclaimed Grace, nevertheless colourmg 
deeply, for she iia \V ie charge was not altogether unfounded, as she 
was in the habit of skipping a great deal, “* Barney made the news, | 
say, uncle; for T read it from top to bottom,—and then again, and 
again,—and most of it backwards to plaze you: it took me as long as Id 
spin a pound of flax—so it did.” 

* T wish LT knew if that paper was one of the right sort,” said Burnett, 
without heeding her observation. 

‘I'm sure it is,”? she replied ; “ for at the very top it begins with 
‘Father Mulvaney’s Sarmon,’”’ 

“A priest's sarmon put on the paper,” repeated the good man, rub- 
bing his hands gleesomely, and drawing his ** creepie” closer to the fire ; 
 let’s have it, Grace. Now show your fine larning, my girl ;— but asy, 
there,—first let me light my deodeen. Augh!” he continued, after 
screwing up his tobacco in a piece of dirty brown paper and thrusting 
it into a hole in the wall “ for safety.” “ Augh! Grady’s tobacco isn’t 
worth a farthing a pound—he always keeps it in paper.”’ 

“What you see wrong in others, mend in yourself,” exclaimed the 
natural, 

* He has you there,” laughed pretty Grace, as she glanecd at the 
paper ends sticking out of the wall. 

* Read the sarmon,—one ata time, if you plaze, Miss Grace,” said 
Burnett, looking serious; but Grace, before she did her uncle's 
bidding, sprang up, and kissed his wrinkled cheek affe ctionately, 
whispering, “You are not angry with your own poor Grace?” ‘The 
seriousness passed from the old man’s brow, and Grace commenced 
showing her ** larning.’’ She had not finished the first sentence, how- 
ever, when she stopped, and said, ‘ Uncle, it’s very strange, but this 
sarmon is spelt quare—not in good English.” 

‘A mighty fine judge you are, to be sure,” replied Burnett, again 
roused to the “ short passing anger.” “A ‘mighty fine scholar you 
must be to faut a priest’s sarmon and the printing of a newspaper ! l 
suppose you'll be for preaching and printing yourself.” 
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Grace recommenced :— 

“¢ Boys and girls—but most particular boys—we must all die! Ay, 
indeed, die,—as sure as grass grows or wather runs. Now, you see that 
the grate min of ould times are all dead! Not a mortial sowl of thim 
all alive.’ Uncle,” said Grace, pausing, “‘ do you think that’s true?” 

“ True !? repeated Black Burnett, not looking in the mildest manner 
from under the deep and shaggy brows which had gained him his 
cognomen ; “ to be sure; and to all reason it’s true. Show me one of 
the people of ould times that’s alive.’’ 

** Molly Myran, of Crag’s-pass, near Carrickburn,’s above a hun- 
dred,” replied Grace, who feared, she hardly knew why, that the sermon 
was a sort of quiz upon the priesthood, though she dared not say so. 

* Molly Myran!” again repeated her uncle, contemptuously. “ God 
help the child! Sure no ones worth talking of amongst the rale an- 
cients that’s less than a thousand or two! Go on with the sarmon.”’ 

Grace continued— 

“© «There was Julus Casar, and twelve of them there was—mortus 
est—he’s dead!” 

“* Morty who?” inquired Burnett, sharply. 

* Mortus est!—M-O-R,” continued poor Grace, reading and then 
spelling the letters, 

“| hope you’re reading what’s on the paper,” persisted her uncle, 
doubtingly,. 

“As true as Gospel,’ she replied, “ that is what I’m reading. 
‘There was the great Cleopathra, an Egyptian, and a grate warrior ; he 
used to dhrink purls for wather—mortus est— he’s dead, too! There 
was Mare Anthony, a great frind and co-ajuthor of Cleopathra’s, he had 
a grate turn for boating and the like—mortus est—he’s dead, too! There 
was Charleymange, a grate Frinch man of larning and tongues, and 
with all his larning—mortus est—he’s dead, too! There was the grate 
Alexandre, the gineral of the whole wide world !’” 

* Lord save us!” ejaculated the old man, as he knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe against a stone which projected from the back of the 
chimney. 

**'The whole wide world!” repeated Grace ; “* he used to roar and 
hawl whenever he couldn't set a faction fight a-foot; and it isn’t at 
that he'd stop, if he had his own way, for it was all fun to him ;—mortus 
est'—he’s dead, too! There was the great Cicero, a mighty fine 
pracher, like myself,—mortus est—he's dead, too! There was the won- 
derful Arkimedays, he was a great magician, an admiral, and a navi- 
vator; he used to set ships o” fire by just looking at them through a 
«py-glass ; he had an eye, boys, like a process. Mortus est—he’s dead 
too !—’”’ 

“ Grace,” interrupted the old man, “ I believe, after all, you're right. 
| wish I had the name ofthat paper. I don’t think it’s of the true sort, 
so I'll roud it up, put it into my pocket, show it to his reverence at the 
‘ station’ on Friday, and ask him if the sarmon’s a right one.” 

Just let me go over it a bit first,” said Grace, intending doubtless to 
refer to the paragraphs on fashion, as all girls in Ireland and out of 
Ireland invariably do. ‘ Sure, I'm not so fond of spending my time 
at anything of the sort.” She continued looking over column after 
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column, until at last she came toa name she thought she had heard her 
uncle speak of. 

“ Didn't you know one James Kenneth, uncle ?” 

© To be sure I did,Grace. What has honest Jemmy been after to be 
put on the paper ?” 

“ He's dead, uncle.” 

“The Lord be good to us!” ejaculated the old man; “ James 
Kenneth was fifteen years to the good younger than me !—My poor 
Grace !’—— 

“Why, what had I to do with him ?” inquired the girl, astonished at 
her uncle’s earnestness. 

‘* Not much to be sure,—and yet you had, Grace, as a body may 
say.”’— 

* But what’s very strange, uncle, is, that just under his death, is the 
death of his son Thomas,—a young man in his seventeenth year !”’ 

Grace was so intent on the paragraph, for people are always touched 
by the deaths of those who are nearly their own age, that she kept her 
eyes fixed on the paper, and it was some minutes before she perceived 
that a deadly palor had overspread her uncle’s countenance. She sprang 
from her seat, when she looked up, and flinging her arms round his 
neck, inquired if he was ill. 

I have observed the manifestations of joy and grief in the inhabi- 
tants of many lands. The Scotch are wisely taught from infancy to 
subdue their feelings ; the ‘y bring them at an early period of life under a 
quaker-like subjection, which, though decidedly advantageous to them- 
selves, shadows a coldness upon the feelings of others. The expressions 
of English sympathy or anxiety, though the sincerest in the world, 
are blunt and ungraceful. You feel that those of French tender- 
ness are tricked and garlanded with a view to effect; their tears are 
shed after a form—their sorrow is made picturesque. But the anxiety, 
the earnestness, the truthfulness of Irish sympathy —sorrow—tender- 
ness—burst uncontrouled from the heart,—the young heart I should 
say, for o/d hearts learn how to regulate their feelings, and it is well 
they do, for otherwise they would go hackled and tortured to their 
graves. To one accustomed only to the well-bred griefs of modern 
society, the earnest and gushing sympathy with which an Irish girl 
enters into the joys, gricfs, hopes and fears of those she loves, presents 
quite a new and delightful reading of human nature,—it is most beauti- 
ful and eloquent in its character! She loses all consideration of self— 
she weeps —she laughs—because those she loves weep or laugh. She 
forgets that she is a se parate creation—and feels as if created for her 
friends — friends '—the word is all too cold to express her devotion, it 
must be seen to be understood—excited, or it can never be appreciated 
as it deserves. Grace Burnett was a creature of smiles and tears—a 
sunbeam or a shadow. She had never been seen to frown, though she 
was often sad, because her uncle was at times moody, even to ill-temper 
—the neighbours said they sometimes pitied her ; had they understuod 
the happiness she felt in soothing his irritations, they would have envied 
her her delight when saying—* No one can please my dear uncle half 
as well as I.’ Grace was proud of the influence her affectionate gen- 
tleness had gained over Black Burnett. And now, when she hung 
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round him and inquired so earnestly if he was ill, and what troubled 
him, she thought her heart would break at his continued silence : 
even her idiot brother seemed to sympathize with her—he fidgetted on 
his seat, looked at her, shuffled his fingers through his hair, and at last 
came and stood by her side. 

‘* Something’s come entirely over him that I’ve no skill in,” she said 
at last, despairingly. —“ Mick, speak to him, Mick—he’ll mind you, 
maybe.” 

*“What you sce wrong in others, mend in yourself;’? muttered the 
idiot. 

* Ay, Grace—my poor Grace—and that’s it sure enough ;”’ said her 
uncle, recovering from his stupor,- — that’s it!—the sarmon that poor 
natural preaches was ever more in my ear, and maybe that was the 
reason it did not reach my heart—* W hat you see wrong in others, mend 
in yourself.”,—Wasn't I constant at Mr. ‘Hanw ay of Mount-Grove, to 
get a lease of years, instead of lives, for his farm ?—didn’t I worry Mr. 
Maguire till he had his lease properly drawn ;—and when forty acres of 
the best arable land in the county went clean out of the hands of Ni- 
cholas Cruise, who passed so many censures on his carelessness as Black 
Burnett ?” 

** What you see wrong in others, mend in yourself,” again said 
Michael. 

‘“* By the blessed saints!’ exclaimed Burnett, his agitated fe clings 
taking another turn, and glad of escape by words or violence, “ if you 
repeat that to me again, you poor tantalizing ill-featured fool! [ll find 
if there’s any brains in your skull !—It’s a purty thing for you to be 
reproaching me, that nursed you since you came*out of your shell.” 
Michael and Snap paired off into the chimney- -corner, and Grace burst 
into tears. 

‘© Ay, cry ;—you may well cry, Grace, but it’s no use. 1’m ould, and 
almost helpless,—and God only knows ”*—continued the farmer, as he 
paced up and down the spacious kitchen, which his father and grandfa- 
ther had trod before him—*‘ God only knows how long [ may be in the 
land of the living ; ; and then, Grace, then what is to become of you?” 

“ Me, uncle ?” 

* Ay, you, uncle !—why you’re growing as great an omadawn as 
your brother!” 

Grace feared to ask a question, but still the tears rained down her 
cheeks. 

** Haven’t you heard me say, that I had three lives in the new lease of 
this place,—James Kenneth, and his son Thomas,—Thomas, who was 
horn the same year as you, my poor Grace,—and— but the Lord forgive 
me, what an ould sinner | am!—Tom Kenneth cut off, as a body may 
say, in the very bud of his youth—the same age as you, Gracy—within 
a week the same age,—yet he is taken,—a fine, strong, healthy boy 
he is taken—and you, a delicate, weakly girl, but the delight and trea- 
sure of your uncle’s heart—you are left upon the earth, and in my own 
house, to bless it, as you have always done ;—God forgive me my sins! 
—but I was always a passionate man—hot, and hasty,—you'll forgive 
me, my child ?” 

The old man kissed the daughter of his heart and his adoption; and 
in the twinkling of an eye, the sorrow passed from her lovely face~— 
quicker than she could wipe away the tears. 
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* Sure, thanks be to God, I’ve heard you say that your own life's in 
the lease, and sure that's to the good still, and will be, please the Al- 
mighty, for many a long day to come.—And, uncle dear, maybe the 
landlord would still renew it upon years ;—and even if he didn’t, aon’t 
fret on our account, for——”’ . 

Before she could finish her sentence there was a loud knock at the 
cottage door; Snap, in his eagerness to investigate the character and 
demands of the visiter, overturned the wheel, and without heeding the 
mischief he had done, poked his snub nose through an aperture m the 
post, and growled angrily. The doors of Irish cottages are seldom fas- 
tened ; indeed, during the last month, notwithst anding what is called 
in England “ the desturhed state of the country,” [slept more than a 
week im the house of a Conservative gentleman, residing in the midst of 
a Catholic community, whose doors and windows were never disfigured 
by bolt, bar, or lock, though the house was known to contain much 
plate, and some fire-arms. I question if this could occur in any part of 
undisturbed England ! 

The visiter opened the door at which he had knocked, before Burnett 
had time to raise the latch,—but Grace, as her uncle turned to do so, 
made time enough to Whisper Michael, “If youll be a good boy, ond 
hot repeat what vexed uncle just now, for three days, Vl give you a 
rosy-checked apple, and butter to the potatoes for a week.’—Mick 
laughed with delight, and Grace finished her speech just in time to 
say “ Kindly welcome,” illustrated by a pretty curtsey to the muffled-up 
stranger, who was now standing in the midst of the apartment. He was 
a stout thick-set man, whose blue great-coat, strong brogues, and well- 
fitting beaver, told of his belonging to the “ warmer’ portion of the 
commonalty ;—his *“ shillelah ” was more carved than as it 1s usually 
seen in a countryman’s hand, and when he politely removed his hat, 
his brown clustering hair curled around a handsome, yet disagreca- 
ble countenance ;—at least, so Grace considered it,—she thought of the 
simile in the mock sermon she had just read, of “a look being as bad 
as a process ;’’ and after dusting a chair with her apron, and pushing 
it towards him, she waited, expecting that he would speak in reply to 
the fnendly greetings he had already received. He stood, however, im 
his old position, looking alternately at Burnett, at Grace, at Michael, 
and then investigating, with curious eye, every article of furniture in the 
kitchen—the delf neatly arranged upon the dresser—the three deal 

chairs—the stools and “ bosses” —the noggins—the settle—the wheel, 
that most unusual piece of furniture in an Irish cottage,—a small 
work-table, and a neat book-shelf facing the dresser,’’—all were care- 
fully scrutinized—until at last Burnett became annoyed at his visiter’ 
rudeness, and in a rough tone said, “ he hoped he liked all he saw, for 
he would be sure to know them again.” 

“Ay,” replied the man ; “like, to be sure I do—everything here 
is to be lhked—and his eye glanced familiarly at Grace, “ loved, 





for the matter of that—but——”’—he paused, and looked round again— 
and again. 

* It’s a wild night, and I’m thinking you’d better take an air of the 
fire,”’ said Burnett. 

“ Thank ye, so I will; it feels very comfortable,” said the stranger, 
walking under the shadow of the wide chimney, and spreading out his 
hands to the heat, which Grace had increased by the addition of some 
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* sods’? of turf. “ The boy—a natural—the dog,’’ he continued, talk- 
ing aloud, and yet as if to himself; “ the dog—the pretty girl—every- 
thing exactly as I saw it—it is ve ry strange!” 

“ May I make so bould as to ask what is so strange?’ inquired 
Burnett. 


* Everything—everything here,” he replied, turning his back to the 
fire , and again surveying the apartment. 
“ Nothing out of the common, Sir, barring Grace's little work-table— 
a compliment from the carpenter,” observed the simple-minded man, 
While Grace blushed beautifully at the allusion to her—(truth will out) 
—-her lover ! 

‘© Stranger and stranger still,’ resumed the traveller; “ and that 

that young lady’s name should be Grace ig 
‘ Young lady !”? repeated Burnett ; “ she’s an honest man’s daugh- 
ter, and a eood little girl, but no lady.’ 

** She's your niece, and that poor fellow’s your nephew, and that 
dog’s name is Snap, and your name is Corney Burnett, commonly 

called Black Corney, or Black Burnett.’ 

* Holy Mary defend us!” ejaculated Grace, crossing herself; even 
Mic k opened his large brown eyes; while their uncle said, “ W hy then 
it's known you must be arnong the ne ighbours, though you're strange to 
me, and your tongue’s not of this country.’ 

“ T have walked seventeen miles since I entered a house—I was never 
in this part of the world before—and I was born in foreign parts ; and 
yet Lam as much at home here as if [ had lived in the parish all my 
life! Every stick of your furniture I feel as used to as if it had 
been my own!” 

Black Burnett crossed himself as he turned to look round his cottage, 
and Grace slid slily out of the kitchen into her little chamber, and 
dipping her fingers in the vase of holy water that hung at the head of 
her humble bed, sprinkled herself with it; wetting her fingers again, so 
that on her return to the kitchen she might convey a few drops to her 
brother’s person: her uncle wore a scapular, so she considered him 
safe. 

‘* Why then, may I ask again how you gained your information ?” 
questioned Burnett, as he seated himself opposite his mystifying guest, 
who on Grace’s return was seated also, 

‘“€Tndeed you may,” he replied ; “ and what’s not always the case, I'll 
answer you—TJ dreamt it!”? Upon this there was a loud exclamation, 
and a general crossing succeeded. Their visiter looked round and 
smiled. ‘ Do not be ashamed of your religion, my good friends; I have 
been in many countries, and one religion’s as good as another if it’s 
acted up to; that’s my belief, Cross yourself again, my pretty maid, 
and you too, Master Burnett, and I will tell you how it was; but first 
let me ask, is there not a deep line of sand-pits near this, a little way off 
the road leading to the left ?” 

“ There is!’ replied the uncle and niece together. 

** And—now mark me! is there not a very large elm tree a few 
perches farther on ?”’ 

“ There is!’ responded the same voices. 


“ And when you pass that, you descend a steep green valley ?” 
* You do !” 
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** At the foot of the valley runs a bright clear stream, with a bridge 
= rit?’ 

‘There did run a stream there,”’ said Burnett; “ but Peter Pike turned 
it into his milldam, as I told him, contrary to nature and Act of Parlia- 
ment; so that now there’s a bridge without any water under it.’ 

The traveller’s countenance fell, but it brightened immediately, and 
he continued, * And farther down that stream are the ruins of an old 
abbey; and under the south window of that abbey stands a broad, 
flat, marble stone ?”’ 

* Ay, true enough,” said Burnett; “ I’ve pegged my top on it many 
atime when T was a boy.”’ 

“ Peter Pike, then, has not turned that stone into his milldam,” per- 
sisted the stranger, smiling; “and as it remains there—why, my friend, 
our fortune’s made—that’s all !”’ 

* | don’t see—I don’t understand—You’ve not insensed me into it 
vet,” said Burnett. 

** The time’s not come for telling all; I have said enough to prove to 
you, that without ever having been here before, 1 knew exactly what | 
have told, and more too, which, when I have had some refreshment, you 
shall know.”’ 

What the Irish peasant has to give, he gives freely, be it much or 
little. Hlospitality has been called the virtue of savage life; be it so; 
its exercise is delightful to the wayfarer. As the evening advanced, it 
was evident that notwithstanding Grace’s desire to hear all the stranger 
had to communicate, he was not disposed to gratify her curiosity, and 
she and her brother were soon dismissed to their beds. There was a 
half-tinished closet inside Grace Burnett’s little room, which served (if 
truth must be told) as the nursing chamber of a pet calf, which she was 
rearing with more than ordinary care; for the creature was milk-white, 
devoid of spot or blemish, and consequently regarded with superstitious 
tenderness. As the stranger was to occupy Mick’s bed, the poor natu- 
ral was content to share the calf’s straw ; but when his sister went to 
cover him with a supernumerary blanket, she found him sitting, his 
arms enfolding the neck of his favourite dog, and his eyes staring with 
the expression of one who listens attentively, 

** Go to sleep, Michael.” 

* Whisht !”? exclaimed the boy, holding up his finger. 

* What ails you, Astore ? ” 

** Whisht!”’ he again repeated. 

* Lie down, Michael.’”’ 

“No, no; | saw—whisht!—I saw what Lanty Pike kills the birdeens 
with, peepin’, peepin’, peepin’ in the strange man’s breast—I saw the 
muzzle of it—he! he! Uncle’s the fool, if uncle trusts him—whisht!”’ 

The astonishment occasioned by the stranger’s story at once faded 
from Grace’s mind ; but if it did, her first impression revived with ten- 
fold strength. How was her uncle to make his fortune ? What connec- 
tion could he have with the traveller’s dream, or the broad flat stone in 
the old grey abbey ?—Her spirit sunk within her. A tythe-proctor had 
been murdered about two years before, and thrown into the gravel pit. 
Iler heart beat feebly within her bosom, and half creeping, half stagger- 
ing to the door of her chamber, she put her eye close to the latch-hole, 
and saw to her astonishment her uncle evidently preparing to accompany 
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the stranger out, though the night was dark and stormy; the traveller 
was already equipped, and Black Burnett was putting on his “ big 
coat.” Nor did it escape the girl’s observation, that the whisky bottle 
was nearly empty, and that though the stranger was perfectly sober, her 
uncle’s cheek was flushed and his step unsteady. She was about to let 
them see that she was not gone to bed, and to entreat her uncle not to 
vo forth that mght, when she remembered that their cottage was “a 
vood step” from any other dwelling, and that if their mysterious guest 
tended violence, he could easily overpower a half- drunken man anda 
feeble girl; poor Michael was always counted as nothing. She saw 
her uncle take up his spade from out the corner, and notwithstanding 
the stranger’s entreaties to be permitted to carry it, she was pleased to 
observe he persisted in his determination to bear it himself. A tremor 
she could not account for came over her, and as they closed the outer 
door, she nearly fainted. 

Black Burnett and his visiter proceeded on their way in the direction 
of the gravel pits. 

* You’re sure of the road ?”’ inquired the stranger. 

“Am I sure that this is my own hand?” rephed Burnett ; “ first 
the gravel pits—then the bridge—no, then the elm—then the bridge— 
the n the ould abbey—then the flat stone! Ah! what will the neigh- 
hours say, when Grace flourishes off to mass on a side-saddle ? and to 
think of your bringing me such news just as I’d got into the doldrums 
about the lease. Three days—three nights, I mean—since you dreamt 
of the goold ?” 

“ Three, exactly.’ 

“ Under the flat stone?” 


“Ay! do let me carry the spade; and see, as we seem to be on the © 


edge of the gravel pit, had you not better walk next to it? you know it, 
and I don’t.’ 

“ T thought you said you war up to every turn of the crag, through 
the drame?”? 

** Ay, to be sure; but give me the spade.” 

“T tell you I won’t; hav’n’t you the bag that’s to carry home the red 
gould? Lord, how they will all stare! Grace sha’n’t put off ould uncle 
then with a bottle of whisky ; ; ll have a whole cask! Whur, man 
alive! can’t you walk straight, as | do? you almost had me over the 
edge of the pit, and there’s good six feet wather in the bottom of it. 
There, just where the moon shines, is the elm-tree, and 9 

In ail human probability the w ord would have been his last, for the 
murderer’s grasp was on the arm of his intended victim, but that Mi- 
chael—the half-idiot Michael—with a whoop and a halloo, bearing a 
lighted stick in his hand, rushed so closely by them that the sparks of 
his wild brand starred the stranger’s coat; while Snap, hearing his 
master’s voice, barked either in glee or anger. 

“ Hurroo! hurroo! Uncle, uncle, here’s the light for your’s or the 
devil’s pipe! Hurroo! night- rovers—ill- gatherers! hurroo! hurroo!” 
and shouting and j jumping, Michael kept before his uncle, now tossing 
his torch into the air, and then whirling it round his head. 

“Send the cub to his den,”’ said the stranger, in so fierce a tone of 
voice, that the inebriated Burnett noted the change, and turned to look 
at his companion. 
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“ Send the idiot home,’’ he continued, * or, by the Lord, Pll send him 
somewhere else ;”’ and, as he spoke, he drew a pistol from his vest. 

The sight of the weapon sobered the old man in a moment: “ Stop, 
stop !’? he exclaimed, * if you hurt a hair of that boy’s head, you'll pay 
fur it—that’s all. You’re no true man to draw a pistol on such a natural 
as that ;—besides, what use have you for the fire-arms ?” 

* Wee.” repe ‘ated the traveller; ‘why, you know your country has 
not the re put: tion of being the quietest in the world. So, for my own 
personal s: afety” 

“ Quietest !’—repeated Burnett, —* Pll trouble you not to say any- 
thing against the country. I’m thinking you’re not the sort I took you 
for,—to offer to fire at a poor natural, whom every man in the parish 
would fight to purtect ; and then to abuse Ould Ireland !” 

* My good friend,’ interrupted the stranger, “ let me beg of you to 
send that boy home; to trust our secret with an idiot would be absurd 
in the extreme.” 

“As to getting Michael in, when Michael would rather be out, | 
might as well tie a rat with a sugan. There's no use in gainsaying the 
poor natural. So I’m thinking the night is so wild, and that cray thur 
so bent upon watching what I’m after, that we'd better go back ;—to- 
morrow night will do as well.” 

“Tf you'd just let me frighten him with a flash in the pan, it would 
send him to bed as gentle as a fawn.’ 

‘Flash in the pan! God help you, man alive!—the whisper of a 
pistol even would send Michael over the whole town land betore you 
could say Bannacher ; and he’d have a crowd round us that would beat 
a priest’s funeral to nothing. No, no; all we've for it to-night, is to 
eo back and be asy.” 

Burnett was determined, and his companion was compelled to submit, 
after trying in vain to impress upon the farmer’s mind, that as it was 
the third night after the dream it was particularly favourable for such - 
an adventure. 

“Sure, the gould is there, and if it has stayed there for maybe a 
hundred or two years, what’s to take it away now, or before to-morrow 
wight?” argued Black Burnett; but IT much doubt if the idea would 
have influenced him, had not the sight of the pistol awoke his suspl- 
cions, or as he said himself, if something had not ** come over him” 
that turned him homeward. 

The next morning the stranger lingered about the cottage, making 
himself — = every winding and path in the vicinity, and trying 
as it is called, “ make friends” with Michael. Michael, however, 
Was true to his ed feelings, and eyed the visiter as a shy dog may often 
be observed to regard a person who has treated him secretly with harsh- 
ness, and yet would wish to be on outward terms of civility. He offered 
him gingerbread—Michacl threw it in the fire; nuts—he flung them 
back into his lap. In the favour of Grace he made no progress either. 
His compliments were unregarded ; and to complete his mortifi- 
cation, the favoured carpenter came there fora day or two. He could 
not help thinking that the carpenter had been sent ‘for, either by Grace 
or Michael, as a spy upon his actions. He saw that every movement 
he made, every word he spoke was watched, and whatever plan of 
action he had formed was evidently frustrated for the present. Black 
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Burnett talked to his guest eagerly of the anticipated treasure ; what- 
ever suspicions or fears had been awakened in his mind had passed 
away with the darkness of uight, and his habitual incaution and natural 
obstinacy tended to make him as easy a prey as a murderer could desire. 
The next mht it blew a perfect hurricane—the sort of storm which a 
strong man cannot stand in—and the thunder and lightning sported in 
their fierceness with the winds and rain. ‘The door of the cottage was 
forced in more than once; and as the fire gleamed upon the stranger’s 
face (for he had gathered himself up, silent, moody, and = disap- 
pointed, in Burnett's chimney-corner), Grace could hardly forbear 
thinking him the incarnation of an evil spirit. If superstition detracts 
from our wisdom, it adds to our poetry ; it is the high-priest of a poetic 
mind, and [ much doubt if a vivid imagination could exist without it. 
There is often more genuine poetry in the mind of an [rish peasant 
than eritics would deem possible. ‘The weather was such that no one 
dared venture out; and the more terrific the storm, the more Michael 
rejoiced. He leaped—he clapped his hands ; he seemed to his sister as 
if under the impression that his uncle owed his safety to the war of 
clements, which shook to the foundation their humble dwelling. At 
intervals the visiter and his host would look out upon the night, but it 
was only to return with disco:mfited aspects to their seats. 

* Uncle,” said Grace, drawing him gently aside, “ Uncle, darlint, 
I waut to spake a word to ye; it’s about the lease, uncle. Matthew 
(her lover) has tould me that the landlord himself will be passing 
through Ross to-morrow, and he doesn’t want any of us to know it, be- 
cause he’s always bothered about leases and the like; and you are sen- 
sible no Irish gentleman in the world likes to be tormented about 
business of any kind—he’d rather let it take its own course without toil ; 
but Matthew says, uncle, that maybe as my mother nursed him, and 
poor Mike—weak though he is—is his own foster-brother—if | 
watched and could get a glimpse of him, he’d spake to me anyhow.” 

“ T wouldn’t be under a compliment to him for the lase,” replied 
Burnett proudly. ‘ Maybe, Grace, it’s more than himself Ill have one 
of these days.”’ 

“ Sure it’s no compliment, if we pay the same as another; and you 
were never a gale behindhand in your life. And, uncle, honey! if it’s 
trusting to drames you are” 

“ You’re not going to prache to me, are you?” said the impatient 
man, mterrupting her. 

‘“No, not prache, only there’s a look betwixt yon man’s two eyes 
that has no marcy in it. Uncle, a-cushla—take care of him !” 

‘You’re a little fool—a worse natural than Mike—that’s what you 
are 1”? 

* But you’ll take care—and about the lase ?”’ 

“ Let me alone, will you? Grace, you’re a spiled girl—that’s what 
you are—and it’s myself spiled you,” replied Burnett, turning again to 
look out on the night, which, fortunately for him, was worse than ever. 
It was long past two before the family retired to rest; but Grace’s head 
was too full to sleep. She was up with the lark; a calm and beautiful 
morning had succeeded the storm. Matthew, her handsome lover, 
was soon roused from his light slumbers in the barn, and she councilled 
with him long and earnestly upon her plans. 
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“ The terror of that strange man leaves my heart when the daylight 
comes,” said the innocent girl, “and yet I don’t like to quit him 
alone with Mike and uncle. Mike thinks he’d have pitched uncle into 
the gravel-pits, Thursday night, but for him ;—to be sure, there’s no 
minding what Mike says.’ 

Matthew thought differently ; he said he had observed that, at times, 
her brother evinced much intelligence. 

“ The landlord will be in Ross about eleven, you say ; and it’s a long 
walk from this. A weary on the drames! But for the dramer, uncle 
himself would go, I know ;—and yet there’s thruth in them at times 
—and it was wonderful how he knew us all.” 

Matthew smiled. 

* Can’t I go myself, and you stay here ?” she continued. 

No; Matthew would not do that. W hat, let her go alone, as if no 
one cared for her, to meet her young and handsome landlord !—He 
didn’t care about the lease—not he—but, to suffer her to go alone! If 
she thought it would make her mind easy, his brother Brien, the stone- 
mason, should go to work at the New Pier “ forenent’’ the house, and 
he would be a safeguard. 

That was a pleasant proposal ; and in her eager desire to obtain a 
promise from the landlord that he would grant her uncle a lease of years, 
she more than halt persuaded herself that her fears were imaginary. 

‘ At all events,” she argued, *‘ no harm can happen him in the bames of 
the blessed sun. ll be back before night; and if I do but bring the 
promise—the written promise from the landlord—uncle will be ina good 
humour; and then, maybe—maybe—I'd coax him over to give up the 
drame, and take a fresh oath against the whisky !” 

Poor, poor Grace ! 

She wakened Michael, and telling him to take care of his uncle, pro- 
mised him some fresh gingerbre ‘ad if he was a good boy, and kept his 
promise ; and having first left the breakfast ready, sct off on her ad-— 
venture, escorted by as true a lover and as sensible a friend as ever 
fell to the lot of a country-girl. 

Matthew is a perfect je owel in his way—sober, attentive, and indus- 
trious ;—fond of his home—of his wife, and children ;—worthy to be 
held up as a pattern to all the married men in his country, w hether poor 
or rich. I honour Matthew, and think him—(and that is saying a 
great deal)—as good as any English husband of my acquaintance. 
When Black Burnett got up, he was not a little annoyed at finding that 
pretty Grace had disappeared contrary to his desire; and though he 
well knew the cause of her absence, for once he had the prudence to 
keep his own council, saying only to his guest that she had gone to Ross. 
During the early part of the day, the visiter walked about as he had 
done before ; but at noon the mason saw a strange boy give him a 
piece of paper—a note or parcel—he could not tell which, it was so 
** squeeged” between their hands; but something of that sort it cer- 
tainly was. 

After dinner, the stranger proposed that he should accompany Black 
Burnett a little way on the Ross Road, to meet Grace on her return ; 
nor did he object to poor Michael bearing them company. ‘The stone- 
mason (honest Brien) thought, after a little time, he would follow in the 
distance; though frum the earliness of the hour, and the road being 
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much frequented, he had no apprehension of anything wrong; keeping 
however, his eye on the man he had been cautioned by his brother, and 
his intended sister, to watch till their return. The two went, to all ap- 
pearance cheerfully, on their way; the stranger was one who had seen 
many countries ; he could make himself very entertaining, and nobody 
loved a jest or a good story better than poor Burnett. Michael stopped 
occasionally to gather blac berries, to speak “ to a neighbour’s child,” 
to “ hurrish” the pigs, or to throw stones at the crows which congregated 
in the fresh-ploughed fields. The brilliant morning had sobered down 
into the fine, tranquil autumn day; the broad-leaved coltsfoot (almost 
as destructive to the cultivator of Irish ground as the superabundant 
“ rag-weed”) turned the silver lining of its light-green leaves to the 
declining sunbeams, and the hedges were gaily decked with rich clusters 
of the redripe hawthorn-berry. 

‘“T cannot get on any farther without something to drink,” said the 
stranger, stopping opposite a way-side public-house, which was adorned 
hy the O'Connell arms, and a most unlike likeness of the “ Agitator.’’ 

“ You have treated me; now I must treat you.” 

** T have‘no objection to a glass of ‘ rale Cork,’ ” replied Burnett ; 
but I must not taste more than one, or Grace, the slut, will haul me 
over the griddle for it.” 

‘1 tell you what; have some of Cherry’s excellent ale, and if that 
doesn’t warm you, you can have something short afterwards.”’ 

‘© Something what??? inquired his companion, unaccustomed to 
English slang. 

“Strong, you know. Come, my pretty mistress, a quart of Cherry’s 
best !”? 

The clear and beautiful ale sparkled, as, after he received it, he 
poured a portion into a measure, and turned towards the fire with the 
remainder, inquiring of his companion, * Shall I warm it for you ? 
Would you like it warmed with some sugar and spice, as we do in 
Wales ?” 

* No, no, do not put it on the fire, T would rather have it as it gg 
replied Burnett ; ‘* Cherry’s ale wants nothing but the drinking.” 

** You see,”’ said the stranger, turning to the landlady, “ you see he 
would not let me put anything mvt.” 

In an instant the draught was at Burnett’s lips; he had walked far, 
and the heat and exercise had overpowered him. Another moment, and 
his destiny on this side the grave would have been decided ; but his time 
was not yet come. Michael rushed into the room, and seizing the cup 
from his uncle’s uplifted hand, drank it nearly to the dregs. 

“ Sorrow catch you for an ill ” but ere Burnett could finish the 
sentence, his eye rested upon the changed and changing countenance of 
the stranger. Disappointment, rage, anger, and hatred were painted 
upon his distorted features; painted so vividly, that both the landlady 
and the intended victim exclaimed at the same moment, “ [t is potsoned !” 

What has taken some time to write, was the transaction of less than a 
minute; the villain seized the measure, and attempted to throw what 
remained of the contents into the fire, but the arm of a strong serving- 
maiden prevented his purpose. He then rushed to the door ; but here, 
again, he was interrupted by the stonemason, who had quickly followed 
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their steps; and poor Mike, who, with the strong animal instinct of 
hatred, clung to his legs to impede his progress. 

** Fool! idiot! cursed fool!’ exclaimed the ruffian, endeavouring to 
draw the pistol from his vest. 

This recalled Burnett to his senses. ‘ My boy! my poor Michael!” 
he exclaimed ; “ lay not a finger near him ; for if you do, this hour— 
this mome nt—shall be your last!” 

“ Why do you hold me—what have I done ?”’ inquired the stranger, 
as his presence of mind returned. “ Who talked of poison? — If there 
was poison in the ale, the dandlady saw that he would not let me put 
anything tn it.” 

It happened to be fair-day in one of the neighbouring villages, and a 
crowd soon collected round and in the house. Amongst them—hurried 
forward by others, without knowing the cause of the excitement, but 
accompanied by her lover—came Grace Burnett ; ; on seeing her uncle 
she could not Tesist throwing herself into his arms, and whispering, 
*T’ve seen his honour—I’ve got the promise, and his honour’s own 
self’s coming this way—run out an’ make your obedience to him.” 

“ He's a magistrate, thank God 1” exclaimed Burnett, rushing to the 
door. “ Grace, for the love o’ God, look to Michael.” 

* Michael, what ails you, honey?” said the affectionate girl, turning 
to her brother. 

** Nothing, nothing, nothing ails me—they’re all foolish—nothing ails 
Mic k—nothing ails Mick,’ * he replied, jumping and tossing his arms. 

“ Keep asy—keep asy,”? said the landlord, * Sure the doctor’s 
sent for, and will tell us wh at to do presently.” 

When Burnett’s landlord left his carriage, and entered the publhi- 
house, the look of assurance which the stranger had assumed changed 
to one of fixed despair—he seemed lke one for whom there is no 
redemption. ‘ What you, Lawler—you accused of such a crime ?> 
Your brother told me you were in Dublin.” 

“My brother ou; eht to have done his own business himself,” growled 
the fellow ; ** but no one can say I meant to hurt the boy.’ 

The rest is soon told. A favourite steward had induced Burnett’s 
landlord to promise him, that when the dast dife in the lease dropped, he 
should have the farm upon which his heart was set. By bribes and 
entreaties he prevailed upon his brother—a man of wild and reckless 
habits—to undertake the getting Burnett out of the way.  Ilis first 
plan was to decoy him from home, and precipitate him into the 
gravel-pits: this failed, by the providential interposition of poor 
Michael, whose idiotey was strongly mingled with shrewdness. The 
villain Waited another opportunity, knowing he had a strong hold upon 
Burnett’s superstition and his love of wealth; but that very morning he 
received intimation from his brother that it must be done quickly, as the 
landlord himself was talking of passing through and about his farms, 
and if once the Burmetts “ got speech of him,” it would be “ all 
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up. ’* He at once decided on using poison, and we have seen how 
it was prevented from taking eflect upon his intended victim; had any 
evidence been wanting, the remains of arsenic found in a paper on his 
person—his brother’s letter, which the stonemason had seen him re- 
ceive—the contents of the beer when analyzed by a neighbouring doctor, 
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who unhappily did not arrive until poor Michael had felt that something 
more than usual © ailed’? him,—were all proofs of his guilt; but it is 
impossible to imagine anything more vehement, more terrible, than the 
excitement which prevailed amongst the country-people, while the 
poor idiot was suffering the agonies of death. It was difficult to prevent 
their tearing the culprit to pieces. The fact of his wanting to take land 
over another man’s head would have been enough to rouse their indig- 
nation; but when they saw the simple, inoffensive creature, whose gentle 
words, and good-natured though witless offices, had endeared him to 
every cottager, their wrath knew no bounds. 

‘*1t’s a lesson to the landlord to see after his tenants himself that, 
I hope, he'll not forget,’’ said one. ‘* Sure the God of heaven, if he lifts 
the dews from the earth, sends it back again in rain; but everything is 
took from poor Paddy, and nothing returned !”’ 

“* Lift me to the air, Gracy,”’ whispered the dying boy to his sister : 
“ 1] know Pll be waked soon; but let poor Snap have the butter and 
cingerbread you promised me, for I never preached my sarmon since, to 
vex you, Gracy.” ‘The hardest and the sternest wept when the 'y saw the 
poor faithful dog lick his master’s purple lips, and saw that master’s 
dying efforts to push from him the thing he certainly loved best in the 
world, murmuring, “ Maybe ’twould hurt him—maybe *twould hurt 
him!” 

Dread and fearful was the oath of exterminating vengeance which 
Black Burnett swore against the stranger Lawler and his brother, over 
the body of the dead idiot; but it was not needed—the one paid the 
forfeit of his crime, and was ‘executed within a month after its committal— 
the other disappeared, and was never again seen or heard of in the 
country. Black Burnett abandoned whisky, and grew rich; but never 
could bear to hear of people finding money under flat stones. 

Matthew and Grace inhabit the dwelling still, though it is far more 
comfortable than it was; and Snap’s descendant cannot find a_ hole 
in the door-post to poke his nose through, though he is quite as cross and 
curious as his grandsire. 


[There are persons now living who remember well the excitement 
produced in the county in which it occurred by the appalling event that 
nas formed the ground- work of this story. It was related to me by a 
clergyman who, under the name of “ Martin Doyle,” has publishe da 

variety of little works upon rural and domestic economy, the value of 
whie h, to the Irish farmer and cottager, is greater than pure gold. 

It is singular that while the tale was in the hands of the printer—but 
a few weeks ago—a murder was committed at Windgap, near Kilkenny, 
under circumstances very similar, and with the same object a resolve 
to get rid of the last life in a lease. U nhappily, in this case, the 
attempt was successful. } 
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Letrer VI. 


As the great charm of Algiers to a stranger is the picturesque variety 
of its population, you must put up with my continuing to describe its 
diverse races. Of these, the Jews are a race that is surpassed by no other 
in usefulness and industry. Their appearance and dress are so familiar 
to us in Europe, that I need not portray them particularly. Most of the 
richer, and even some of the middling class dress like Europeans ; the 
poorer men retain their scriptural be ards, with a vest and small-clothes 
like that of the Moors, and a callot in place of a turban. The Rabbins 
and other persons in authority among their brethren also retain the Is- 
raclitish costume. Their women are not veiled like the Mooresses, but 
surpass them in affectation of finery, A gilt wire cap, slanting back from 
their heads to the length of at least a yard, gives them the appearance of 
dragon-flies. The Mooresses, I am told, spare the black beauty of their 
eve-brows ; but the Jewesses stain thet irs, like their hair, with henna, to 
the frightful resemblance of a red cow’s tail. At the end of last week was 
concluded a great festival of the Jews, which is celebrated here with 
more joyousness than in Europe. It is a féte—so I was told by one of 
their Rabbins—in commemoration of the passage of their forefathers 
through the wilderness. On the flat roofs of their houses they construct 
temporary arbours with boughs of trees, and there, by candle- light, 
they sup for seven evenings consecutively, on the best fare they can 
atlord, dressed out, men, women, and children, in all the silks, brocade, 
and finery that the y can muster. From Mr. Descousse’s terrace, that 
commands a glorious view of the country for fifty miles round, I have 
looked with pleasure for several evenings on the feasting children of 
Isracl. The lights through the green boughs show every dish that is 
on their table, and even their dresses and countenances. Their gorgeous 
apparel often forms a ludicrous contrast with other symptoms of poverty 
in their circumstances. | observed the other night a youthful Hebrew 
with a pair of petticoat small-clothes that were remarkable for their 
* Joop’d and window’d raggedness ;”? yet his jacket was of crimson 
velvet, trimmed with gold, and his sash of embroidered silk. A woman 
on the same house-top had not stockings on her feet, but a brocaded 
boddice, and a splendid piece of cloth of gold floating from her head. 

The Jews form a considerable part of the population in this capital, 
as well as at Oran and Bona ; but they are seldom found out of trading 
cities. In Algiers they inhabit the meanest houses, and live so closely 
packed, that when the plague or infectious fevers break out, they are 
always the greatest sufferers. I find the French authors who write 
about Algiers | joining with all the world in abusing the Jews. The page 
of a talented author is now before me, in which he says, “ Nature has 
denied them even the courage to commit bad actions— La Nature leur 
a dente pusqu’au courage des mauvaises actions.’? Now this puts up 
my blood. Are the Jews made by Nature differently from ourselves ? 
It is blasphemy against Nature to say so. The same God has made us, 
and meant us to be brothers of acommon family. Shall the oppressor 
blame the Jew for faults which oppression alone has produced? Let 
me not forget to tell you that the Jews are the best, because the cheap- 
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est, shopkeepers 1 in Algiers; you will get an article always lower at 4 
Jew’s shop than elsewhere, and often at half the price. This brings 
them quick returns, and they exemplify the truth that honesty ts the 
hest policy. How many C hristians practise the converse doctrine— that 
polte y ts the best hone sty f 

There may have becn Jews in this Regency from the remotest pe ‘riod 
after their dispersion ; but the greater part of their present population 
are the descendants of those who fled thither after, though not imme- 
diately after, the expulsion of the Moors from Spain. The Spaniards 
permitted the Hebrews to remain among them when the Mahometans 
had been exiled. But the Jews soon became obnoxious to Spanish ra- 
pacity and persecution; their wealth excited the one, and their religion 
was a pretext for the other. About the end of the fourteenth century 
Simon Ben Smia led a colony of the persecuted Hebrews out of Spam. 
The Spaniards had put him into prison; but he drew with piece of 
charcoal a ship upon the wall, aud he sent word to all the Israclites in 
Spain to be ready to embark from a certain port on a certain day, When 
the morning of that day arrived, the wall of the prison-hou: on which 
the ship was delineated opened miraculously, and forth there came a 
real and enormous ship, fifty times the dimensions of the one he had 
drawn, and capable of cor ilaining several thousand passengers, which 


of its own accord glided down to the harbour. The holy Israelite, 
with crowds of his people, hastened aboard of her; the sails out- 
spread at Ben Smia’s bidding. All manner of accommodation 
was found in the sacred vessel; cabin-boys brought beef and |is- 


cuits to the hungry, and basins to the se a-sick. In a few days they 
reached Algiers, where they made terms with the Saracenic Govern- 
ment. They obtained @ promise of permission to exercise unmolested 
their religion, their industry, and their commerce, at least under a stipu- 
lated taxation. They were allowed even to distil spirits and to brew 
wine ; and spots of ground were allowed them for the erection of syna- 
vogues, and for the burial of their dead. This treaty was written on 
parchment, in the year 1390, and is sull preserved 1 in the Jewish archives 
of Algiers; but after the Turks took possession of the country it was 
lite regarded. 

Under the Turkish dominion, it is certain that the Jews were most 
oppressively treated. Their injuries were aggravated by insults. ‘They 
durst uot wear any habiliment but of a darkish colour. When the Dey 
issued an order that neither Mussulman nor Christian was to wali the 
streets at night without a lighted lanthorn, the hght was enjoined on the 
Jews, but it was to be carried without a lanthorn; and it they could 
vot keep it from being blown out by the shelter of their fingers, it was 
a nice joke for the police to bastinado or fine poor Moses for going about 
Without a light. A Jew that was struck by a Moor or ‘Turk durst not, 
but at the peril of his life, lift his hand to defend himself. A person 
still living in Algiers tells me that he has seen an aged Jew flying through 
the stre ets, pursued and pelted with stones by Mussulman boys. The 
usual capital punishment of the hapless race was, to be burnt alive. Mr. 
Schultz, the present, Swedish Consul, has described to me a horrible 
case of thie nature, which occurred in his own remembrance. It was 
the fate of a respectable Jewish merchant whom he knew. He was 
condemned to the flames for bankruptcy, and as the Dey could not com- 
Dec.—vou, Xv. NO. CLXXX. 2G 
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prehend the difference between a clerk and a partner, his unhappy 
clerk was sentenced to suffer beside him. The rope that bound the 
merchant to the stake was consumed by the fire before his torments 
were ended, and he rushed out among the spectators ; but he was brought 
b ick and rebound. 

It vou ask me what is the use of conjuring up the remembrance of 
such horrors as these, that are almost enough to make us wish our Spe- 
cies had never existed, [ will answer you by a counter-question, Are 
the horrors I advert to fiction or truth? Alas! the ‘y are teo true. They 
are passed, itis true; but what has happened be fore may happen again, 
unless we appeal to the human heart against such atrocities. 

From the tact of the Jews having been so ill used im this country, I 
inferred that T should tind them at Algiers embittered agaivst the late 
Purkish government, and enthusiastically attached to the French. But 
the case is otherwise. The Jews of better condition, ana it 1s only 
among these that [can find persons who can_ talk French, seem 
to wince at the mention of their bygone oppression, and to shun 
the subject as something that hurts their pride. Conversing with one 
of their richest and most respectable men, LT taxed him with this foible, 
and he laughed, half confessing it. The burning and the pelting of his 
brethren he could not deny; “ But,’ he said, * we were not so entirely 
wretched as you seem to imagine. We had an arbitrator, or kig, as we still 
call him,ot our own, who settled all ditlerences amongst us, Commerce 
and the exchange of money were almost exclusively in our hands before 
the French came; though, alas, itis not sonow. Every rich Jew had his 
Turkish patron for a reasonable sum, who protected not only Adm, but 
poorer Jews that were Ais protogees.” 1 pushed him no further in the 
argument. What he said reminded me that,in the worst circumstances 
of man, custom and nature always seek and find out some means, more 
or less, to alleviate his misery. 


Letter VII. 


[tis a mistaken though a common notion that the country of Bar- 
bary received that appellation from its barbarism, whereas it was so 
called trom the Berebers, a/ias the Kabyles, having been its oldest 
inhabitants. The dress of a common Kabyle hes a resemblance to that 
of an Arab, that often puzzles me to distinguish them. I was told 
that the rope of camel’s hair around his head is an infallible token of 
the latter; nevertheless, natives have been pointed out to me as assu- 
redly Kabyles, who had the hoods of their mantles tied on their heads 
in the same manner. The Kabyle, however, more generally wears a 
woollen cap or callot, like a priest’s cowl: his patched and ragged 
mantle is bound round his middle; and he has as rarely a shoe on his 
foot as the Arab, though numbers of them in war-time go booted and 
spurred into battle. A few of their tribes, as I have told you, are so 
fuir-complexioned, as to leave a suspicion of their Vandal origin ; and 
Leweson says that some of them still tattoo themselves with the figure 
of the cross; but I have never seen any of them with light eyes or 
hair. They are brown-complexioned and black-haired, middle- sized, 
lean, but sinewy and well-made. Their features are rounder than those 
of the Arabs, and their noses less aquiline, Their own proper language 
is different from the Arabic ; and there are, inland, mountain tribes 
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where an Arab cannot make himself understood among these old Nu- 
midians. Still [ suspect that the old Berberic and the Arabic are 
cognate tongues. 

The Kabyle women dress much like the men. They tattoo their legs 
and arms, and stain their nails and hands like the Arab ladies with the 
juice of henna, but they never veil their faces. They confirm, however, 
the philosopher’ s definition of woman—name ly, an animal that delights 
in finery. Earrings and bracelets of gold or silver the ‘y will get if they 
can} but if not, they wall sport trinkets of baser metal; and savage as 
he is, the Kabyle penetrates into mines of iron, copper, and lead. 

In their general mode of life they differ little from the Arabs. In 
every village they have at least one stone house for their chief, and often 
several for their elders, besides the Maraboot or ch: apel; but their com- 
mon Se are either huts interwoven with reeds and covered with 
straw, or tents of camel’s hair. Their food is couscousou, or else grain 
prepare - in another manner by being simply crushed, baked into a cake, 
and cooked under the ashes, This, with Barbary figs, tomatas, onions, 
long pepper, and rancid oil, together with now and then a little minced 
meat, constitutes their choreest ciet. 

The locality of the Kabyles is generally among the heights and fast- 
nesses of the country, — those Numidian Inghlanders were never 
perfectly subdued, even by the Romans. The Arabs had never more 
than a flue tuating supremacy over them, and many of their tribes not 
only refused to be taxed by the Turks, but drubbed them soundly when 
they ventured to invade them. In Leweson’s time, whe na Turk was 
insolent, it was a proverb among the Algerines to say, “ Would to God 
the Kabyles had him, they would teach him to dance!” Their mode 
of warfare, with the exception ot fire-arms, is at this day what it was 
in the days of -Sallust. ‘To rout them is not to defeat them, and after 
the victor has pushed them from one pass, it is safer to let them alone 
than to pursue them into another. If they could keep together in large 
alliances, they might defy the world, but the ‘v are split into Innume rable 
clans, that make war upon each other. Sometimes their mutual hosti- 
lities have a rational pretext. A horrid seducer steals into a camp, and 
entices a female to throw her blue and tattooed arms around his neck, 
aud to elope with him, The war-cry gets up, and there is a decent 
degree of fighting. But when there is no such fair cause of quarrel, 
they will load their guns and spill blood about the abduction of a sheep, 

or the robbery of a few dozen of oranges. I believe they are more inhu- 
man to their prisoners than even the Arabe. 

A portion of the Kabyles nevertheless succumbed successively both to 
the Arabs and ‘Turks, and they universally profess Mahometanism. 
The most influential persons among them, as among all the Mahometans 
of Barbary, are the Maraboots or holy men, whose name denotes that 
they are devoted to God. The Maraboot in some respects rese ‘mbles 
the Catholic monk; but the title often descends from father to son. 
Abdel Kader for instance, the present Prince of Mascara, inherited his 
father’s saintship. I find such contradictory accounts of these holy 
inen, that I am inclined with Leweson to consider them as divisible into 
two classes of very different character. It is certain that some of them 
are fanatics, nay, absolute idiots; and these, of course, are great pets 
with the vulgar and with women, whilst the sensible Mussulman has a 
2G 2 
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contempt for those slavering saints, though he externally respects them, 

But there are Maraboots who maintain their iatluence by moral means, 

or who at least turn the reverence of the ignorant to a laudable end, 
They» arbitrate between individuals—they act as ministers of peace 
between hostile tribes they staunch blood, and they distribute charity, 

So at least says my M yorish informant, Sedy Hamdan Ben-Othman 
Khoja*. The intluence of the elders of a K: abyle tribe, he says, is 
nothing compared to that of the Maraboot. He is never nddressed by his 
own name, but always by the title of * My Lord.’ The people load him 
with presents —the Ki: ibyle worships him alive, and holds sacred the spot 
where he is buried. His tomb, and the chapel that covers it, are so 
venerated, that it shelters the direst crumimal <A son durst not wrest 
from thence the assassin of his own father. The French have occupied 
many of these placcs, and fiddled and danced about them with impolitic 
levity. 

One is confused here with the variety of names applied to the natives, 
The ap pellation of Bedouin | had always associated exclusively with 
the idea of an Arab; but mine author, Hamdan, says, that it is equally 
apphed to the original Berebers, or Kabyles, and that it comes from 
the Arabic word Bedewe, which signifies a man of the country who 
shifts his quarters, in opposition toa settled citizen; or, as the Scotch 
and Dutch would sav, a anaes r. | understand, however, that 
neither the Arab nor Kabyle delights in) bemg denominated a Bedown, 
In reality, neither of the races deserve unive really this appellation, for 
many of them have villages which they inhi bit permanently, except 
when obliged to flee betore an enemy ; and even the K: ibvle tribes have 
a dexterity im the manual arts, which they never could have acquired in 
a purely Nomadic state of lite. T have a servant, for instance, whom | 
have every reason to believe a Kabyle, and whose native village, he tells 
me, hes 15 days’ journey from Alg.ers, which must mean at least 150 
miles. This man repaired for me a pair of pistols as well as an ordi- 
nary gunsmith in England could have done. Te tells me that he was 
bred a gunsmith in his native place, but left it for want of employment, 
because every other man had learnt to make firesarms. If his account 
be true (and I see no motive that he can have to deceive me), what a 
singular circumstance, that the over-competition of artisans should 
extend to the wilds of Africa! Certain it is, that the Nabyles practise, 
though in a rude manner, the most of the handicrafts of Europe. They 
make gunpowder— they have mines, and understand so much of metal- 
lurgy as to fabricate byouterie. The French have confessed their 
power of manufacturing one little missile-kind of trinket, vulgarly called 
a leaden bullet, with heartfelt astonishment. Nay, their Gallic invaders 
soon found that those ragged and neehenee nines devils could be 
artists as well as artisans. The French had scarcely been two months 

Algiers when the scareity of five-frane pieces was ‘found to be unac- 
ennai dimunished by supplics of torged ones from the interior, so 
dexterous ly fabricated that a great many of them were current. When 
the forgery was discovered, it was at first very naturally ascribed 
to Rist anus; but, on better investigation, it was traced up to the 

* iu a work wioch bas been translated from Arabie into French, and ig entit'ed 


\percu Historique et Statistique sur la Regence d’Alger, intitulé en Arabe Le 
Mirroir.”’ 
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descendants of Juba and Jugurtha. The missionaries of false coin- 
age, Who brought it wrapt up in their duds into town, appe ared such 
simple creatures, that for a long time they disarmed suspicion—so true 
is the adage, that the perfection of art is to conceal art. ° 

The Arabs descended from those who conquered Barbary at the close 
of the seventh century are distinguishable from the Kabyles rather by 
their physiognomy than by their dress. Their features are high anil 
expressive, and you may now and then sce among them heads and forms 
Which a Ri iphi acl might transfer to the canvass. At the same time the 
ereat mass of them have nothing of the pleasing picturesque in- their 
appearance, but are squalid, and either go barefooted, or at best are 
shod with bits of untanned hide about their feet. These children of a 
race who taught arithmetic and algebra to Europe are now so ignorant, 
that many of them cannot compute the years that pass over their heads, 

rtell the ages of their own children, I have litherto seen no Avab 
wearing a turban, nor any one of them who gave you the idea of a 
wealthy man, excepting one who had a roll of mush in about his head, 
but whether he was a Sheik or a Maraboot I had no means of ascertain- 
ing. The Arab, [ believe, universally covers his head only with the top 
of his haik or the hood of his bernouse. The haik is the inner coat, 
the bernouse*® is an outer mantle——these constitute the whole raiment 
of the common Arab, though their sheiks, | am told, affect the em- 
hroidered vest of the Turks, and wear inner garments of cloth from the 
waist to the knees. The Arab women tattoo themselves like the Kabyles, 
and also stain their hands and nails with henna; but they never dye 
their black locks, which either flow about their shade ‘rs, or are bound 
up with a cord or napkin. Their dress is a woollen gown, with short 
sleeves, bound about the middle ; they wear no veils. A sober observer 
will have no great difficulty in distinguishing a male from a female 
Arab, if it were only by the beard of the former; but a French soldier 
informed me that, in storming their villages, he be Ve ved, from resemblance 
of dress, women had been sometimes murdered, because the intoxicated 
soldiers had not distinguished them from men. “ I myself,’? said the 
vrenadier, * was at a scene of this kind; and que roulez vous,” he con- 
tinued (s shrugging his shoulders), “it was either kill or be killed; I 
sabred a pauvre diable who, [am afraid, was a woman, as the figure 
let achild tumble down. But if so, God will forgive me, for I was 
devilishly drunkt.” 


* They are both made of white wool. 

t The Arabs are distinguishable from the Moors by the harsh loudness of their 
voices. Accustomed in their thinly-inhabited country to hail each other at great 
distances, they acquire a habit of stentorian elocution, which they practise in the 
streets of Algiers, so that you might imagine the hearer was deaf. But no people 
im the world have a more acute sense of hearing than the Arabs. A person who 
has travelled among them says that he has seen individuals who could literally 
erect their ears at will, and move them like a quadruped. I leave you to laugh at 
this traveller's story, or believe it, just as you please. But the following instance 
of the excellence of their auditory faculty was given to me by my gallant and in- 
telligent friend, Captain sagondie :—During the hostilities not far from Algiers, 
a troop of Fre neh cavalry was missing, and fear was entertained that they had 
been killed or captured. Captain Lagondie was sent out with two troops of ‘horse 
to search for them, having with him an Arab on whom he could depend. After 
sunset, when it was completely dark, they heard the trampling of horses’ feet, 
and C; aptain Laygondie, joyfully concluding that his missing countrymen were 
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I hope to be able to tell you more of these simple people, as I project 
an expedition among them, in which I shall sleep under their tents. 
Hitherto my observations have been confined to a temporary encamwp- 
ment of them near Douera, sixteen miles from Algiers, and even in 
that visit my curiosity was baulked. T took out with me an Ku- 
repean, who speaks Arabic, and who promised to be my interpreter, 

‘here was no earthly danger, for there was a French camp 2000 strong 
in the neighbourhood. Nevertheless there were rumours of a murder 
lately committed not far from thence, and my kind interpreter, thinking 
that the better part of valour was desertion, when we approached the 
barking dogs of the Arabs, turned his horse’s head and retreated. As 
there would have been no use in going among people with whom I could 
not exchange a word, IT was obliged to follow his example, after riding 
up to the black tents, and seeing that men, women, children, and cattle 
Ap pare ntly all housed under the same roofs. 

Among the hundred or more Arab tribes in the Regency, it is but 
vaguely that the French themselves can compute the number of those 
who are friendly to them, or the reverse. But of those inhabiting about 
the city of Algiers at distances varying from five to twenty-four hours’ 
march, (i doubt if you can estimate an hour’s march at so much as a 
league,) the four nearest tribes. at present are reckoned decidedly 


friendly And itis a remarkable facet, which bears rather against the 
scepticism l sap expressed as to the success of colonial production, 
that the tribe of Beni-Mouca, within five short leagues to the cast 


of Algiers, cultivate cotton and opium, as well as that the tribe of 
Beni-Nhalil, ouly three leagues farther off} rear cotton, rice, and = to- 
bacco. The armed men of those friendly tribes are reckoned at 1330. 
Ten other tribes, within the distance from the capital which IT have 
mentioned, are found to be at least peacerble, and are not in the custom 
of committing hostilities, but bring abundance of froits, amoung others, 
delicious oranges and citrons, as well as wood, charcoal, grain, and 
cattle, to the market of Algiers 

Five tribes, four of them ving to the west, among whoin the Had- 
jouds are the most considerab le, are set down by the French as directly 
hostile. The Hadjouds can bring 490 men inte the field. ‘Their terr- 
tory comprehends the little city of Koleah. Those tribes, even under 
the Dey, were but half subdued. Of the Arabs in the territories of 
Bona, Bougia, and Oran, I shall speak to you when [ visit those places, 
fais | hope shortly to do. 

The negroes of Algiers constitute a not uninteresting class of then 
population. Krom time immemorial the Noors and Arabs of northern 
Atrica have imported from the inte rior black slaves of both sexes. The 
number of negroes, m the city ot Algiers, is about 1800. Some of 
them are free ; but as the law stands at present, negro slavery is not 
abolished here, ner to my knowledge has any law been passed by 
the French against the African slave-trade by land; but I believe 


coming up, ordered a trumpet to be blown to odinemn shown ss Stop, stop, * said 
the Arab guide; “ hush! no shouting, no trumpetting. These riders may be 
Arabs for aught that we know. Let us listen till we hear them speak.” La- 
gondie and his men listened and listened, but could hear not one word. But the 
\rab’s ear was not so obtuse. Ina few minutes he said “ Yes—they are French— 


at least they are not speaking Arabic." He could hear articulate words where an 
European ear could not discern a syllable. 
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that they intend soon to promulgate an edict to that effect, and in the 
mean time any master who should murder or even much maltreat 
a slave is amenable to certain punishment. At the same time, unless I 
am misled by my willingness to beheve a general and agreeable asser- 
tion, black slave ry here wears no very frightful aspect. The contempt 
for a sable skin is certainly nothing so strong as it 1s in the West Indies 
and North America, for there are many instances of Moors marrying 
negresses 5; and though it is admitted that a black fellow will now and 
then get a smack with a stick from his master, he is in general attached 
to him, and the Algerines boast that during the late invasion not a 
single negro deserted to the French camp. I had a conversation yes- 
terday with a wealthy Moor who has twenty-two blacks in his establish- 
ment. He said, * As to my black servants conspiring against me, I 
have no more apprehension of it than of my own children attempting 
my lite.’ ‘Phe heart yearns to believe such information. 

[ have just returned this morning from witnessing a superstitious cere- 
mony, which, though unwarranted by the koran, is practised by all the 
Mahome ‘tans he re, black, brown, and white, nav, by Jews also, [t con- 
sists in sacrificing the life of some eatable animal to one of the devils 
who inhabit certain fountains near Algiers. The number of bedeviled 
fountains in the Regency is a point in Algerine demonology which I 
cannot ascertain. Some say there are seven, and others seventy. Be 
that as it may, the devil is coaxed out of his well by the slaughter of 
some warm-blooded animal fit for human food, the meat of which is 
afterwards cooked and administered to the sic k, who recover by tasting 
it. The ceremony which I saw took place on the sea-shore. All that 
were present were negroes, except myself and a Marseillese merchant 
who understands Arabic, and who had the goodness to explain to me 
the language and nature of the sacrifice. A black high-priest, a sub- 
deacon, and two negress priestesses presided at the ceremony ; though, 
excepting their functions, and taking money, they bore no indications 
of priesthood. — The offering consisted of fowls. The priest and people 
joined ina loud song quite worthy of the devil, turning all the while 
their faces to the east. The victims were dipped in the sacred sea, as 
Homer calls it, after which the high-priest took them to a neighbouring 
fountain, and having waved his knife thrice around the head of an old 
woman who sat squatting beside it, cut their throats, and the devotees 

concluded their solemnity by a general giggle at the cries of the pullets, 
who seemed the only personages in the scene that disliked it. 

Among the population of Algiers [ ought to have meutioned the 
Mozabites, who come from the Desert, and who, though evid ‘ntly not 
negroe “a are so dark in comple xion, thi at I know not unde r what race to 
rank the Those far-off visitants have the monopoly of several trades 
here. The ‘y superintend the mills, the butcheries, and the baths. This 
useful corporation makes frequent journies to the Desert, from whence 
they import ostrich-feathers, and have retained under the French the 
monopoly which they enjoyed under the Dey. From the same country 
of those Beni-Mozeb, or Mozabites, come ‘the Piscaris, who are the 
night-wate hmen of Algiers. After a certain hour you see them sleeping 
in their ragged bernouses, on benches before the shops. They form a 
corporation, whose deacon makes a convention with the shopkeepers. to 
insure them against robbery at a certain price, and they are so vigilant, 
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that shop-lifting scarcely ever occurs. What amusingly various aspects 
human nature assumes in this country, and how many resources would 
they not afford to an ingenious novelist ! 


Letrrer VIII. 


Whenever the steam-packet comes in, I speed to the post-office, 
where thanks to my stars and my friends, | never fail to find) kind 
rs trom England, and then the * Cherub Content” tlutters his wihgs 
over my heart. How do T continue to hke this place ? 1s your first ques- 
ton. Why, wonderfully well, considering all its discomforts. The 
worst thing is, that the restaurants have got a a reputation. Do they 
deserve it? Nos on my honour and conscience, | do not believe one 
ord of the calumny ; but Alwiers is an il H-spe: aking place, wad they say 
at When you are devouring what is called lamb or mutton, you may he 
unconse iously eating of a gigot of jackal or haunch of hyena. | repeat 
to you my sincere faith that this is all falsehood and se: andal ; but still, 
though Othello was not a jealous man, he was made miserab le by insi- 
nuations; and in hke manner, when | sit down sharp-set to my plate of 
mutton, Fam haunted with chimerical fears that T may be farmg on the 
lion’s provider. God pity the man who has one misgiving thought about 
either Ins mutton or his marriage-bed ! 


+} 


“ Who doats, vet doubts, suspects, yet strongly loves.” 
Again, you say, what is the climate of Algers? | From all that IT can 
rve and karn, if we except some spots on the Matidjah and about 
na, it is a healthy climate. The heat was great when I arrived, but I 
never felt it quite intolerable exce pton one occasion, and then ouly fora 
very short time. In the middle of one night of September I awoke from 


eh ( j’, na | reatlile =s and burning heat, though | Wilts consclous that | had 
} 


’ 
! 
i? 


neither ate nor drank anything that ought to have fevered me. TI got 
up al dl opened the window, that I might respire more freely, but the 
r that rushed m was lke the heat from a baker’s oven, and made me 


fall half insensible on the tloor for several minutes. — 1 recovered, how- 
ever, and was well cnough next day to tell the accident to my frends. 
i ts they said, “that was nothing but a visit of the simoom, or wind 
of the Desert, who had heard of your arrival at Algiers, and thought it 
his duty to pay his respeets to vou.” ** Phank God,” I replied, * that 
he was not a long -winded visiter 

Well, but with all its taults, 1 like Algiers. IT can easily get out of 
ve dismal euty, and outside of the walls everything ts beautiful. When 
| sally forth from the gate of Bab-el- Oued, the bold sea-beach smells so 


iveshly, and sounds so musically, that [ little wonder at Homer calling 


the sea “ Divine.’ The air of autumn nerves my limbs, and the 
“mosphere is so clear, that | fecl as if a veil of gauze had been re- 
moved trom my eves since I looked on the scenery of Europe. kvery 
object—every turf and tree is so distinct a mile off, that it seems to me 
as if T could teuch them. They look like a picture held up to the eyes 
by the close heht of a candle. | ean fancy the Father of Nature him- 
self enjoving the beauties of his own creation, and admiring, by the 
leht of the blessed sun, 


* His children’s looks that brighten at the blaze.” 


} 
' 


But your letter challe nees me to subjects of more matter-of-fact con- 
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sideration. Before IT can attempt to answer what you ask me about 
Algiers, T must reduce your desultory questions into distinet heads, 
Query Ist. Will the French retain this colony * Query 2nd. Tf they do 
retain it, will they profit by it? Query 3rd. How do the natives like 
a French? Que ry 4th. Wall the advantages like ‘ly to be derivable 
by France from Algiers be pernicious to Great Britain? And query 
sth. Will the French possession of this part of Africa be a benefit to 
the general cause of civilization ? 

| venture on these questions rather as a diflident speculator than as 
one hoping to solve them. After all, can you expect me to predict in- 
fallibly what the French may do with Algiers, when, at this moment, 
the French nation itself scarcely knows is own mind upon the subject. 
But offering my opinion at the lowest rate at which you may value it, 
1 do think that the French will keep Algiers, beng pledged thereunto 
by their national pride, I am led to this opinion by the conversations 
I have had with their officers, civil and military and Lam certain that 
I have had more frank (observe, TI do not say confide ‘ntial) intercourse 
with them than any Englishman who has been here since the conquest. 
The French mind seems to me to wince at the idea of abandoning the 
colony, and above all at the slightest hint of England interfermg agamst 
their possession of it. If you wish them to retain Algiers, your surest 
way is to begin to squabble about it. A whimsical circumstance has by 
chance broken that reserve between the French and myself which our 
nationality might have otherwise created. They found by chance in 
Algiers a volume of * Blackwood’s Magazine*,’’ in which Lam deseribed 
as aman eaten up with Gallicism, one who, af a French and English 
regiment were about to charge each other, would wager in favour of the 
French. Now this calumny nettled me; and I wished Blackwood 
the black devil. I protested indignantly to the first French party I 
went into—it was when dining at General Voirol’s—that [ was no Gal- 
lican—no renegade. My regard for France, I said, impairs not one iota 
of my native patriotism. Because [ love my mother , is it necessary 
that I should spit in the face of every other decent old woman that I 
may meet with? Well, the French took my word for this; but they 
insisted that I had no Anti Gallican prejudices— no, none whatsoever. 
And one good effect has resulted to me from this character—namely, that 
they have put up with my speaking more plain truths to them than 
they would have otherwise borne, and that seeing me an undisguised man 
they are outspoken with me. [Tam much mistaken if their national pride 
will speedily resile from retaining Algiers, although it costs them at this 
moment about a million and a half sterling a-year for the support of 
somewhat less than 30,000. soldiers, the expense of the civil go- 
vernment included. The chance of the natives turning them out of the 
country [ reckon at nothing, and even their power of opposing their 
further invasion [ should calculate not to be great, if the French were 
to employ more cavalry and light artillery instead ‘of mainly depe nding 
on their infantry. The infantry man, loaded with arms and equipage 
under a climate that alternates deluges of rain with burning heat, and 








* © Blackwood's M: wgazine”’ treats meas if it were a playful cat. Upon the 


whole, exceedingly kind, it often purrs applause beyond my deserts; but, anon, 
it puts the claws out of the velvet sheath, and gives me a scratch that makes me 
suck my bleeding finger. 
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frequently in a hilly country, is very unfairly tried against Arabian 
cavalry, who are the best in the world at desultory warfare. To see 
the mounted Arab sweeping down declivities on which no jockey of 
England would venture would make your head spin round, and when 
he fires and manceuvres you would imagine him a piece of his own 
horse. My astonishment is that the little Frenchman, at one time 
drenched to the marrow with rain and at other times dissolved in heat 
like a boiled onion, has been able to cope so well as he has done 
with this enemy. But the French will improve in their warfare by 
experience, At present they have somewhat under 500 Arab cavalry 
in their pay, but they will increase their number, and in this manner 
they will have it in their power, if they choose, to conquer the country, 
Whether they will choose to do so or not is a different question, 
Buonaparte would have settled the matter sooner. Instead of groping 
and pawing about for the partial conquest of a coast 500 miles in extent, 
he would have struck up at once to Constantina, into the heart of the 
regency. My opinion, then, is that if the French be true to their 
feeling of national glory, they are able to retain, and to extend, their 
dominion over Algiers. 

Query 2nd. Wall her occupation of the colony repay France for her 
expenses, present and to come? Why, not for a long time; but, I 
should venture to think, ultimately. The golden prospects from indigo, 
cotton, sugar, and cochineal may have heen exaggerated; and as to 
corn, | cannot understand how a country so little irrigated could ever 
have been a granary to the Romans. ‘That tact is no doubt asserted about 
ancient Numidia, and you will observe that the said tradition would 
fall im pat with my purpose, if T were engaged as a special pleader to 
argue what is, nevertheless, my general opinion, that this colony might 
be made in the end a most productive colony to France. But the 
Cereal renown of old Numidia ts, I confess, to me a stumbling-block. 
As it is written in Greek and Latin, Tam bound to believe it; but 
as a matter of comprehension, | give up the problem. North America, 
I suspect, will, for an indefimite number of years, rear Indian corn and 
all manner of gram cheaper than it can be cultivated here. But, on 
this account, | am far trom surrendering my main position, that Algiers 
might be made a richly available colony to France. Itisa conquerable 
country. Its mountains are rich im metals and timber. In its eastern 
parts, towards Oran and Mostaganem, there 1s fossil or spontaneous 
salt enough to supply the whole world with that article; and if the 
Vine, the tobacco plant, the olive, and the silk-worm were cherished, the 
whole umiverse nnght sit down with oi to their salads, with silken 
velvet on their backs, and with cigars and wine at the cost of half 
nothing. 

Query Srd. How do the natives like the French? To be plain, I 
don’t think they have yet acquired a taste for them. The Jews com- 
plain that, since the arrival of the French, there has been “ Point de 
commershe ?* and the only Turk whose acquaintance I have made cuts 
me short from all conversation about them by exclaiming Bestia! To 
be sure, poor fellow, he owes them no love, for they thumped and 
misused him shamefully. The Moors are reserved in their conversation. 
Only on one occasion have I met with a rich, influential individual 
among them from whom I could elicit a sincere opinion; but as I got it 
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under his own roof, and with no warrant to publish it, T omit his name. 
1 said to him, that T would give much to know his sentiments respecting 
the French. He eyed me signiticantly, and rephed through the inter- 
preter, “ T will answer you with another question. Hlow would you 
like the French if they had come into England, dug up the bones of 
your parents and countrymen, and sent off a ship-load of them to be 
used by the sugar-bakers of France ?’? Here he alluded to the French 
having made a highway through the Moorish cemetery at the Bab-el- 
Oued gate at Algiers ; and though for this operation they had the tyrant 
plea of necessity, | believe they conducted it unfeelingly, and allowed 
their soldiers to pilfer the marble turbans that adorned the most respected 
tombs. As to the ship-full of bones and the sugar-bakers, I cannot so 
well vouch for that story. 

Before we parted, my entertainer ex pressed himself very freely about 
the Jews. Tle told me, with fierce delight in his countenance, that one 
satisfaction which the Mussulmans would enjoy in case of a change 
would be the punishment of those Hebrew dogs. They insulted us,” 
he said, ** the day after the entry of the French, and the day after their 
departure we should have our revenge.” From all that he told me, I 
believe that barbarous civil wars would be the result of France suddenly 
abandoning this conquest, and that the miserable Jews would stand a 
chance of being generally massacred, 

I come to the next question,—Whether Old England will suffer 
damage by the French possession of Algiers? You ask me how | 
can tolerate the idea of France continuing in possession of so large 
a portion of Northern Africa, and of thus beginning to realise Buona- 
parte’s idea of converting the Mediterranean into a great French 
lake? Let the French, you say, once settle themselves at Algiers, 
and they will by and by extend themselves right and left to ‘Punis 
and Morocco; Gibraltar and Malta will then cease to be ours. But 
this is all a vision. It requires France, at the present moment, to 
support 30,000 men, each man on an average costing 402. a-year, in 
order to keep hold of a few stations on the African coast. Let her con- 
quests extend to Morocco and Tunis, and with 90,000 men for her Afnean 
army she would have a yearly expense of between four and five millions. 

Further, you ask my opinion whether it would not be worth our 
while to put ina word against the said possession, as well to claim 
for ourselves some p tion of the Algerine coast—say Oran? IL have 
given you my opinion that, im the long run, much wealth might 
accrue from the colony to France; but | am not ashamed to say that 
it is only a conjectural opinion. However, supposing the country to be 
ultimate ‘ly produe tive to France, (its speedy productiveness 1s palpably 
out of the question,) is it certain and necessary that the wealth of our 
neighbours would be ruinous tous? I think not. I suspect that the 
issue might be quite the contrary, and that the African we valth of France 
might make her a better customer to our manufacturers, As to our 
claiming a part of the coast, if we had it, it would only involve us in 
garrison expenses, and be a source of quarrels with France, like those 
which arose out of the juxtaposition of our colonies and theirs in North 
America: nay more, the French would not concede an inch of the coast 
unless England were to negociate with her hand on the hilt of her sword ; 
and what Englishman, at this time of day, would suffer his beer to be 
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taxed one farthing in the hogshead for the sake of a war about Algiers ? 
The idea is preposterous, 

Next comes the more extensive question, — How far the general cause 
of human happiness and civilization is likely to be affected hy the 
French occupation of Algiers? T address you as one who believes that, 
if civilization and happiness be not synonymous terms, civilization, at 
least, diminishes the horrors of human misery. If 1 thought otherwise, 
| shou ld not discuss the subject with you. 

The moment an Englishman ean divest himself of apprehensions, as 
[ think he sately may, that the Frene h can do ANY harm to England hy 
retaimng Al; mie rs, it will be natural, at the first view of the subject, for the 
hberality of tis heart to argue thus: France is by much the more civi- 
lized nation, and her dominion ought to insure some chance of civi- 
lization, as she has already brought into Algiers the abolition of hideous 
punishments, and the knowledge of arts and sciences that diminish bi- 
gotry and barbarism. Yes, my triend, this position is true ; and its truth 
is some consolation to me. When L go out to the gate of Babazecn, 
and am shown the spot where the Jews used to be burnt alive, aud 
where criminals were precipitated from a high wall, to be caught by 
hooks half-way down, and detained in tortures for perhaps a week, | bless 
the event that has put Algiers under any dominion that will exclude such 
horrors. At the outside of that dreadful gate, as late as 1813, a friend 
of mine, too authentic an informant, saw a state criminal chained to a 
post to be starved ahve. The sufferer was a florid, stout man on the 
first day of his punishment, and he bore the pangs of famine for several 
days with heroic fortitude > but on the ninth day he was heard scream- 
ing for water to quench his thirst, and died with his bones coming 
through his skin. 

Further, in spite of all that | hear and see as to the difficulty of get- 
ting the natives to coalesce with their conquerors, [T cannot divest my 
mind of the idea that the French will ultuumately plant here the most 
important arts and sciences that tend to abate human misery. The Mus- 
sulman’s bigotry must ultimately retreat before civilization ; and God 
knows there is room enough for improvement in this barbasous land. 
‘The native population, though it will sometimes show you heads and 
forms worthy of a ser tural picture, exhibits incemparab ly more nunie- 
rous objects: of such wretchedness as you would not meet with im an 
European city: elephantiasis and blindness are excessively common ; 
and disease and poverty may be said to walk the streets. Until the 
French arrived there was se arcely au European surgeon or physician in 
the regency, except some runaway druggists’ ’prentices from Christen- 
dom; now there is an established school both of surgery and medicine, 
under the inspection of talented men. The doctrine of fatalism opposes 
itself am dimine to the very profession of medicine and surgery. A 
French ofhcer, who has written an account of the conquest, describes 
an interesting scene which he witnessed between a young Arab, who 
was brought in wounded to the French camp, and his ‘aged fis ther, who 
came to visit him. ‘The leg-bone of the youth had Leen shattered, but 
his life might have been saved by amputation of the limb. The old 
man hung over him in agony, beseeching him not to offend God and 
Mahomet by submitting to the operation. [lis son followed the advice, 
and Mahomet took him to himself in reward of his piety. There are, 
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nevertheless, Moors and Jews who pretend to make both clinical and 
surgical cures, and women who are called in as sages femmes ; but the 
native doctors know not a tittle of anatomy, and scarcely the names of 
their own medicines, many of which are noxious in the cases in which 
they are prescribed. Tu surgery they understand not even the use of a 
lancet. They console the cholic, the stone, and ple urisy with the appli- 
cation of red-hot iron to the suffering parts. This treatment often 
cheits shrieks of assurance from the patients that they are perfectly 
cured, and intreaties that the application may be remove “dl. The ‘vy bleed 
and amputate with a razor, and stop hemorrhage with boiling piteh, 
Dr. Abernethy, in lecturing on the disease of wens, said that he knew 
not how to cure them, and that perh: aps Whistling to them was not the 
worst prescription. In like manner, it is possible that the amulets be- 
stowed on the Algerines by their holy maraboots are amongst the most 
innocent of their cures. 

Enormous mortality and suffering necessarily result from this igno- 
rance of the healing art. For one hideous malady they know no sort 
of remedy. ‘The blood of the sufferer runs infec ted in his veins all his 
life, and makes his children also its victims. When the plague used to 
come here, its ravages exceeded all conception ; Whole villages and 
cities have been known to be unpeopled by it; harvests rotted on the 
ground for want of reapers; and flocks and he rds wandered wide with- 
out a master. Large encampments of the Arabs might be met with, 
where the dead lay unburied under their tents. Leweson, who wit- 
nessed the plague of Algiers in 1787, : says that, of an evening, the only 
sounds to be heard were the lamentations at funerals and the howlinygs 
of the jackals. 

I am restrained only by the disagreeableness of the subject from 
mentioning other instances of the human misery resulting from igno- 
rance and barbarism in this country; but [ assure you that I have seen 
enough to convince me that the retention of the country by France as 
a point Pappur for the entrance of European civilization into Africa is 
a consummation devoutly to be wished for 

I have already alluded more than once to the faults which the French 
have committed since their occupation of the colony, including, under 
the gentle denomination of faulis, a few uscless murders committed on 
the natives. With regard to this subject, however, 1 am deterred from 
bestowing my prolixity upon you by two considerations. In the first 
plaice, the French themselves ‘speak with regret of hose occurrences 
whic h have sullied their character for humanity : thet press has indig- 
nantly exposed them ; and it is my firm opinion, if France perseveres 
in retaining Algiers, that she will learn, as we ourselves have cert: unly 
learnt in India, to a certain degree, the policy of being just and hu- 
mane. In the next place, I should feel it my duty, as an Englishman 
criminating the cruelties of the Fretch in northern Africa, to cast a 
glance at the question whether our own conduct in Caffraria has been 
perfectly immaculate? In my opinion, the latter country could make 
out a stronger case against us than Algiers could against the French : 
so on this topic T shall abstain from drawing up any special indictment 
against the French, though I leave you to understand in general that 
their conduct would admit of amelioration. 
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“ Notre bonheur, mon cher, se Giendra toujours entre la plante de nos pieds et 
notre oceiput; et quil coite un million par an ou cent louis, la perception in- 
trinsique est la meme au-dedans de nous. ’—Le P’ere Goriot, 


Tuere were a hundred students inthe new class matriculated at Yale 
College, in Connecticut, in the year TS—. They were young men of 
diflerent ages and of all conditions in lite, but less various m their mien 
and breeding than in’ the characteristics of the widely-separated states 
from which they came, [tis not thought extraordinary in Europe that 
the Preneh and English, the German and the Ttalian, should possess 
distinet national traits : vet one American is Sup) posed to be nike every 
other, thongh the two between whom the comparison is drawn were 
born and bred as far apart, and in as different latitudes as the Highland 
cateran and the brigand ot Calabria. 

I looked around me with seme interest, when, on the first morning 
of the term, the president, professors, and students of the university 
assembled im the college chapel at the sound of the prayer-bell, and, 
With my brother Freshmen, | stood in the side aisle, closing up with 
our motley and, as yet, unclassical heads and habiliments, the long 
files of the more initiated classes. The berry-brown tan of the sun of 
Georgia, unblanched by study, was still di uk and deep on the cheek of 
one; the look of command | nes through the imadolent attitude be- 
traved in another, the young Caroliman and slave-master ; a coat of 

ereen, garnished with fur and bright buttons, and sh: iped leon by the 
tailor than by the Herculean and expansive frame over which it was 
strained, had a taste of Kentucky in its complexion; the white skin 
and red or sandy hair, cold expression, still black coat, and serious 
ttention to the service, told of the Puritan son of New Hampshire or 
Vermont; and, perked up in his well-fitted coat, the exquisite of the 
class, stood the slight and metropolitan New Yorker, with a firm belief 
in his tailor and himself written on his effeminate lip, and an occasional 
look at his neighbour’s coats and shoulders, that might have been con 
strued imto wonder upon what western river or mountain dwelt the 
builders of such coats and men! 

Rather annoyed at last by the glances of one or two seniors, who 
were amusing themselves with my simple g raze of curiosity, [ turned my 
attention to my more immediate neigh bourhood. A youth with close, 
curling, brown hair, rather under-sized, but with a certain decision and 
nerve in his lip which struck me immediately, and which seemed to 
express somehow a confidence in himself which his limbs scarce bore 
out, stood with his back to the pulpit, and with his foot on the seat, and 
his elbow on his knee, seemed to have fallen at once into the habit of 
the place, and to be beyond surprise or interest. - As it was the custom 
of the college to take plac es at prayers and vecitation alphabetically, 
and he was likely to be my neighbour in chapel and hall for the next 
four years, I speculated rather more than I should else have done on his 
face and manner ; and as the president came to his Amen, I came to the 
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conclusion, that whatever might be Mr. “ S.’s” capacity for fr iendship, 
his ill-will would be very demonstrative and mane 

‘The term went on, the — of the little republic fermented, and 
as first appearances wore away, or peculiarities wore off by collision or 
developed by intimacy, the different members of the class rose or fell in 
the general estimation, and the graduation of talent and spirit: became 
more just and definite. The © Southerners and Northeners,” as they 
are called, soon discovered, like the classes that had gone before them, 
that they had no qualities in common, and of the secret societies which 
exist among the students in that university, joined each that of their 
own compatriots. The Carolinian or Georgian, who had passed his life on 
a plantation secluded from the secicty of his equals, soon found out the 
value of his chivalrous deportment and graceful indolence in the gay 
society for which the town is remarkable; while the Vermontese, or 
W hite- Mountaineer, “ made unfashionably,’? and ill at ease on a carpet, 
took another line of ambition, and sat down with the advantage of 
constitutional patience and perseverance to the study which he would 
find in theend a “ better continuer,”’ even in the race fora lady’s favour. 

It was the only republic [ have ever known —that class of Freshmen. 
It was a fair arena; and neither in polities, nor society, vor literature, 
nor love, nor religion, have I, in much searching through the world, 
found the same fair play or good feeling. ‘Talk of our own re public !- 
iis society is the very core and gall of the worst growth of poring 
Talk of the republic of letters !—the two groves by the pyramid « 
Caius Cestius laugh it to scorn. Of love !—of religion! ~ What is 
hought and sold like that which has the name of the first? What is 
made a snare and a tool by the designing like the last? But here— 
with a government over us ever kindly and paternal, no favour shown, 
and no privilege denied,—every equi ality in the competitors at all pos- 
sible—age, previous education, ‘and, above all, worldly position,—it was 
an arena in which a generous spirit would wrestle with an abandon of 
heart and limb he might never know in the world again, Every indivi- 
dual rising or falling by the estimation he exacts of his fellows, there 
is no such school of honour. Each, of the many palms of schol: arship, 
from the severest to the lightest, aiming at that which best suits his 
genius, and as welcome as another to the goal, there is no apology for 
the laggard. Of the feelings that stir the heart in our youth—of the 
few, the very few, which have no recoil, and leave no repentance—this 
leaping from the starting-post of mind—this first spread of the encou- 
raged wing in the free heaven of thought and knowledge—is recorded 
in my own slender experience as the most joyous and the most un- 
mingled. He who has soiled his bright honour with the tools of poli- 
tical ambition,—he who has leant his soul upon the charity of a sect in 
religion,—he who has loved, hoped, and trusted in the greater arena of 
life and manhood,—must look back on days like these as the broken- 
winged eagle to the sky—as the Indian’s subdued horse to the prairie. 


Il. 


New Haven is not alone the seat of a university. It is a kind of 
metropolis of education. The excessive beauty of the town, with its 
embowered streets and sunny gardens, the refinement of its society, its 
central position and accessibility, and the facilities for attending the 
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lectures of the College Professors, render it a most desirable place of 
instruction in every department. Among others, the fem: ale schools of 
the place have a great reputation, and this, which in bk uLope, OF with a 
european state of society, would probably be an evil, is, from the simple 
and frank character of manners in America, a mutual and decided 
udvantage. The daughters of the first families of the country are sent 
here, committed for two, three, or four years, to the exclusive eare of the 
head of the establishment, and (as one of the privileges and advantages 
of the school) associating frecly with the general society of the town, the 
male part, of course, composed priuc bea of students. A more easy 
and liberal mtereourse exists ino ho society in the world, and in no 
society that [ have ever seen is the tone of morals and manners so high 
and unexceptionable. Attachments are often formed, and little harm is 
thought of it; and unless 1 it Is a very strong case of disparity or ob _ 
tion, no obstacle is thrown in the way of the common imtercours 
between lovers; and the lady returns to her family, and the gentleman 
senior disappears with his degree, and they meet and marry—if they 
like. Uf they do not, the lady stands as we il in the matrimonial market 
as ever, and the gentleman (unlike his horse) is not damaged by having 
been on his knees. 

lake “ Le Now Fainéant,’? at the tournament, my friend St. John 
scemed more a looker-on than an actor in the various pursuits of the 
university. A sudden interference in a quarrel in which a brother 
freshman was contending against odds enlightened the class as to his 
spirit and = strength; he acquitted himself at’ recitations with 
the air of self-contempt tor such easy excellence ; he dressed plainly, 
but with instinctive taste; and at the end of the first term, having 
shrunk from all intumacy, and lived alone with his books and a kind of 
trapper’s dog he had brought with him from the west, he had acquired 
an ascendency in the opinion of the class for which no one could well 
account, but to which every one unhesitatingly assented, 

We reiurned after our first short vacation, and of my — class- 
mates there was but one whom [I much eared to meet again. St. John 
had 0g the vacation in his rooms, and my evident pleasure ai mect- 
ing him, for the first time, seemed to open his heart to me. He invited 
me to breakfast with him. By favour seldom granted to a freshman, he 
had a lodging in the town— the rest of the class bei ‘ing compelled to live 
with a chum in the college buildings. [found his reooms—(I was the 
first of the class who had entered them)—more luxuriously furnished 
than T had expected from the simplicity of his appearance, but his 
books, not many, but select, and (what is in America an expensive 
luxury) in the best E nelish editions and superbly bound, excited most 
my envy and surprise. Ilow he should have acquired tastes of such 
ultra-civilization in the forests of the west Was a mystery that remained 
to be solved. 


Hl. 


At the extremity of a green lane in the o ae skirt of the fashionable 
suburb of New Haven vo a rambling old Dutch house, built pro- 
bably when the cattle of Mynheer gr: azed over the present site of the 
town. It was a wik view ss of irregul: ir rooms, of no describable shape 
in its exterior, and from its southern balcony, to use an expressive Gal- 
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licism, “ gave upon the bay.’? Long Island Sound, the great highway 
from the Northern Atlantic to New York, weltered in alternate lead 
and silver (oftener like the brighter metal, for the climate is divine), 
hetween the curving lip of the bay and the interminable aud sandy 
shore of the island, some six leagues distant, the procession of ships 
and steamers stole past with an imperceptible progress, the ceaseless 
bells of the college chapel came deadened through the trees from 
behind, and (the day being one of golden autumn, and myself and 
St. John waiting while black Agatha answered the door-bell) ‘the sun- 
steeped precipice of East Rock, with its tiara of blood-red maples 
flushing like a Turk’s banner in the light, drew from us both a truant 
wish for a ramble and a holiday. I shall have more to say anon of the 
foliage of an American October, but just now, while I remember it, I 


wish to record a belief of my own, that if, as philosophy supposes, we 
have lived other lives—if 


* our star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar," 


it is surely in the days tempered like the one I am remembering and 
describing—profoundly serene, sunny as the top of Olympus, heavenly 
pure, holy, and more invigorating and intoxicating than luxurious or 
balmy s—the sort of air that the visiting angels might have brought 
with them to the tent of Abraham—it is on such days, I would record, 
that my own memory steps back over the dim threshold of life—(so it 
scems to me)—and on such days only. 


our youth and our household gods to a sunnier land, if it were alone for 
these immortal revelations. 

In a few minutes from this time were assembled in Mrs, Ilfrington’s 
drawing-room the six or seven young ladies of my more particular 
acquaintance among her pupils, of whom one was a new comer, and the 
object of my mingled curiosity and admiration. It was the one day of 
the week when morning visiters were admitted, and I was there, in com- 
pliance with an unexpected request from my friend, to present him to 
the agreeable circle of Mrs. Ilfrington. As an habitué in her family, 
this excellent lady had taken occasion to introduce to me, a week or two 
hefore, the new comer of whom I have spoken above, a departure from 
the ordinary rule of the establishment, which I felt to be a compliment, 
and which gave me, I presumed, a tacit claim to mix myself up in that 
young lady’s destiny as deeply as I should find agrecable. The new 
comer was the daughter of an Indian chief, and her name was Nunu. 

The wrongs of civilization to the noble aborigines of America are a 
subject of much poetical feeling in the United States, and will ulti- 
mately become the poetry of the nation. At present the sentiment 

takes occasionally a tangible shape, and the transmission of the daughter 
of a Cherokee chief to New Haven, to be educated at the expense of the 
government, and of several young men of the same high birth to dif- 
ferent coileges, will be recorded among the evidences in history that we 
did not plough the bones of their fathers into our fields without some 
feclings of compunction. Nunu had come to the sea-bord under the 
charge of a female missionary, whose pupil she had been in one of the 
native schools of the West, and was destined, though a chief’s 
daughter, to return as a teacher to her tribe when she should have mas- 
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tered some of the higher accomplishments of her sex. She was an apt 
scholar, but her settled melanc holy when away from her books had 
determined Mrs. Ilfrington to try the effect of a little society upon her, 
and hence my privilege to ask for her appearance in the drawing-room. 

As we strolled down in the alternate shade and sunshine of the road, 
I had been a little piqued at the want of interest, and the manner of 
course, with which St. John had received my animated descriptions of 
the personal beauty of the Cherokee. 

“T have hunte d with the tribe,’’ was his only answer, “and knew 
their features. 

* But she is not like them,” I replied, with a tone of some impa- 
tience; “she is the beau ideal of a red-skin, but it is with the softened 
features of an Arab or an Egyptian. She is more willowy than erect, 
and has no higher cheek- bones than the plaster Venus in your cham- 
bers. If it were not for the lambent fire in her eye, you ‘might take 
her, in the sculptured pose of her attitudes, for an immortal bronze of 
C Pigs I tell you she is divine.” 

John called to his dog, and we turned along the green bank above 
aa be ‘ach, with Mrs, Ilfrington’s house im view, and so opens a new 
chapter of my story. 

IV. 

In the united pictures of Paul Veronese and Raphael, steeped as their 
colours seem to have been in the divinest age of Venetian and Roman 
female beauty, I have scarce found so many lov ely women, of so different 
models and so perfect, as were assembled during my Sophomore year 
under the roof of Mrs. Ilfrington. They went : about in their evening 
walks, graceful and angelic, but, like the virgin pearls of the sea, they 
poured the light of their loveliness on the vegetating oysters about 
them, and no diver of fashion had vet taught them their value. Igno- 

rant myself in those days of the “scale of be auty, their features are 

enamelled in my memory, and I have tried insensibly by that standard 
(and found wanting) of every court in Europe the dames most wor- 
shipped and highest born. Queen of the Sicilies, loveliest in your own 
realm of sunshine and passion! Pale and transparent princess—pearl 
of the court of Florence—than whom the creations on the immortal 
walls of the Pitti less discipline our eye for the shapes of heaven ! 
Gipsy of the Pactolus! Jewess of the Thracian Gallipolis ! ! 6 Bright 
and gifted cynosure of the aristocracy of England !—ye are five women 
| have seen in as many years’ wi andering over the world, lived to gaze 
upon, and live to reme mber and adore—a constellation, I slencet believe, 
that has absorbed all the intensest light of the beauty of a hemisphere 

yet, with your pictures coloured to life in my memory, and the pride 
of rank and state thrown over most of you like an elevating charm, I 
go back to the school of Mrs. Ilfrington, and (smile if you will !) 
they were as lovely, and stately, and as worthy of the worship of the 
world. 

I introduced St. John to the young ladies as they came in, Having 
never seen him exce pt in the presence of men, I was a little curious to 
know whether his singular ap/ombh would serve him as well with the 
other sex, of which I was aware he had had a very slender experience. 
My attention was distracted at the moment of mentioning his name to 
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a lovely little Georgian (with eyes full of the liquid sunshine of the 
south), by a sudden bark of joy from the dog, who had been left in the 
hall; and as the door opened, and the slight and graceful Indian gir] 
entered the room, the usually unsocial animal sprang bounding in, 
lavishing caresses on her, and seemingly wild with the delight of a re- 
cognition. 

In the confusion of taking the dog from the room, I had again lost 
the moment of remarking St. John’s manner, and on the entrance of 
Mrs. [lfrington, Nunu was sitting calmly by the piano, and my friend 
was talking in a quiet undertone with the passionate Georgian. 

“T must apologise for my dog,” said St. John, bowing gracefully to 
the mistress of the house; * he was bred by Indians, and the sight of a 
Cherokee reminded him of happier days—as it did his master.’ 

Nunu turned her eyes quickly upon him, but immediately resumed 
her apparently deep study of the abstruse figures in the Kidderminster 

carpet. 

‘* You are well arrived, young gentlemen,” said Mrs. Ilfrington, 
we press you into our service for a botanical ramble. Mr. Slingsby 
is at leisure, and will be delighted, Lam sure. Shall IT say as much for 
you, Mr. St. John ?” 

John bowed, and the ladies left the room for their bonnets, Mrs. 
Ilfrington last. The door was scarcely closed when Nunu re-appeared, 
and checking herself with a sudden feeling at the first step over the 
threshold, stood gazing at St. John, evidently under very powerful 
cmotion, 

** Nunu!”’ he said, smiling slowly and unwillingly, and holding out 
his hand with the air of one who forgives an offence. 

She sprang upon his bosom with the bound of a leveret, and between 
her fast kisses broke the endearing epithets of her native tongue, in 
words that I only understood by their passionate and thrilling accent. 
The language of the heart is universal. 

The fair scholars came in one after another, and we were soon on our 
way through the green fields to the flowery mountain-side of East Rock ; 
Mrs. Ilfrington’s arm and conversation having fallen to my share, and 
St. John rambling at large with the rest of the party, but more parti- 
cularly beset by Miss Temple, whose Christian name was Isabella, and 
Whose Christian charity had no bowels for broken hearts. 

The most sociable individuals of the party for a while were Nunu 
and Lash; the dog’s recollections of the past seeming, like those of 
wiser animals, more agreeable than the present. ‘The Cherokee asto- 
nished Mrs. Ilfrington by an abandonment to joy and frolic which she 
had never displayed before, sometimes fairly outrunning the dog at full 
speed, and sometimes sitting down breathless upon a green bank, while 
the rude creature overpowered her with his caresses. The scene gave 
origin to a grave discussion between that well-instructed lady and 
myself, upon the singular force of childish association—the extraordi- 
nary intimacy between the Indian and the trapper’s dog being explained 
satisfactorily (to her, at least) on that attractive principle. Had she 
but seen Nunu spring.into the bosom of my friend half an hour before, 
she might have added a material corollary to her proposition. If the 
dog and the chief’s daughter were not old friends, the chief’s daughter 
and St. John certainly were. 
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As well as I could judge by the motions of two people walking before 
me, St. John was advancing fast in the favour and acquaintance of the 
graceful Georgian. Her southern indolence was probably an apology 
in Mrs, Ilfrington’s eyes for leaning heavily on her companion’s arm ; 
but, in a momentary halt, the capricious beauty disembarrassed herself 
of the bright scarf that had floated over her shoulders, and bound it 
playfully around his waist. This was rather strong on a first acquaint- 
ance, and Mrs. Ilfrington was of that opinion. 

‘Miss Temple!” said she, advancing to whisper a reproof in the 
beauty’s ear. 

Before she had taken a second step, Nunu bounded over the low 
hedge, followed by the dog with whom she had been chasing a butterfly, 
and springing upon St. John with eyes that flashed fire, she tore the 
scarf into shreds, and stood trembling and pale, with her feet on the 
silken fragments. 

“ Madam!” said St. John, advancing to Mrs. Ilfrington, after casting 
on the Cherokee a look of surprise and displeasure, ‘ I should have told 
you before that your pupil and myself are not new acquaintances. Her 
father is my friend. I have hunted with the tribe, and have hitherto 
looked upon Nunu as a child. You will believe me, I trust, when I 
say her conduct surprises me, and I beg to assure you that any influence 
I may have over her will be in accordance with your own wishes 
exclusively.” 

His tone was cold, and Nunu listened with fixed lips and frowning 
eyes. 

* Have you seen her before since her arrival ?”’ asked Mrs, Ilfrington. 

“My dog brought me yesterday the first intelligence that she was 
here. He returned from his morning ramble with a string of wampum 
about his neck, which had the mark of the tribe. He was her gift,” he 
added, patting the head of the dog, and looking with a softened expres- 
sion at Nunu, who drooped her head upon her bosem, and walked on 
in tears. 

vs 

The chain of the Green Mountains, after a gallop of some five hun- 
dred miles, from Canada to Connecticut, suddenly pulls up on the shore 
of Long Island Sound, and stands rearing with a bristling mane of pine- 
trees, three hundred feet in air, as if checked in mid-career by the sea. 
Standing on the brink of this bold precipice, you have the bald face of 
the rock in a sheer perpendicular below you ; and, spreading away from 
the broken masses at its foot, lies an emerald meadow inlaid with a 
crystal and rambling river, across which, at a distance of a mile or two, 
rise the spires of the U ‘niversity, from what else were a thick-serried 
wilderness of elms. Back from the edge of the precipice extends a 
wild forest of hemlock and fir, ploughed on its northern side by a moun- 
tain-torrent, whose bed of marl, dry and overhung with trees in the 
summer, serves as a path and a guide from the plain to the summit. 
It were a toilsome ascent but for that smooth and hard pavement, and 
the impervious and green thatch of pine-tassels overhung. 

Antiquity in America extends no farther back than the days of Crom- 
well, and East Rock is traditionary ground with us—for there harboured 
the regicides Whalley and Goffe, and many a breath-hushing tale is 
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told of them over the smouldering log-fires of Connecticut. Not to rob 
the historian, I pass on to say that this cavernous path to the mountain 
top was the resort in the holiday summer afternoons of most of the 
poetical and otherwise well-disposed gentlemen Sophomores, and, on 
the day of which I speak, of Mrs. Ilfrington and her seven-and-twenty 
lovely scholars. The kind mistress ascended with the assistance of my 
arm, and St. John drew stoutly between Miss Temple and a fat young 
lady with an incipient asthma. Nunu had not been seen since the 
first cluster of hanging flowers had hidden her from our sight, as she 
bounded upward. 

The hour or two of slanting sunshine, poured in upon the summit of 
the precipice from the west, had been sufficient to induce a fine and 
silken moss to show its fibres and small blossoms above the carpet of 
pine-tassels; and emerging from the brown shadow of the wood, you 
stood on a verdant platform, the foliage of sighing trees overhead, a 
fairies’ velvet beneath you, and a view below that you may as well (if 
you would not dic in your ignorance) make a voyage over the water 
to see. 

We found Nunu lying thoughtfully near the brink of the precipice, 
and gazing off over the waters of the Sound, as if she watched the coming 
or going of a friend under the white sails that spotted its bosom. We 
recovered our breath in silence, I alone, perhaps, of that considerable 
company gazing with admiration at the lithe and unconscious figure of 
grace lying in the attitude of the Grecian Hermaphrodite on the brow 
of the rock before us. Her eyes were moist and motionless with 
abstraction, her lips just perceptibly curved in an expression of mingled 
pride and sorrow, her small hand buried and clenched in the moss, and 
her left foot and ankle, models of spirited symmetry, escaped carelessly 
from her dress, the high instep strained back as if recovering from a 
leap, with the tense control of emotion. 

The game of the coquettish Georgian was well played. With a true 
woman’s pique, she had redoubled her attentions to my friend from the 
moment that she found it gave pain to another of her sex ; and St. John, 
like most men, seemed not unwilling to see a new altar kindled to his 
vanity, though a heart he had already won was stifling with the incense. 
Miss Temple was very lovely. Her skin, of that tint of opaque and 
patrician white which is found oftenest in Asian latitudes, was just per- 
ceptibly warmed towards the centre of the cheek with a glow like sun- 
shine through the thick white petal of a magnolia; her eyes were hazel, 
with those inky lashes which enhance the expression a thousand-fold, 
either of passion or melancholy ; her teeth were like strips from the lily’s 
heart; and she was clever, captivating, graceful, and a thorough co- 
quette. St. John was mysterious, romantic-looking, superior, and, just 
now, the only victim in the way. He admired, as all men do, those 
qualities which, to her own sex, rendered the fair Isabella unamiable ; 
and yielded himself, as all men will, a satisfied prey to enchantments of 
which he knew the springs were the pique and vanity of the enchant- 
ress. How singular it is that the highest and best qualities of the 
female heart are those with which men are the least captivated ! 

A rib of the mountain formed a natural seat a little back from the 
pitch of the precipice, and here sat Miss Temple, triumphant in draw- 
ing all eyes upon herself and her tamed lion; her lap full of flowers, 
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which he had found time to gather on the way, and her white hands 
employed in arranging a bouquet, of which the destiny was yet a secret. 
Next to their own loves, ladies like nothing on earth like mending or 
marring the loves of others ; and while the violets and already-drooping 
wild tlowers were coquettishly chosen or rejected by those slender 
fingers, the sun might have swung back to the east like a pendulum, 
and those seven-and-twenty Misses would have watched their lovely 
schoolfellow the same. Nunu turned her head slowly around at last, 
and silently looked on. St. John lay at the feet of the Georgian, glanc- 
ing from the flowers to her face, and from her face to the flowers, with 
an admiration not at all equivocal. Mrs. Ilfrington sat apart, absorbed 
in finishing a sketch of New Haven; and I, interested painfully in 
watching the emotions of the Cherokee, sat with my back to the trunk 
of a hemlock,—the only spectator who comprehended the whole extent 
of the drama. 

A wild rose was set in the heart of the bouquet at last, a spear of 
ribbon-grass added to give it grace and point, and nothing was wanting 
but a string. Reticules were searched, pockets turned inside out, and 
never a bit of ribbon to be found. The beauty was in despair. 

* Stay,” said St. John, springing to his feet. ‘“ Lash! Lash!’’ 

The dog came coursing in from the wood, and crouched to his 
master’s hand. 

* Will a string of wampum do?” he asked, feeling under the long 
hair on the dog’s neck, and untying a fine and variegated thread of 
many-coloured beads, worked exquisitely. 

The dog growled, and Nunu sprang into the middle of the circle 
with the fling ef an adder, and seizing the wampum as he handed it to 
her rival, called the dog, and fastened it once more around his neck. 

The ladies rose in alarm; the belle turned pale, and clung to St. 
John’s arm; the dog, with his hair bristling upon his back, stood close 
to her feet, in an attitude of defiance ; and the superb Indian, the pe- 
culiar genius of her beauty developed by her indignation, her nostrils 
expanded, and her eyes almost showering fire in their flashes, stood 
before them like a young Pythoness, ready to strike them dead with a 
regard, 

St. John recovered from his astonishment after a moment, and leay- 
ing the arm of Miss Temple, advanced a step, and called to his dog. 

The Cherokee patted the animal on the back, and spoke to him in 
her own language ; and, as St. John still advanced, Nunu drew herself 
to her fullest height, placed herself before the dog, who slunk growling 
from his master, and said to him, as she folded her arms, “‘ The wampum 
is mine.” — 

St. John coloured to the temples with shame. 

‘“* Lash!” he cried, stamping with his feet, and endeavouring to fright 
him from his protectress. 

The dog howled and crept away, half crouching with fear, toward the 
precipice ; and St. John, shooting suddenly past Nunu, seized him on 
the brink, and held him down by the throat. 

The next instant, a scream of horror from Mrs. Ilfrington, followed 
by a terrific echo from every female present, started the rude Kentuckian 
to his feet. 


Clear over the abyss, hanging with one hand by an ashen sapling, 
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the point of her tiny foot just poising on a projecting ledge of rock, 
swung the desperate Cherokee, sustaining herself with perfect ease, but 
with all the determination of her iron race collected in calm concentra- 
tion on her lips. 

Restore the wampum to his neck,” she cried, with a voice that 
thrilled the very marrow with its subdued fiercencess, “ or my blood rest 
on your soul !” 

St. John flung it toward the dog, and clasped his hands in silent 
horror, 

The Cherokee bore down the sapling till its slender stem cracked 
with the tension, and rising lightly with the rebound, alit like a feather 
upon the rock. The subdued student sprang to her side; but with 
scorn on her lip, and the flush of exertion already vanished from her 
cheek, she called to the dog, and with rapid strides took her way alone 
down the mountain. 


VI. 


Five years had elapsed. I had put to sea from the sheltered river of 
boyhood,—had encountered the storms of a first entrance into life,— 
had trimmed my boat, shortened sail, and, with a sharp eye to wind- 
ward, was lying fairly on my course. Among others from whom I had 
parted company was Paul St. John, who had shaken hands with me at 
the University gate, leaving me, after four years’ intimacy, as much in 
doubt as to his real character and history as the first day we met. I 
had never heard him speak of either father or mother, nor had he, to 
my knowledge, received a letter from the day of his matriculation. He 
passed his vacations at the University ;—he had studied well, yet 
refused one of the highest college honours offered him with his degree ; 
—he had shown many good qualities, yet some unaccountable faults ;— 
and, all in all, was an enigma to myself and the class. I knew him 
clever, accomplished, and conscious of superiority ; and my knowledge 
went no farther. The coach was at the gate, and I was there to see 
him off; and, after four years’ constant association, I had not an idea 
where he was going, or to what he was destined.—The driver blew his 
horn. 

“God bless you, Slingsby !” 

* God bless you, St. John!” 

And so we parted. 

It was five years from this time, I say, and, in the bitter struggles of 
first manhood, I had almost forgotten there was such a being in the 
world. Late in the month of October, in 1829, I was on my way west- 
ward, giving myself a vacation from the law. I embarked, on a clear 
and delicious day, in the small steamer which plies up and down the 
Cayuga Lake, looking forward to a calm feast of scenery, and caring 
little who were to be my fellow-passengers. As we got out of the little 
harbour of Cayuga, I walked astern for the first time, and saw the not 
very unusual sight of a group of Indians standing motionless by the 
wheel. They were chiefs, returning from a diplomatic visit to Wash- 
ington. ; 

1 sat down by the companion-ladder, and opened soul and eye to the 
glorious scenery we were gliding through. The first severe frost had 
come, and the miraculous change had passed upon the leaves which is 
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known only in America. The blood-red sugar maple, with a leaf 
brighter and more delicate than a Circassian lip, stood here and there 
in the forest like the Sultan’s standard in a host—the solitary and iar- 
seen aristocrat of the wilderness; the birch, with its spirit-like and 
amber leaves, ghosts of the departed summer, turned out along the 
edges of the woods like a lining of the palest gold ; the broad sycamore 
and the fan-like catalpa flaunted their saffron foliage i in the sun, spotted 
with gold like the wings of a lady-bird; the kingly oak, with its sum- 
mit shaken bare, still hid its majestic trunk in a drapery of sumptuous 
dyes, like a stricken monarch, gathering his robes of state about him to 
die royally in his purple ; the tall poplar, with its minaret of silver 
leaves, stood blanched like a coward in the dying forest, burthening 
every breeze with its complainings ; the hickory paled through its en- 
during green; the bright berries of the mountain-ash flushed with a 
more sanguine glory in the unobstructed sun ; the gaudy tulip-tree, the 
Sybarite of vegetation, stripped of its golden cups, still drank the intoxi- 

cating light of noon-day in leaves than which the lip of an Indian shell 
was never more delicately tinted; the still deeper-dyed vines of the 
lavish wilderness, perishing with the noble things whose summer they 
had shared, outshone them in their decline, as woman in her death is 
heavenlier than the being on whom in life she leaned; and alone and 
unsympathising in this universal decay, outlaws from Nature, stood the 
fir and the hemlock, their frowning and sombre heads darker and less 
lovely than ever, in contrast with the death-struck glory of their com- 
panions. 

The dull colours of English autumnal foliage give you no conception 
of this marvellous phenomenon. The change here is gradual; in 
America it is the work of a night—of a single frost ! 

Oh, to have seen the sun set on hills bright in the still green and lin- 
gering summer, and to wake in the morning to a spectacle like this ! 

It is as if a myriad of rainbows were laced through the tree-tops—as 
if the sunsets of a summer—gold, purple, and crimson—had been fused 
in the alembic of the west, and poured back in a new deluge of light 
and colour over the wilderness. It is as if every leaf in those countless 
trees had been painted to outflush the tulip—as if, by some electric 
miracle, the dyes of the earth’s heart had struck upw ard, and her crys- 

tals and ores, her sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies had ‘let forth their 
imprisoned colours to mount through the roots of the forest, and, like 
the angels that in olden time entered the bodies of the dying, Teanimate 
the perishing leaves and revel an hour in their brave 

I was sitting by the companion-ladder, thinking to what on earth 
these masses of foliage could be resembled, when a dog sprang upon 
my knees, and, the moment after, a hand was laid on my shoulder. 

“ St. John ? Impossible!” 

** Bodily !”? answered my quondam classmate. 

[ looked at him with astonishment. The sozgné man of fashion I 
had once known was enveloped in a kind of hunter’s frock, loose and 
large, and girded to his waist by a belt ; his hat was exchanged for a 
cap of rich otter-skin ; his pantaloons spread with a slovenly careless- 
ness over his feet ; and, altogether, there was that in his air which told 
me at a glance that he had renounced the world. Lash had recovered 
his leanness, and, after wagging out his joy, he crouched between my 
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feet, and lay looking into my face us if he was brooding over the more 
idle days in which we had been acquainted. 

‘** And where are you bound?” I asked, having answered the same 
question for myself. 

‘© Westward with the chiefs!” 

** For how long ?”’ 

** The remainder of my life.” 

I could not forbear an exclamation of surprise. 

‘** You would wonder less,” said he, with an impatient gesture, “ if 
you knew more of me. And by the way,” he added with a smile, * I 
think I never told you the first half of the story—my life up to the time 
I met you.”’ 

** It was not for want of a catechist,” I answered, settling myself in 
an attitude of attention. 

‘** No; and I was often tempted to gratify your curiosity; but from 
the little intercourse I had had with the world, I had adopted some 
precocious principles ;—and one was, that a man’s influence over others 
was vulgarized and diminished by a knowledge of his history.’’ 

I smiled; and as the boat sped on her way over the calm waters of 
the Cayuga, St. John went on leisurely with a story which is scarce re- 
markable enough to merit a repetition. He believed himself the natu- 
ral son of a Western hunter, but only knew that he had passed his early 
youth on the borders of civilization, between whites and Indians, and 
that he had been more particularly indebted for protection to the father 
of Nunu. Mingled ambition and curiosity had led him eastward while 
still a lad, and a year or two of a most vagabond life in the different 
cities had taught him the caution and bitterness for which he was so 
remarkable. A fortunate experiment in lotteries supplied him with the 
means of education, and, with singular application in a youth of such 
wandering habits, he had applied himself to study under a private mas- 
ter, fitted himself for the University in half the usual time, and culti- 
vated, in addition, the literary taste which I have remarked upon. 

** 'This,”’ he said, smiling at my look of astonishment, “ brings me up 
to the time when we met. I came to college at the age of eighteen, with 
a few hundred dollars in my pocket, some pregnant experience of the 
rough side of the world, great confidence in myself and distrust of others, 
and, I believe, a kind of instinct of good manners which made me am- 
bitious of shining in society. You were a witness to my débéit. Miss 
Temple was the first highly-educated woman I had ever known, and 
you saw her effect on me.” 

* And since we parted ?”’ 

“ Oh, since we parted my life has been vulgar enough. I have ran- 
sacked civilized life to the bottom, and found it a heap of unredeemed 
falsehoods. I do not say it from common disappointment, for I may 
say I succeeded in everything I undertook 47 

“ Except Miss Temple,” I said, interrupting, at the hazard of wound- 
ing him. 

‘‘No; she was a coquette, and I pursued her till I had my turn. 
You see me in my new character now. But a month ago I was the 
Apollo of Saratoga, playing my own game with Miss Temple. I left 
her for a woman worth ten thousand of her—and here she is.” 

As Nunu came up the companion-way from the cabin, 1 thought I 
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had never seen breathing creature so exquisitely lovely. With the ex- 
ception of a pair of brilliant moccasins on her feet, she was dressed in 
the usual manner, but with the most absolute simplicity. She had 
changed in those five years from the child to the woman, and, with a 
round and well-developed figure, additional height, and manners at once 
gracious and dignified, she walked and looked the chieftain’s daughter. 
St. John took her hand, and gazed on her with moisture in his eyes. 

“ That 1 could ever have put a creature like this,” he said, * into 
comparison with the dolls of civilization !” 

We parted at Buffalo ; St. John with his wife and the chiefs, to pur- 
sue their way westward by Lake Erie, and I to go moralising on my 
way to Niagara. 

SLINGSBY. 








A NEW CHURCHYARD. 


BY TNE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RIYMES.’’ 


O'eR breezy oaks—whose sires were giants then 
When Charles in battle met “ the man of men”’— 
From Shirecliffs’ crest I gaze on earth and sky, 
And things whose beauty doth not wane and die,— 
Rivers, that tread their everlasting way, 
Chaunting the wintry hymn, or summer lay, 

That brings the tempest's accents from afar, 

Or breathes of woodbines, where no woodbines are. 
What earth-born meteor, in the freshening breeze 
Burns, while day fades o'er Wadsley’s cottages? 
Upon the hill beneath me I behold 

A golden steeple amid fields of gold, 

That starts out of the earth with sudden power 

A bright flame, glowing heavenward, like a flow er, 
Where erst nor temple “stood, nor holy psalm 

Rose by the mountains in the day of calm. 
Thither, perchance, will plighted lovers hie ; 

Soon by its side how soon their dust may lie ! 
Then, when loud grief hath sobb'd her long farewell, 
Laid o'er that dust, perchance, a stone will tell 
The old, old tale, that breaks the reader’s heart 
With its unutter’d words, which cry “ Depart !” 
And Time, with pinions stolen from the dove, 

Will sweep away the epitaph of love. 

Yet deem not that affection can expire, 

Though earth itself shall melt in seas of fire ; 

For truth hath written on the stars above, 

“ Affection cannot die, if God is love.” 

Whene’er I pass a grave, with moss o’ergrown, 
Love seems to rest upon the silent stone, 

Above the wreck of sublunary things, 

Like a tired angel, sleeping on his wings. 
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SOME FURTHER ACCOUNT OF THE BARBARIANS OF 
THE NORTH. 


BY LEITCH RITCHIF,. 


Amone my fellow-lodgers in the Maison du Tatare Ismailof— 
(Ismailof, by the way, is a Russian, not a Tatar name)—there was a 
dandy of the first water, whose name was Duckett, and whose red and 
white complexion, and black hair, put me in mind of Miss Landon’s 
description of the Narcissus of a Rathbone-place counter. I believe, in 
fact, that Duckett’s employment at one period of his life really was the 
admeasurement of tape; but that is of no consequence. He was a 
youth far “ above buttons ;”? and, when the question came to be of a 
pleasure tour, he smiled scornfully at Paris, turned his shoulder upon 
Italy, and laughed outright at the vulgarity of the Alps. He would 
travel among the Barbarians. 

Duckett was not quite a Narcissus ; for, although he admired him- 
self above all created beings, instead of running away from the nymphs 
like the spooney son of Cephisus and Liriope, he passed one-half of his 
time in running after them. His existence was made up of adventures, 
or rather of the pursuit of them; and to go home to London, and tell 
how he had been in the good graces of a real Russian, a genuine female 
barbarian, was the very summit of his worldly ambition. Besides, he 
was a person, if I do not wrong him much, of very slender income ; 
his hat was decidedly in the decline of life, and I once arrived at ocular 
demonstration of his having had a slit in the upper part of his boot 
fine-drawn by the cobler. Duckett believed that he was destined to 
mend his fortune by making love ; and, of all the romantic stories he 
had read, and they were not a few, those only appeared to stick in his 
memory which described the hero as being overwhelmed with presents 
by the lady, or ladies, of his disinterested affections. 

One day Duckett was walking along a street called the Petrovka, and, 
chancing to turn his eyes upon a jeweller’s window, he saw, as through 
a glass darkly, the jeweller’s wife. And the jeweller’s wife saw him. 
She was a Russian beauty. In other words, her face could not boast a 
single regular feature, and yet was on the whole pretty and loveable. 
Her complexion was an inimitable mixture of roses and lilies, which 
her own sweet and cunning hand had laid on. Her hair was of the 
colour which God pleased ; but being entirely concealed by a little sad- 
coloured silk handkerchief, the beholder was left to imagine it to be 
what it in all probability really was—a paley gold. Her eyes, blue, 
lustrous, and insidious, spoke a language which was English to the 
happy Duckett. 

He passed the shop again—again—again ; and still he saw, and still 
he was seen. The lady looked longer and longer ; they grew intimate 
in glances: the affair was progressing. At length Duckett went in. 
He pulled off his hat, and held it in his hand the whole time, oe 
to the Russian fashion ; he bowed, simpered, and sighed, and examin 
a gold locket—but did not buy. He thought the lady looked still 
more anxious than is usual in such cases, that he should take it; but, 
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not understanding a word of her language, he could only guess. 
Duckett, in fact, was delicate, perhaps fastidiously so. At last, in the 
midst of his hesitation, she thrust the trinket hastily across the counter, 
with a glance which spoke to his soul, “ Take it: it isa gift:”? when the 
accursed jeweller came in suddenly from the back shop. Duckett 
leaped backwards, till he was brought to by the other counter; and the 
jeweller’s wife, startled and disconcerted, gathered the locket hastily up, 
and put it away. 

The adventurer knew very well that barbarians are always jealous, 
and that their wrath is fierce, and their anger cruel. He kept away 
from the Petrovka for several days: but love at length overcame pru- 
dence, and once more he found himself standing by the fatal window. 
No smile, however, sunned him where he stood; no furtive glance, 
flitting among the gold and gems which surrounded her, smote him as 
if by chance, and galvanised him to the backbone. The lady was 
angry, or, if not angry, reserved, or, if not reserved, indifferent. Duckett 
was petrified. No ingenuity could account for this turn of fortune, till 
one day the explanation came upon him like a thunderbolt. Another 
young man passed the window—another ditto, as he said, of himself: 
the same carnation cheeks—the same black hair—the same tall and 
clegant person ;—all save the bad hat and the mended boot ; for the 
stranger’s beaver was new and his calf-skins whole. ‘The lady smiled 
as he passed, and looked at him from under her eye-lashes ; and the 
rival, drawing up his collar, raised himself on his toes till he appeared 
a giant to poor Duckett, and strode past the shop like a church steeple. 

That day Duckett looked like a ghost. In vain I bored him for some 
of his amatory adventures; in vain Madame Vazmer, our charming 
hostess, asked him, with her rosiest smile, to be helped to gudgeon : 
silent, sullen, sad, he sat at the table, as green and yellow, and stiff 
and sour, as a pickled cucumber. ‘Twenty-four hours passed away in 
this mood; when, unable to bear his fate any longer, he went once 
more to the Petrovka. The lady looked at him. A momentary ex- 
pression of joy, fierce, bright, and beautiful, seemed to illumine her 
face; but the next moment, casting down her eyes suddenly, she ap- 
peared to look for something in a drawer beside her. The glance was 
cnough for Duckett. He read in it the explanation of all his torment, 
and the termination of all his fears. It was the lady who had been 
jealous—jealous of his remissness ; the young man with the new hat 
was a blind; and her indifference a hypocrisy. Duckett, in a flutter 
of delight, determined to go in, and, if need were, even to buy the locket ; 
but, as the latter idea occurred to him, he thrust his hand into his 
small. clothes pocket ; a tiny chink met his ear ; and, turning away, he 
walked irresolutely past the shop. The next moment he felt some one 
touch him behind. It was an urchin who had darted out of the door, 
and who, with a few words of some unintelligible gibberish, and a smile 
of sly meaning, slipped a purse into his hand, containing a pearl ring, 
and a round score of ducats! 

To describe the exultation of Duckett under this shower of barbaric 
pearl and gold is impossible ; for this, as he confessed to me, was the 
only real adventure he had ever enjoyed. He immediately bought a 
new hat, was measured for a new pair of boots, and treated himself to 
a bottle of generous Madeira, instead of the thin cheap Medoc he had 
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hitherto drunk at dinner, The next day he sallied forth to the Petrovka, 
with a beating heart, determined to bring the intrigue to a crisis. 

But Duckett was not brave in the vulgar sense of the word. The 
very magnitude of the lady’s gift alarmed him, and, as a thousand stories 
of barbaric jealousy and revenge crowded upon his mind, he hoped, 
and trusted, that the husband was still ignorant of his wife’s generosity. 
He crossed first on the other side ; but seeing, to his great surprise, his 
rival go in, indignation and curiosity lent him courage, and, making a 
very short circuit, he reached the window. His rival was indeed there ; 
but no longer happy and triumphant. His voice was loud in complaint 
and invective! Duckett chuckled at the sound; he wished the con- 
ceited fellow would turn towards the window that he might see his new 
hat. But, alas! the husband as well as the wife was there! and this 
could be no lover’s Jeremiad. Tall, grim, and massive, the jeweller 
stood eyeing his customer, his eyes flashing fire, and his beard appear- 
ing to curl with barbarian rage. Duckett could not for his life refrain 
from putting his head in at the door to see what was going on. 

At that fatal moment, the wife caught a glimpse of his figure, and 
the sensitive woman gave a loud scream ; when her husband, bounding 
instantaneously across the counter, rushed, with the roar of a tiger, to 
the door. Duckett for one instant stood paralysed with terror; the 
next, he wheeled about instinctively, and fled like the wind down the 
street. To turn the corner of the Petrovka, and dash into the Pont- 
des-Mareschaux, were but the occupation of some seconds. Onward 
pressed the adventurer, gasping up the steep hill formed by the street, 
and followed by the jeweller, the stranger, and the wife, gathering at 
their heels, as they flew, a miscellaneous crowd of mujeks, shopmen, 
isvorchiks, merchants, monks, and nobles. At the corner of the Lou- 
berka the unfortunate Duckett was knocked down by a street-keeper. 

“ What account do you give of this ?”? cried the stranger, in French, 
snatching the purse out of his pocket; while the husband stood over 
the victim like a goul. 

“* As God is my judge,” gasped Duckett, “I never saw the woman 
but with the counter between us !” 

“* What has that to do with the question? Jt is my purse, which I 
left by mistake upon the counter, and which these decent people in- 
tended to return, when their boy put it into your hands instead of mine !” 

At this juncture I happened to pass by, and well for Duckett it was that 
I did so! I explained the mistake to the stranger, and, slipping a ten 
rouble note into the street-keeper’s hand, in all probability saved my 
countryman from the necessity of extending his travels to Siberia. 

The species of honesty practised by the jeweller and his wife may 
seem out of keeping with the character I have already given of the 
Russian shopkeepers ; and yet instances of a similar kind occur e 
day. They will perjure themselves fifty times in a breath for the sake 
of cheating you out of a kopeck; but if you leave the coin (about the 
value of a centime) upon the counter by mistake, they will run half a 
mile after you to return it. It is odd how the extremes of barbarism 
and civilization sometimes meet at a common point! In the Palais 
Royal at Paris, the very same kind of honesty, and the very same kind 
of dishonesty, are things of constant recurrence. Poor Mr. Duckett 
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need not have gone so far as Moscow, either for the insidious smiles, or 
the golden generosity, of a shopkeeper’s wife. 

But, talking of shopkeepers, let us inquire what it is the barbarians 
have got to sell? For my part, I felt no small degree of curiosity on 
the subject, having been assured at Memel—the last frontier town of 
the civilized world which I had passed through—that if I did not mean 
to conform to the customs of the savage country I was about to explore, 
in letting my beard grow, wearing a shirt for a quarter of a year, encou- 
raging the production of tartar on my teeth, tying rags round my legs 
instead of stockings, dressing my hair with my fingers, and clothing my 
feet in the bark of trees, it would be absolutely necessary to lay in a 
complete outfit of scissors, shirts, combs, boots, razors, tooth-brushes, 
and stockings. 

It so happened that I was not long at Moscow when an opportunity 
occurred of fully gratifying my curiosity; for an exposition took place 
of the Products of National Industry, to which Prince S. Gagarin had 
the politeness to send me a ticket, with an admonition that I should not 
fail togo. Products of national industry! Bark shoes—wampum belts 
—glass beads—sea-weed chemises—hides—tallow—hemp! The thing 
was almost too ridiculous—enough so, in fact, to make an Englishman 
afraid of his dignity; and I consulted on the subject—but with perfect 
gravity, so as to avoid wounding his feelings—Colonel Paul Moncha- 
noff, a gentleman who had contrived to pick up, God knows how, as 
much scientific knowledge as would set up a London professor. 

** Russia,”’ said the Colonel, as seriously as if he intended no hum- 
bug in the world, “ may be considered a new country, so far as the arts 
of civilization are concerned, They are not indigenous among us ; they 
have not grown gradually up from a rude and formless germ, receiving 
successive improvements from cultivation and experiment ;—they have, 
on the contrary, been imported, as they now exist, from the more fa- 
voured climates of Europe; and thus, generally speaking, our master- 
manufacturers are foreigners. This must necessarily be the case to a 
certain extent; bat in Russia, it will, in all probability, be so a shorter 
time than in any other country in the world under similar circumstances. 
The reason is, that we possess the faculty of imitation more strongly 
than any other people mentioned in history. For instance, you no doubt 
admired a bust of Catherine in the Academy of Arts at St. Petersburg ; 
it was the production of a poor ignorant mujek, who amused himself, 
almost unconsciously, with chopping a block of marble in that manner 
upon the quay. 

** But when I say that our manufacturers are almost all foreigners, I 
mean those belonging to such great establishments as could not have 
heen formed without a considerable capital. The country is swarming 
with native manufacturers. Ride out a few versts in the neighbourhood 
of Moscow, and you will hear the sounds of manufacturing industry 
from every cottage window. Look into these windows, and you will see 
the mujeks engaged in working figures upon silk or velvet of the most 
elegant and recherché patterns. Nothing comes out of the foreign looms 
that is not immediately laid hold of and imitated by the natives, whose 
extreme simplicity of life enables them to compete, even in prices, with 


their comparatively luxurious rivals. Go, in fine, to the exposition, 
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where you will see at the counters, mingling with Germans, French, and 
English, our bearded merchants and mechanics ; and then come home 
and dine with me, and indulge yourself, by way of compensation, in 
talking of Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham.” 

I made the Colonel a bow, with wanderful decorum of face; and, 
hooking my arm into that of M. Khamekoff, (the elegant poet and dra- 
matist,) went away to see the exposé of the Barbarians of the North. 

The assembly-room of the nobility was the scene of action—a vast 
hall, divided into three, like a Catholic church, by a colonnade of imi- 
tative marble. The middle space, or nave, as it would be called in 
ecclesiastical architecture, is the arena for dancing, and it is capable of 
containing three thousand persons. Round the sides, however, eA 
the walls and the colonnade, there runs a gallery, large enough to ac- 
commodate perhaps from a thousand to fifteen hundred in addition ; 
while, in six or seven lateral apartments, originally destined for gaming 
or refreshmeiits, you might stow possibly two thousand more. 

All these places were full—it was, in fact, a regular cram; and as it 
was the first day of the exhibition, I had an opportunity of seeing the 
whole population of the city in epitome. My ticket was for the private 
days—the days of the nobility; but my business in Russia was to see 
the people, and I did not commit the mistake of confining my observa- 
tion to a very small, and, morally speaking, not a very important class. 
On the present occasion, all ranks were displayed before me; for curio- 
sity, and the prestige attending a “ first day,’ had induced the nobles 
to lay ceremony aside, and mingle with their peasants and slaves in one 
common mass of humanity. 

The men and women of the nobility, or upper classes, were exactly 
like those of a similar rank whom we see promenading in Regent-street, 
or on the Boulevards of Paris. Colonel Monchanoft was indeed right 
in his estimate of the imitative genius of his country ; for these barba- 
riaus have the knack of copying so closely their civilized brethren of 
France or England, that it is utterly impossible to distinguish one from 
the other. Nay, so elaborate are they in this species of manufacturing 
industry, that they begin even in the cradle. ‘Their nursery governesses 
are very frequently Englishwomen; they learn French for their every- 
day language, German for its general utility, and English as an accom- 
plishment. They go through the same routine of education as at Lon- 
don or Paris ; and, in short, they at length pass themselves off for ladies 
and gentlemen of Europe ! 

An English traveller, indeed, asserts that the ladies are in the habit 
of picking off pieces of the candles as they pass by—to eat, I suppose ; 
but as I never happened to witness anything of the kind myself, all I 
can state upon the subject is, that one evening, at the house of the 
Princess Mescherski, (the Russian translator and munificent distributor 
of religious tracts,) on the fact being mentioned, it sent such a polite 
cachinnation from one end of the room to the other, as must have made 
the author alluded to, had he been present, wish himself in the mines 
of Siberia. The writer of a late French brochure brings forward a still 
graver accusation : -he asserts that they are all thieves. This, I am 
sorry to say, my evidence will go rather to establish than otherwise : 
for, on leaving the country, I missed several large pieces of my heart, 
or at least of that portion of it which I did not leave at home. 
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The class next to the nobility consisted of the Russian merchants of 
the highest guild, some of them magnificently arrayed in robes adorned 
with gold embroidery. Then there were the other guilds, generally 
dressed in the national kaftan, with or without the sash, and almost all 
provided with a luxuriant beard. Then came the tradesmen, artisans, 
und labourers of every description, each in his best attire, and all exa- 
mining the riches displayed before them with immovable gravity. The 
gravity of the lower order of Russians, be it observed, is sua generis ; 
for instead of the apathy which forms the greater portion of that of the 
Turks, and red men of America, its chief characteristic is attentive 
observation. No exclamations of any frivolous kind were heard here, 
even among the exclamatory sex; no “ O la-s!”? “ Dear me-s!” or 
“ Good gracious-s!’ The mercantile dame, clad in silk that might 
have stood on end, turned round her beautifully painted face to her 
daughter, and made some quict remark; and Mademoiselle, piloting 
herself between the gigots situated at each shoulder like Scylla and 
Charybdis, peered her little French bonnet over the article, and replied 
mildly—(I hope the reader understands Russian)—‘ Ugh, agh, ogh ! 
bow, wow, wow !”’ 

One of the first objects which struck me in a particular manner was 
a full-length portrait of Catherine II., which I had the imprudence to 
pronounce to be a very superior painting. M. Khamekoff admonished 
me that it was only a piece of Russian needle-work ; and I determined 
to be more circumspect for the future. 

We then arrived at some superb Cashmere shawls, which looked, at 
a little distance, like paintings on a rich velvet ground. The price of 
one was three thousand roubles, and of another twelve hundred, which 
I thought cheap for the article, till I discovered that they were only 
imitations of Cashmere. They are manufactured from a material ob- 
tained, not from the goat, but from the Kirgis sheep in winter—a sort 
of down which grows beneath the coarse long hair of the animal. Last 
year the Emperor bought one of these shawls for four thousand five 
hundred roubles *. 

There were also some Leghorn bonnets—imitation, as usual. One of 
a black colour was marked at nine hundred roubles, and a white one at 
seven hundred. Such things, I know, are sometimes sold in Italy for 
three thousand francs, but I cannot judge of the relative fineness of the 
manufacture. 

A beautiful stuff next attracted our attention, which looked like 
figured cotton velvet, and was marked at only two roubles the archine 
(two feet four inches). A short time ago this was manufactured entirely 
by the Tatars; but the Russians, as usual, set themselves to copy, and 
soon drove the inventors out of the market. The Tatars, however, 
although obliged to buy from their rivals, since they can buy more 
cheaply than they can make, still retain a portion of the retail trade ; 
and they frequent the inns of Moscow and St. Petersburg, offering to 
the traveller cloaks and dressing-gowns, which the unsuspecting inno- 
cent purchases as Tatar commodities. 


The silk velvet was enormously dear. Unwrought silk, brought from 





* Arouble, at the rate of exchange when the author was in Russia (a few 
months ago), was worth 104¢. 
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near the mineral waters of the Caucasus—and among the most beautiful 
I ever saw—sold for twenty-seven roubles and a half, the Russian 
pound, forty of which (or a pood) are equal to thirty-six English. 

Printed cottons were good and cheap. M. Khamekoff told me that 
three thousand roubles worth of this manufacture was sold at the last 
fair of Leipsic, formerly supplied exclusively by England! I do not 
pledge myself for the accuracy of this.statement ; but, in the specimens 
[ saw, I certainly detected no inferiority to the Manchester productions. 
I observed, however, the same thing here which struck me in France, 
namely, that they either do not possess or do not exhibit the very in- 
ferior qualities. In Paris a// the printed cottons are better and more 
beautiful (and dearer, of course) than those we see in London, except 
in the first-rate warehouses. It is the same case with silks. A French 
woman of the lower classes, even if she could obtain it, which she 
cannot, would not deign to wear the miserable stuff with which an 
English lady adorns herself for the sake of saving a shilling a yard. 

The highest price of woollen cloth which I observed, was thirty-two 
roubles the archine. Formerly the Poles were the masters of the mar- 
ket, but the Russians have learned to surpass them. Soine of the cloths 
were extremely fine, but the black colours dingy instead of black. The 
growth of wool is a subject of extraordinary importance to Russia, and 
is watched with intense interest by the more intelligent of the people. 
Merino sheep are breeding in various parts of the country, from the shores 
of the Baltic to the frontiers of China; and the extensive cloth-trade carried 
on with the celestial empire, is now fixed on such a basis as cannot be 
shaken by the intervention of other nations. Formerly the Russians 
brought the goods destined for this traffic, from a distance of several 
thousand miles to the frontiers. Now, the goods—the manufactory— 
the wool—the sheep on which the wool grows—all are close to the 
market ! 

The Russians owe this, in the first instance, to an Englishman, the 
late Mr. Kempton Harvey, brother of Mr. Harvey, lecturer on English 
literature at the University of Moscow. This gentleman, in the autumn 
of 1829, brought from the heart of Saxony, t» the neighbourhood of 
Moscow, a flock of six hundred Merino sheep, with the intention of 
sending a portion of them to Irkutsk. A joint-stock company, however, 
was afterwards formed, chiefly by the exertions of M. Zeidler, the 
Governor of Siberia, and four hundred of these valuable animals were 
marched into Asiatic Russia. ‘The whole distance from Saxony was 
between five and six thousand miles, and the travellers took four years 
to their journey. This wool does not deteriorate, even among the snows 
of Siberia ; and they suffer less by drought and epidemic diseases in 
summer than the native sheep. The emperor is a partner in this 
company, holding forty shares, at two hundred and twenty-five roubles 
each*, 

Another article of vast importance is beet-root sugar. The loaves 
were among the whitest and most beautiful I had ever seen; and it is 
said that in Russia the root gives ten per cent. more syrup than in 
France. As yet, bankruptcy has been the lot of speculators in this 





* The stock of the company, on the Ist of August, 1834, consisted of 634 pure 
Merinos, and 2904 of the first and second crosses and native sheep. The stations 
are Irkutsk, Minusinsk, and Verknyudinsk. The long wool of the first generation 
is said to be adapted for combing, and perfectly well suited to the English market. 
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manufacture—a fate which frequently attends the forlorn hope in such 
great enterprises. Correcting the errors, however, and benefiting by 
the experience of their predecessors, it is to be confidently expected that 
a different destiny will attend those who now follow, and that beet-root 
sugar will very soon enrich both the grower and the country. Even now 
it is sold at three roubles in the pood (thirty-six English pounds ) 
cheaper than West Indian sugar. 

The plated goods were formerly all French—they are now all Russian, 
and quite as good, and singul: rly cheap. 

The cutlery is rudely fashioned, and the steel badly tempered. You 
may buy a thousand pen-kuives for twenty roubles ; and supposing } you 
reti ail the mat half a rouble eae h, you will this realize a profit of twe nty- 
four hundred per cent.!  Cast-iron is imported from England. 

The common earthenware was worse than that of England, but. the 
poreelain nearly equal to the manufacture of Sevres. 

Plain bookbinding was excellent, and cost only about a shilling for a 


large octavo — The finer kind dear, but very beautiful. 
Silk hats were far lighter, much more ie ‘autiful, and upwi ards of fifty 
per cent. cheaper wate ont of London. The * beaver’’ hats, made 


like the English, not of beaver but of hare, were quite as good, and 
about the same price 

Such was the Exposition of the Products of National Industry—or 
rather, that small portion of it which attracted my attention—of the 
Barbarians of the North. 

I had an opportunity of seeing the native manufacturers at work, 
deseribed by Colonel Moncharotf, in various rides, and more espect ally 
in various walks, in the country surrounding Moscow. But, for the 
present, let me forget that [am one of the “ nation of shopkeepers,” 
and only think that Tam a denizen of the world at large. On leaving 
Moscow, the same ditherence in manners is observable between town 
and country as in other parts of Europe. The dress of the peasant is 
the same, but he is franker and more familiar, and as hospitable as his 


means admit. A luncheon of black bread, and a jug of cream-like 
mulk, or a platter of prosto-quashya, are always at the disposal of the 
stranger; but as for adr ught of quass, it is thought a compkhment to 
be asked for it. bony is a stnall sour beverage, which answers the pur- 
pose of table-beer to all classes, rich and poor. ‘The prosto-quashyva is 
simply milk turn nd thi k and sour by the sun in summer, or the fire in 
winter. Even in canny Scotland this is called * spoiled milk,” although, 


in reality, it is among the most wholesome kinds of food that can be 
eaten; and, when enmehed with a little eream and sugar, it forms a 
* dainty d ch”? that might be “ set before a king.’ The peasant does 
not demand, or expect, payment for such hospitality ; but when offered 
anv, his habitual humility prevents him from refusing it. 

The villages are often as snug and comfortable as the English ; but, 
in general, they may be said to be upon a par with those of Scotland, 
except in the article of dirt; a commodity which is either much scarcer, 
or much less ostentatiously displayed, im “Muscovy than in the Land of 
Cakes. As for the great mass of the Irish hovels, I question whether 
they would be ethane good enough for a Russian pig. Even their 
external appearance, however, (when they are not Crown villages,) 
depends upon the character of the lord of the land. But it is satisfactory 
to think that the number of ignorant brutes still remaining among the 
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nobility is diminishing every day, either by the progress of civilization, 
or occasionally, by the knives and hatchets of the de ‘pendents. May I 
be permitted to suggesi, that a gentle application of the knoot by the 
government, “ supra dorsum nudum, pulsante campana,” might be 
advantageously substituted for the latter mode of teaching a “ great 
moral lesson?” not that [Tam particu: irly sue: amish on the point, « 
that T think a bit the worse of John Russian for assuming, in the cal 
total absence of practical law (for there is ple uty of theoretical) the 
management of the affair himself; but the task, to say the best of it, is 
an invidious one, and must have the etlect of continuing the absurd 
and pitiful distinctions which subsist between the two classes of the 
country——the mighty mass of this colossal nation, and the little handful 
of land-owners, who speak French, and wear pig-tatled coats. 

At the village of Yassenova, I was particularly struck with the neat 
and even genteel appearance of one of the houses; and, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Harvey, as an interpreter (brother of the introducer of 
Merinos), I made some inquiries which threw a good deal of light upon 
the manners of the peasantry. ‘To build the house, we were told, cost 
a thousand roubles; which was, in all probability, not half the real 
sum. Even the lady mujek who did the honours, smiled sigmiticantly as 
she gave us this piece of information; half in doubt, as it seemed, 
whether it would be more unpleasant to let us undervalue her acquisi- 
tion, or to run the risk of the story of her wealth getting to the land- 
lord’s ears. Yet her landlord was Prince S. Gagarin, one of the most 
humane and intelligent members of the Russian aristocracy. The ex- 
planation is, that the obrok, or capitation-tax, is fixed by the master, and 
may consequently be supposed to corre spond with the means of the serf. 

The building oceupied a large space of ground, but the greater part 
consisted of what in an English farm would be outhouses. In a climate 
like this, everything must be under one roof. The dwelling-house was 
composed of three small apartments, instead of merely the usual * butt 
and ben;” and here resided three respectable and well-doing tamilies, 
that of the father and those of his two sons. In Russia, when a peasant 
marries, he brings his wife fome; and although the common nest does 
not become larger, the old) birds make a little room tor the stranver, 
while the grand-children, being born on the spot, make room tor them- 
selves. The atmosphere of the house was incomparably hotter than 
that of the street, which was baking in the sun; and every door, window, 
or chink was kept carefully shut. It is to this artificial atmosphere, 
andto this alone, that the premature decay of beauty is owing. ‘The 
vapour- -bath, I feel convinced, is rather favourable to it than otherwise. 

The garden, or rather orchard, was large, and well stocked with the 
usual kinds of fruit-trees. Almost all these, however, were planted from 
the seeds ; and [ observed some apple-trees, which, although tive years 
old, were not more than six feet high. Our conduetress pomted out a 
few slips which had been lately set in the ground, but she appeared to 
be in some doubt as to their thriving, s: aving that they did not under- 
stand that mode of planting. This woman had the most beautiful 
teeth T ever saw; and, having hitherto been accustomed only to the 
beauties of the city and of the great roads, | asked her, in surprise, to what 
this was owing? She replied, that she never painted her face; and 
that, after being in Moscow for two years as a nurse, finding the use of 
tea discolour her teeth, she had returned instantly to her village, in 
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order to preserve those ornaments which had been envied by women of 
the highest distinction. The manners of this peasant were easy and 
gracetul—I was going to say lady-like ; and when bidding us adieu, she 
observed, with an inclination which would have done honour toa duchess, 
‘that if we would repeat our visit ina week or two, when the fruit was 
ripe, it would give her still more pleasure.’’ This was very well for a 
female barbarian. 

A short ride from the village are the gardens of Tsantzena, the 
palace presented by Prince Potemkin to his mistress Catherine UL., and 
run away from by that princess because it looked like a cotiin. ‘The 
principal building, although regular in itself, seems to have been con- 
structed without reference to any particular order of architecture, white 
he smaller ones are scattered about as if by chance. The whole 
edifice (which was never finished) is now inastate of decay ; and the 
roof having been in some “~ es torn up by the wind, in a few years it 
will, in all probabilitv, be a heap of ruins. The garde n, however, or 
rather the vast grove, inte oni «l by walks, and hills, and dells, and a 
quiet lake, possesses even more than its original lovetiness ; and, more 
especially at this season, the Russian midsummer— 

“Oh, af there is an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this !” 

This is the favourite promenade of the citizens of Moscow, and of the 
ventry residing near the place; but one peculiarity attends it which is 
strangely characteristic of a state of barbarism. Throughout the gar- 
dens there are little pavilions for the use of the visiters, contaimmeg each 
a table and a few chairs; and all these are open to the first comers. A 
party of friends, on arrival, make choice of the one which suits them, 
and, depositing therein their baskets of provisions and bright brass tea- 
urn, it becomes theirs as long as it is their ple asure to remain. Some- 
times they take possession on Saturday evening, and remain till Monday 
morning, the gardens, during that space, being filled, mght and day, 
with music and the sounds of harmless and temperate merriment. 
Imagine a place of this kind, dear reader, near London or Paris, and 
thank heaven that you are not a barbarian of the north ! 

I have a love anecdote connected with these gardens at the tip of my 
pen, but T dread the censorship of some cross old dowager: will the 
young ladies stand by me?— yes, they will; so here goes 

The hero was an Englishman, but a very ‘ine ‘nt sort of person from 
poor Mr. Duckett. He was a gentlemanlike man, well on to fifty years 
of age, and grave cnough to be guessed at several years more. He had 
travelled a good deal in the civilized parts of Europe, and was last from 
Vienna, arriving in Moscow about ten days before me. He brought 
letters of introduction which opened at once the doors of the best 
society in the city ; although, from the diflic ulty with which he spoke 
French, he did not enjoy the hospitality pressed upon him on all sides 
so much as might have been expected from a traveller. Mr. Willmer, 
however —for this is something near enough the gentleman’s name to 
answer our purpose—although a traveller, was not exactly a man of the 
world. He had lived a good deal in retirement on an easy fortune ; 
and only two or three years ago had been induced, by the changes which 
time and casualty had brought about in the society around him, to seek 
amusement in foreign travel. If not a man of the world, however, or, 
in other words, a man fitted for general society, he was agreeable and 
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intelligent, and very soon formed for himself a little circle of family 
acquaimtances, among whom his time passed Neston enough, 

In this circle moved Madame Br ff, a very amiable young lady, 
and the possessor of considerable personal attractions. She spoke a 
ttle Englishy and, with true Russian industry and perseverance, 
availed herself of the intimacy of Mr. Willmer with her husband to 
endeavour to acquire a complete knowledge of the language. As for 
the husband, he was very glad that so fair an opportunity offered for 
improving his wife im an ace complishme nt of which he was proud; but 
having no design to study himself, it is not wonderful that he felt it 
irksome to listen long to a conversation of which he understood not one 
word. When Mr. Wilimer, therefore, happened to be the only visitor, 
he usually made no seruple of getting up, and leaving him and his wile 
to their broken English and broken French. 

Madame Br——il, when he called casually in the evening, the 
fashionable time of visiting, was in general occupied with needle-work, 
a custom sulliciently common in’ England in the two extremes of visit- 
able society, high and low, but little known among the upper middle 
ranks, or pretenders. When he weut in, she invariably laid down her 
work, and not only Jaid it down, but sent it away, This simple cir- 
cumstance, which never occurred in any other house, was probably the 
first thing which set the imagination of Mr. Willmer at work, It never 
vccurred to him that she wanted to improve in English, by familiarizing 
herself with the language ;——all he knew was, that he wanted to learn 





French; and the marked attention of Madame Bbr——tt surprised — 
interested—at length excited hint in no ordinary degree. 
Madame Br——tl, I have said, was pretty; but besides this, she 


had an eye, which many quict, well-disposed women have ;—an eye 
which seems to say a great deal more than the possessor dreams of, 
Mr. Willmer beagn to dread this eye,‘ and then, losing his dread, he 
began to admire it. Tle called more frequently. Whenever he met the 
husband elsewhere without his wite, he ran straight to the house. As 
his attentions increased, Madam Br———-{¥ became more frank and con- 
fiding ; and as neither understood very well what the other was saying, 
it is no wonder—especially since a young and pretty woman was in the 
case, open, lively, and well inured to badinage—that a good deal of 
equivoque took plac eon both sides. As for Mr. Willmer, he was a 
vrave, discreet, middle-aged man, to say the best of him; and, even if 
the lady was conscious that he admired her a little too warmly, she 
might have been flatte red, but certainly could feel no alarm at the idea. 
It is said in most books on the subject of Russia, that a great deal of 
libertinism prevails in the manners of the upper ranks. ‘This, T have no 
doubt was the case, but is so no longer. ‘The Russian nobility ere more 
immediately and necessarily acted upon by the example of the reigning 
family than any other nobility in Europe; and, under the rule of the 
beastly Elizabeth, or the volup tuous but gifted Catherine, there could 
hardly have existed, in this class of the nation, such a thing as female 
purity. Now, howe ver, they live under an entirely new og > nsation. 
The present Emperor, like his predecessor Ale xander, is, in his private 
character, an exceedingly moral and domestic man; and shiaeah he, 
no doubt, has sense enough, and knowledge enough of the human heart 
to pity and pardon the occasional extravagancies of passion, he never 
would lend himself to foster the cold-hearted gallantry which is the 
usual vice of courts. 
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Mr. Willmer, however, knew the country only im books ; he was 
there not to observe, and correct, if necessary, the opinions of others, 
but to amuse himself as well as he could > and, in short, in the beau 
itul eves of Madame Br——tt he read an invitation Which lis heart 
ot ity Vears Was i ote old enor yh to resist. Ilis great diflic ulty was 
want of language wherewith to express his gratitude tor the passion he 
Hattered himself he had inspired. Every day, however, he spoke more 
broadly, and looked more eloquently > and at every meeting he sqpuee zed 


thie hand of his chatorata more warmly, till al last evel Mad. bbr- - it 
began to fanev that somethme serious was the matter with the man. 
his was mo e parti ‘ul rly the case when the vy were talking one «day 


of the Psaritzena Gard hs, Whie h they had both visited, and ot a little 
pavilion which atforded a still tiner ghmpse than the rest, of woodland 
SCOTION | do not know exaetly what were the expressions made use of 
by Mr. Willmer, bat the lady paused, coloured, and looked perplexed, 
Yet, ina few moments her indecision was over; a radiant smile broke 
over her face, and her terrible eves spoke a meaning to the nnagmation 
of her admirer (who had sat im silent dismay at lus own temerity) which 
nade hom wasp At that critical moment a party of visiters entered the 
room, 

The same evening. Mr. Willmer received the following f://el-doua, in 
the lady’s own hand-writing, and anv lurking doubt which may have 


remained upon his mind was given to the winds: 


lo now understand vou, my amiable Suro which | did not altogether 
the evenily jist - buat vou hi ive such a Way ot teaching me things, that 


| do not know 1) thing ‘ab Wut it. | you assure, that HN pleasure ilk your 


SOCICLTV IS “aS Th ch is the latt CT Vol tnke Lid DLVadye You have be ged to 
ori Dt Wood ol ls iritZchia, i nal | there cohlsent, l eChyeare vou to 


come to the pavilion, you know, to-morrow night, and you must arrive 
rigorously at seven hours. We will be a/one, and T hope you shall not 
find no fault with that How it will be agreeable to read some poems 
mi the clear of the moon, and to sleep all myght folded under the trees ! 
During thre Ss¢ [Tfablsactions, | rest ‘all Yours, = Rt. 13. 
PS. My husband tres to read this rendezvous over my 1 ek, and 

| lint igh, a vl tell him t uO UE all dae is willing. Poor } rson! he cannot 
Com pre li nal nothing 

It may be suppose - that Mr. Willmer perused this note with a beating 
heart - but, bemeg, aman of tolerable delicacy, as the world goes, there 
Was something so daringly )! theate in the postscript as to startle and 
almost shock him. What! not satistied with making an appoit- 
ment with her lover, she must show the letter to her husband, and 
laugh in his face at his ignorance of the language in which it was 
written! But, in addition to the abominable coarseness of mind which 
this evinced, and which stripped the ** atfair’’ of all the colouring it had 
received in his imagination, was it wise to ally himself in crime with a 
woman so regardless of prudence and decency? M. Br——1tf could 
hardly be ignorant of every word of a language spoken so frequently by 
his wite; and might not a sing/e word which he knew—even the name 
of the gardens—have caught his eve and awakened his suspicions ? In 
this Case, the conse quences of a duel did not prese: nt themselves simply 
in the form of wounds and death, but also of the ridicule ot the bad, 
the indignation of the good or hyp writical, and loss of character every- 
where. If Mr. Willmer had had his passport in his pocket, he would 
that night have set out for England. 
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After a restless night, he arose to encounter a restless di iy. As soon 
as the oflice of the Governor-General was open, he went there to take 
the preliminary steps for obtaining his passport, which he was assured 
he might receive in two days. This was something; but still he did 
not lke the aspect of atlairs. What devil had put it into his heart to 
make love to Madame Br “fh? Tt he must needs play the fool, 
the something worse, was it necessary to come all the way to ae 
amd address himself to the wife of a Russian noble? He avoided the 
eyes of his acquaintance—he couid eat no dinner- he grew more and 
more virtuous as the day advanced ; but still he knew that it was in pos- 
sible te retract—that the proposition had been his own—that he was the 
tempter, and not the tempted. 

At the proper hour, he found himself in the gardens of ‘Tsaritzena ; 
and, winding round the palace, he took the wi iv, With lions steps 
and a sinking heart, to the rendezvous of unlawful love. Tt was one of 
those enchanting evenings of summer, twenty or thirty of which, vouch- 
sated to the governments of St. Petersburg and Moscow, nels up for 
the extreme rigour of the climate the rest of the year. [hardly think, 
In fact, that any one can inagine fairy-land, who has not saile (| hy the 
islands of the Neva, or wandered in the woods of Moscow. Mr. Will- 
mer’s guilty terrors subsided greasy under the influence of the hour, 
and that heart which, we are toldjis “ above all things deceitful and 
desperately wicked,’ even be ~~ toe ai with the joy of the Fallen One 
when he invaded the Paradise of Eve. At this moment, however, on 
turning a clump of trees, he saw at a short distance a party of ladies 
and centlemen, several of whom he knew. At the sight, he shrank, with 
= instinct of evil things, ito the midst of the shade ; ~~ having done 

, he began to perspire with the idea of his having been seen. He 
wane hear the voices of the party as they passed by, and also a burst of 
laughter, the fire of which seemed accurately direc ted towards his retreat. 

He could now catch the voices of other groups, and even see the ladies 
fitting and disappearing, like Dryads, among the trees in the distance. 
Wondering what could have put it into the heads of all the world (for 
he was unacquainted with the extreme popularity of the gardens at this 
brief and beautiful season) to come here on the present evening, of all 
the evenings of the year, he made a still wider cireuit; and at length, 
after losing himself more than once, and playing at bo-peep with at least 
a dozen different parties, he found himself near the pavilion indicated by 
Madame Br if. 

The gardens were now quiet; the sounds of mirth and music had 
died away ; the flitting shapes had disappeared , and the scene appeared 
to be left to solitude and to him. He stole up to the door of the pavi- 
lion ; it was empty. He was long behind his time. Had his mistress, 
indignant or despairing, fled from the spot which was the witness of her 
disgrace and disappointment ? Ife went in, vexed and agitated, Sud- 
denly a voice broke upon his ear from without. It was the voice of the 
tuo frail, too enamoured woman ; and as a thousand feelings of love, 
shame, terror, and remorse swept across the heart of the seducer, he 
could hardly sustain himself upon his trembling limbs. But in another 
instant he heard also the voice of her husband, loud, rough, furious! 
and, almost stunned by the shock, in the surprise and dismay of the 
moment, Mr. Willmer crept under the table. 

The husband, wife, two friends (with one of whom the reader 18 ge. 
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quainted), a servant, and a dog, then entered the small pavilion, and 
heywan to prepare the inevitable repast of a Russian—tea. Mr. Willmer’s 
intellects were too confused to cnable him to discover at first on what 
terms M. Br-——-fl was with his faithless spouse ; but when his cars 
bevan at length to become familiar with the sounds of a foreign tongue, 
hie |) rstmaded himself that them secret was as yet safe, He Wis almost 
sorry that he had not stood his ground, and taken his chance of what 
nicht befall; bat the thing was done; and, at any rate, the very fact 
of the husband being present seemed to prove that a suspicion of some 
kind had bn Cle Xe ited 

The wreat terror of the concealed lover was now the dog. ‘This ani- 
Hh) il, who rt a ‘ap pare nity be ‘ch the CUuUSE of M. br {} "5 anger out of 
doors, Was at present on his good behaviour; but) stull, as he squatted 
tipon the floor, with his nose pointed towards the ambush, he could not 
tefrain from evineing now and then, by a low growl, the curmosity and 
uspicion With which he viewed a long black shadow under the leaf of 
the table. Mer. Willmer would rather have been in the wilderness, clo- 
seted with a panther. A sound of talking and laughing was now heard 
with mit: aiid a considerable party of laches ane gentlemen put their 
heads inat the door, for there would have been hardly room for their 
bodies sa the interior, 


You are here, Madame Bh fi,’ cried one of the ladies; “J 
theueht vou had reckoned at vulgar to pass the might in ‘Tsaritzena.”’ 
‘Tt was the whin of our Buchsh friend, Mr. Willmer,? she replied ; 


rel after all. he has mot he jt the rendezvous '”? 


1’, thaps he was afraid of the company he might meet at this sea- 
SU the aouster is so stil!” 

“No; TL told him we are to be quite alone. But he is astrange crea- 
ture. so shy. so reserved, so silent; and then he has such a ftnehted 
look when one savs the most harmless thing in the world to him! ”? 

* Poor old soul!’ cried a voung lady; “ what fun we should have, 
if we only caught hin among the woods of Tsaritzena! I dare say the 
odious wretch wears a wie, and one might contrive to tie it to a branch, 

he was standing under a tree !”’ 

Nir. Wallin ry itt the meantime , whe se love-dream was thus roughly 
dissipated, liay uurider the table perspiring with shame and rage; whale 
the dog, perceiving that his master’s attention was otherwise occupied, 
took thre OP POrcuniey ol creeping close to the ambush. When the ani- 
nial at last actually caught two eyes glaring at his m the midst of the 
darkness, he emitted such a yell as made the ladies scream, and darted 
under the table. A fierce and furious struggle then took place between 
the man and beast; im the midst whereof the table was overturned, and 
“our English friend Mr. Willmer’ appeared at full length, 

The amazement of the company may be better conceived than ex- 
pressed, and the ladies’ screams of langhter would no doubt be more 
pleasant to imagine than to hear. Mr. Willmer, however, derived much 
benetit from his very slowness of speech and habitual reserve ; for before 
he had time to bungle the affair by any attempt at explanation, it was 
concluded that his appearance in so novel a character was mere ly cn 
expedient he had hit upon to convinee the female barbarians that an 
Englishman is not by half such a stiff, grave, awkward, formal, shy, 


dull, drowsy, dreaming, bilious, heavy, dismal , stupid dolt as is generally 
lmagined, 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A RESI- 
DENCE IN LITTLE-PEDLINGTON *, 


‘A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes.’— Barns, 


Wednesday, June Vith—On entering Yawkins’s skittle-ground, 
where Mr Felix Hoppy gave his seventh public breakfast, a printed 
programme of the morning’ s entertainments was presented tome. The 
principal object of attraction appeared to he that “ « \traordinary creature 
who” (according to Hobbleday’s deseription of him) “ actually played 
upon the Pandean pipes and beat a drum at the same time!’? And, 
judging by the London estimate of a performer's talents, which are justly 
considered to be in exact proportion to the size of the letters in which 
his name is announced, this Pandean piper must be one of unparalleled 
ability; for each letter of his was a foot long. Though a determined 
admirer of both the istruments performed upon, bdo not pretend to a 
practical knowledge of either, nor indeed to a very nice judgment of the 
superiority of one performer upon them over another: therefore, as in 
all similar cases, | bow to the large letters, make an unconditional sur- 
render to them of my own opinion, and applaud vehemently. Besides, 
were T either sceptical or ignorant enough to doubt, or sufficiently learned 
to decide, | should be a bold man indeed to do so, when these are the 
very terms in which the Master of the Ceremonies himself speaks of 
the urtéstet he has engaged for the delight of Little Pedlington : 


* Re-engagement, fur this morning only, and positively the dast last 
appearance of the unrivalled and never-equalled 
SIGNOR RUMBELLO DEL SQUEARKI, 

Principal Pandea-tympanist to his Mayesty the King of Naples. 


“The Master of the Ceremonics has the pleasing gratification of an- 
nouncing to his numerous most honoured Friends and Patrons, that (in 
consequence of the unexampled crowd of visiters at the first last ap- 
pearance, and in compliance with the most earnest request and entreaty 
of numerous families of distinction who were unable to obtain admis- 
sion, in consequence of the unprecedentedly immense overflow, at the 
second last appearance, of this most unrivalled foreign Artiste, whose 
astonishing performance on the Drum and the Pandean Pipes at the 
same time has set all competition at defiance, and is, unquestionably, im 
the opinion of all competent judges, the most perfect morceau of musi- 





* Continued from page 333. 

¢ Ariistes an admirable word (albeit somewhat Frenchitied) of late applied, 
with nice discrimination, to every species of exhibitor, from a rope-dancer down to 
a mere painter or sculptor. On looking into little Entick (my great authority in 
these matters), I find we have already the word arts/; but, with stupid English 
perversity, we have hitherto used thet in a much more restricted sense than its 
newly-imported rival, which it is becoming the excellent fashion to adopt. It is 
questionable, however, whether tumblers, buffoons, the clowns in Ducrow’s circle, 
&c., will feel themselves much gratified at being comprehended under the same 
general term with such folks as Baily, Chantrey, Turner, Shee, Wilkie, and the 
like. 
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eal skill that has ever electrified a British audience) he has fortunately 
succeeded, regardless of expense, in prevailing upon the Signor to con- 
descend to accept an engagement for this morning only, bemg positively 
his very last appearance tty as he is compelled to leave Little-Ped- 
lington this evening, having received orders from his Excellency the 
Neapolitan Ambassador to return immediately to his post in 


Le Capello de la Rot du Naple .. 

* Upon this occasion Signor RumpetLo pet SQueAKt will perform 
several of the most admired tashionable airs, and will also condescend 
to accompany the dancing trom two o’clock tll four, the commencement 
and conclusion of Which will be notified by the 

Firing ef a real Cannon! 
»* “On Wednesday next will be given the Eighth Publ Breakfast of 
the Season, being for the Benerir or SiGNok RUMBELLO DEL SQUEAKI, 
and most positively his last appearance.” 


What! more last words! a ¢hérd last appearance this morning, off 
for Naples to-night, and another last appearance on yp sday next! 
How are these seeming contradictions to be reconciled ? 0 - how is the 
intended journey to be performed? Llowever, as T never Keone with 
What does not immediately concern me, E shall ask for no explanation 
of the diticulty ; but merely note it down that the thing seems odd, 
and that they have a method sina to themselves of arranging these 
matters in Littl-Pedlington. 

No sooner had T entered the ground than Mr. Felix Toppy, tripping 
on tip-toe, came to welcome me to what he called * the Property.” He 
was dressed precisely as [had seen him this morning, at seven o’clock, in 
the market-place. The loss of two front teeth gave an interesting lisp 
to his utterance, which (together with what, for want at the moment of 
any more expressive term, | shall call a mincing manner) was in the 
highest degree becoming a dancing-master and Master of the Ceremo- 
mies. Each word or two was accompanied with a bow. He completely 
fultilled the idea conveyed by Hobbleday’s brief but forcible description 
of him—* an elegant creature.” 

© Highly honoured—paramountly ftlattered—most welcome to the 
Propertv—most exceedingly tlattered by your honourable patronage, 
eminent Sir.”’ 

Having thanked him for his polite reception of me, I expressed my 
regret at witnessing so thin an attendance—at the apparent backward- 
ness of the public to reward his exertions for their amusement: there 
being, as I guessed, hardly fifty persons present. 

‘Pray condescend to pardon me, obliging Sir; but this is the fullest 
attendance of the season- forty-three paying visiters—upwards of four 
pounds already taken at the door! With such honourable patronage 
the Property must succeed. At the same time I can credibly assure 
you, kind Sir, that our expenses are enormous. In the first place there’s 
our great gun ——-”’ 

‘As to that, Mr. dloppy,” said I (with an obtuseness to the figurative 
at which, on consideration, | blushed), * as to that, as your great gun 1s 
fired only twice, | don’t perceive how a 





“Pray condescend once more to pardon me, honourable Sir; by 
our great gun I mean the Del Squeaki. On his first engagement, we 
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paid him five shillings a day, double the sum we had ever paid to any 
musician before; at his second, he insisted upon having his dinner 
mto the bargain; and now, finding he is of some use to us” —(this he 
added with a sigh)— now he has advanced upon us to three half- 
crowns |”? 


exclaimed 1, “* nadeve talent, in that 


* "Po the honour of our country,’ 
department, is less rapacious.” 

lo this remark the Master of the Ceremonies made no reply ; and I 
continued, 


* But, doubtless, in proportion to your outlay for the amusement of 


the Pedlingtonians, Vou are rewarded I their patronage je 

* Sorry | must once more entreat your pardon, considerate Sir; but 
the fact is, we depend for support entirely upon noble and illustrious 
Visiters from London. The tradespeople and shopkeepers of the place 
are, of course, excluded from an elegant assemblage like this; and for 
the gentry, as most of them live in the Crescent, it would be prepos- 
terous”— (here again he heaved a sigh, which seemed to proceed from 
the very bottom of his dancing-pumps)—* it would be out of human 
nature to expect they should come.” 

Unable to perceive the slightest connexion between the consequence 
and the imputed cause—to understand why it should be “ out of human 
nature”? to expect a person’s attendance at a public entertainment simply 
because he happened to reside in a Crescent —I ventured to the M.C. a 
hint of my ditliculty. 

** See there, good Sir,’ said he (at the same time pointing to the 
hack of a row of houses, the windows of which, occupied by men, 
women, and children, commanded a view of the skittle-ground); “ see 
there! a heart-breaking sight it is; and yet one can hardly expect that 
people should pay to see my dancing and my fireworks, and hear my 
music, When they can enjoy it all from all their windows, free—gratis— 
for nothing*.”’ 

“ But yonder [I see Mr. Hobbleday,” said 1; “ with whom, by-the- 
bye, I must presently have a few words of explanation :—he, at least, 
is, a8 he tells me, one of your constant patrons.” 

* Hobbleday (—Gobbleday !? exclaimed Mr. Hoppy, with a fierce- 
ness of manner strikingly inconsistent with the previous blandness of 
the Master of the Ceremonies. ‘* Patron, indeed! Ile comes in upon 
a free admission ; devours eggs and ham in the most unfeeling manner ; 
finds more fault with the entertainments than our newspaper-critic him- 





* By an association of ideas less remote than that which I have just noted, be- 
thought me of an anecdote related by the grandfather of the present young Earl 
of D. His Lordship had had some dispute | respecting the right of shooting over 
certain grounds) with one of his tenants, the back of whose house happened to be 
close upon his Lordship's preserves. Some time afterwards the good-natured Earl 
met the man, who was about to pass him with a sulky bow, and thus accosted him : 
** What! not stop and talk to me, B——! Although I wouldn't allow you to 
shoot, I told you that you might at any time have game for your family by sending 
to my keeper for it. Why haven't you done so? Never bear malice, man.’—‘* Not 
I, thank you, my Lord,” replied the independent farmer ; “Pil accept none of your 
game. Your Lordship’s pheasants come and roost 0 nights in the trees under my 
windows ; when I want a bird I put my hand out o’ window and quietly pull one 
in by the tail: so you see I’m not the man to be under an obligation to the best 


Lord in the land. Good day, my Lord.” 
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sclf ; and is laid up with a fit of the gout once a year—which invariably 
happens to be on the night of my annual benetit-ball.”?’ 

I had the authority of the Master of the Ceremonies himself for the 
fact, or T could not have believed that such instances of ilhberality and 
unmitigated meanness were to be found in Little-Pedlington. 

Here our conversation was interrupted by cries from various of the 
company of “ Shame ! shame! © Begin! begin? “ Mr, Hoppy !” 
* Master of the Ceremomes!? Mr. Hoppy, looking at lis watch, ex- 
plained to me that it was ten minutes past the time when the Siqnor 
ought to have commenced his performance, and that the company were 
impatient of the delay. Mr. Hoppy left me; and, hat in hand, tripped 
towards the discontents. He bowed and simpered with overpowering 
elegance: what he said 1 know not; but almost on the instant of fis 
interference order was restored. From them he went, bowing all the 

way, to a bench at a short distance, on which was seated Signor Rum- 
hello del Squeaki himself. The ‘ Principal Pandea- tympanist to His 
Majesty the King of Naples’? was appropriately habited im the costume 
of an Ttahan brigand ; though, to my unprac tised eve, his dress appeared 
to be a cast-off from the wardrobe of one of the London theatres. Some 
minutes elapsed, during which they were m= conversation ; and, as I 
guessed from their gestures, and the sulky air of the Signor, im no 
friendly mood. On approaching, | heard the M.C. im an imploring tone 
say to the Ariiste 

‘But, my kind Signor, allow me to entreat you—consider—it is 
twenty minutes past time the disappointment—the——You may rely 
on having it afer the performance, upon my honour’? ‘These latter 
words he accompanied with a profound bow, and by placing his hand 
upon that part of his white waistcoat beneath which, he would have the 
Sicnor to understand, was to be found a heart incapable of deception. 

To this the “unrivalled rorkIGN Artiste’? repled— 

** Come, come, Muster ‘Oppy, it’s o’ no use your trying to gammon 
me. I'm agreed to ‘ave three ha’-crowns tor playing ’ ere, and not a 
thump o? my drum or a blow 0° my pipes do you get till I’ve got my 
money safe m vand.”’ 

Astonished at the |]: anguage of this address, I could not help: exclaim- 
ing, in the words of Shakspeare * Extant, and written in choice 
ltalian.”’ 

** But, my good Signer,’”’ resumed the M.C., “af you will but have 
the commicscenston to recollect our agreement——” 

* Ave, ave; our agreement ware as | ware to ’ave ’alf my money 
down, and the rest arterwards ; but on second thoughts Pll ‘ave it all. 
I arn't the chap to run no risk, not I. Suppose ven all vos over you 
vos to pocket the cash and run avay, as Joe Strutty did at Brantford 
Fair? then | mought vistle, you know. So ‘and over the stuff, or you 
gets no play out 0’ me.” 

The visiters again becoming clamorous, and the * unrivalled foreign 
Artiste”? continuing obdurate, Mr. Hoppy was reluctantly compelled to 
comply with the demand. 

The Del Squeaki now adjusted his pipes to his chin, and slung his 
big drum across his shoulders. Already had he set one foot upon the 


small platform on which he was to exhibit—there was a profound quiet, 
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disturbed only by loud cries of “ Silence! silence !’—when he turned 
to the Master of the Ceremonies, and abruptly declared that he would 
not begin unless he gave him a pot of ale! 

“This is perfectly preposterous!” lisped the M. C.; “ that is not in 
our agreement.’’ 

“No matter for that, Muster ’Oppy; [I’ve just taken it into my ’ed 
and Pll ’ave it.’ Tle withdrew his foot from the platform, and conti- 
nued: “ Give me vot [ ax, or, as sure as my name’s Rob Squeaks, I’m 
off to join my master vot [’m engaged to —that’s to say the famous 
Muster Richar’son, at Vinklemouth Fair—and then there ’ll be a row 
in your garden, -You can’t do without me; so, you see, give me a pot 
of ale vot an’¢ in my agreement, or | vou’t play: and then the com- 
pany vill break your benches and tables—and sarve you right.” 

Mr. Hoppy now threw himself upon the opinion of his generous 
patrons, and, in terms pathetic and with imploring looks, entreated them 
to support him in resisting such impudent extortion—so gross an attempt 
to take an unfair advantage of his helpless condition. ‘To this his ge- 
nerous patrons unanimously replied, that that was no affair of theirs: 
that, indeed, they conceived it to be quite in order that an “ unrivalled 
foreign Artiste”? should be humoured in everything he might desire: 
that as the Neapolitan Ambassador [/d est, according to the Signor’s 
own account, Mr. Richardson] had commanded his immediate return to 
his post in Le Capello de la Rot du Naples (id est, according to the 
same authority, Winklemouth Fair], they would not relinquish the pre- 
sent opportunity of hearing him; and that, in short, having paid their 
money for that purpose, they would imsist upon it that Mr. Hoppy 
should, by all means and at whatever sacrifice, fulfil Acs contract with 
them—Mr. Hobbleday (who had come in with an order) being one of 
the most strenuous in maintaining the justice of these positions. The 
Master of the Ceremonies consented to the new demand of the Del 
Squeaki. As he was proceeding to issue his mandate to one of the 
waiters to convey a pot of ale to the Artiste, the latter, perceiving that 
the advantage was on his side, naturally, and as is usual in such cases, 
made the most of it: accordingly— And summut to eat a/so,” voci- 
ferated the Signor. 

This supplementary request being also complied with, the Del Squeaki 
went through his astonishing performance ; and the auditors were de- 
lighted, enraptured, eestacized,’&c. Ke. &e., as never before had audi- 
tors been delighted, enraptured, ecstacized, &c. &c. &c., in this sublu- 
nary world ! 

ound, upon subsequent inquiry, that the liberal entrepreneur, after 
paying expenses, (including the three half-crowns, &e. to the Del 
Squeaki,) was a loser of no more than four-and-sixpence by the morn- 
ing’s entertainment. Told also that Mr. Hoppy complained of even 
this moderate loss. Plague on the man! how much Jess did he wish to 
lose? But it is a trite observation that some people are never satisfied. 
Told, moreover, that the M. C. complains of what he calls the “ tyranny 
and oppression ”? to which he has been obliged to submit! Now, with 
submission, this is somewhat unreasonable. Be-praised and be-puffed, 
even to his own amazement, the “ unrivalled Artiste”? very wisely doubles 
his terms: these complied with, he very considerately trebles them : 
compliance with this begets a natural demand for a pot of ale, although 
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it be not “so nominated i’ the bond ;’’ and thence, as was decent and 


proper, the Principal Pandea- -tympanist to His Majesty the King of 
Naples (or, as it might more truly have been set forth, His itmerant 
Majesty Richardson, King of Boothia) insists upon being supplie “ul with 
an unstipulated “ summut to eat a/so.? Ah, Mr. Hoppy! if 1 might 
venture to perpetrate a profane parody on a line in the immortal * Tom 
Thumb,” I should whisper in your ear— 


“ You make the giants first, and then ca’? kill them.” 
* 7 J * *~ * on 


* Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast ;’’ and well was it 
for Hobbleday that there is much truth in this. Th: ul not been unper- 
ceived by him, but he was too busily engaged to come to me: being 
laudably employed in diminishing the labour of the waiters—that is to 
say, by packing inside himself a quantity of eggs, ham, hot-rolls, and 
coffee, which, but for such considerate assistance, they must have under- 
gone the trouble of removing. At length, the breakfast-tables being 
cleared preparatory to the commencement of the dancing, he approached 
me. His mouth was full; in one hand he bore a huge ham-sandwich 
which he had constructed for himself, and in the other a cup of coffee. 

* Ah! my dear fellow,” said he (talking and eating at the same time), 





‘you're here, eh? But not eat anything! How odd! Must pay just 
a. same whether you do or not, you know. I say —little Jack Hobble- 
ci ay was right, eh? Extraordini ry creature that Signor del aa 


“That extraordin iru creature, Mr. Hobbleday,”” replied [—(empha- 
sizing every other wage or two, as is the practice when one is savagely 
bent upon cutting : t person to the very soul) —‘ that e riraordinary 
creature, Sir, by his * concord of sweet sounds,’ has so calmed my rrl- 
tated feelings—so completely subdued the rage and indignation that 
were rising in my breast—that [ shall take no further notice of your 
rery —extr wrdin: ary—bhehartour than just to refurn you your rery 


flatte ring letters of introduction to your friends Rummins and Jubb.” 


And with these words I presented t o him both his lette Ts, open. 
Conscience-stricken, with some diffieulty he bolted the morsel which 
he had in his mouth—the etYort producing a violent fit of coughing, 
which greatly alarmed me for his safety; and that, in its turn, by the 
convulsive movement which it communicated to his arms, causing him 
to jerk the lumps of ham from out their envelope of bread-and-butter, 
and to sll the entire contents of his cup over is nankeen trowsers. 
When he was sufliciently recovered to articulate a few words, abashed 


and confused he thus attempted to excuse himself — crossing his 
address to me with a disjointed apostrophe to his damaged nankeens : 
“ My dear fellow—really, my dear Sir—did you ever see sucha 


mess ?—Indeed, Sir, if vou’ll believe me—Wet through and through, 

I hope to be saved !—-Most improper conduct of theirs to show my 
confidential letters It will give me my death of cold.—As for Rum- 
mins, his age protects him, else may | perish if—-Cost sixteen- and- 
sixpence, and new on only vesterday, —Can take no notice of Jubb; 





his cloth protects him.—They'll wash, to be sure! but their beauty’s 
gone for ever '—But don't set me down for a humbug, don’t; if there’s 
one character [ despise more than another it’s a——Awful accident, 


indeed! Can't conceive how uncomfortable one feels with one’s— 
No fault of mine, ’pon my life; and rest assured that next time you 
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visit our place All eyes are upon me; must go Between our- 
selves, his museum not worth seeing, and that's the reason why I———Can’t 
stay to dance in such a mess, though I know my dear friend Hoppy has 
set his heart upon little Jac k Hobble ‘day’s dancing ——No, no, I’m any 
thing but a humbug; and if there’s any thing else whatever I can do 
for you except Rummins and Jubb-——Good by, my dear fellow—— 
Awful accident ! a thousand pities! the best fit T ever had in all my life!” 

Symptoms of dissatisfaction again. Two o'clock has struck, and the 
signal for the commencement of dancing (“ the firing of a real cannon’) 
not yet made. Calls for the Master of the Ceremonies, and a repetition 
of the customary cries of “ Shausé! Shausé!’? For the honour of the 
M.C., 1 am bound to declare my opinion that the blame for the delay 
ought not to have been attributed to him. For the last four or five 
minutes he had been sedulously poking at the touch-hole of the picce, 
with a lighted candle fastened to the end of a very long pole—a precan- 
tion which, as he made no pretensions to considerable skill in the science 
of gunnery, he had prudently adopted in order to keep himself, as far as 
possible, out of the dangers necessarily attending such an undertaking. 
But the gun would not go off; it was evident (to use a theatrical phrase) 
there was a hitch in the scenery. ‘“ Had he put any gunpowder into 
the cannon?” inquired one. * Plenty,’ was his re ply. ‘ Which had 
he put in first—the powder or the wadding ? ?”’ asked another. After a 
moment’s reflection Mr. Hoppy declared that “ he was pretty clear, nay, 





he was positively certain, he had put the powder in first.’ Perhaps he 
might have omitted the trifling ceremony of priming ? “No: he always 
made it a rule to prime the gun before he fired it.’ Then, in that case, 


the company could come to but one conclusion; the devil was in the 
gun. But the unlucky gentleman who is generglly held answerable for 
the ill consequences: of our own blunders, or negligences, or offences, 
could establish his innocence, in the present instance, by proving an 
alibi. Upon a careful inspection, the true cause of the disobedient con- 
duct of the obstinate six-pounder appeared to be, that some dull eran 
trator of practical jokes had abstracted the priming, and, in place of 1 

filled the touch-hole with wet tea-leaves! Tlereupon hisses, groans. 

and, from four or five persons (sounds most fearful to the ears of an 
M. C.!) calls of “ Return the money!” These latter declared that, 

never having witnessed the ceremony of letting off a gun, they had come 
upon that inducement only—re ‘minding me of a certain inte Hligent per- 
son who made Paris his residence during an entire summer, for no other 
purpose than to eat melons and sce balloons let off. Mr. Hop py mounted 
a bench, and entreated the indulgence of his “ honourable, noble and 
illustrious p: atrons.’’ He assured them that in the whole course of the 
m: Dy years he had o6 be longe «| to the Prope rty,’ > such an accide ‘it had 
never before occurred, and that he would raise he ‘aven and earth to pre- 

venta similar accident occurring again: that there was nothing he would 
not willingly do or suffer —no sacrifice he would, for a moment, hesitate 
to make—to satisfy the wishes of such an asse anbly as the one he had the 
honourable gratification of addressing. But (he continued,) as to re- 

turning the money, he most humbly requested permission to take the 
libe ‘rty of assuring them, in the most “respectful manner, that that was a 
moral impossibility, and altogethe r inconsistent with the long-established 
usages of “ the Property.” Besides, he hoped he might be allowed to 
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remind his munificent patrons that they had already enjoyed the break- 
fast which he had had the satisfaction of providing for them; as also to 
hint to two or three of those kind friends who had condescended to 
honour “ the Property” with their presence, and who were the most 
cClamourous in de ‘manding the return of their money—that they had come 
in with orders!—The reasonableness of this address, seconded by its 
master-of-the-ceremony-like politeness and elegance, lulled the rising 
storm ; and the preparations for dancing proceeded. 

In a place like Little-Pedlington, and at such an entertainment as a 
public breaktast given by the Master of the Ceremonies in Yawkins’s 
skittle-ground, it may not unreasonably be supposed that “ noble and 
illustrious visiters from London’? who attend it, are tenacious concerning 
the etiquette of preeedency. And although in the confusion of a rush 
of upwards of forty persons, each struggling to secure the most advan- 
tageous place for listening to the ravishing performance of the Del 
Squeaki; or even in the scarcely more regular arrangement of the 
breakfast- table, at which each naturally takes possession of any seat 
nearest to the cold ham or the hot rolls, which may chance to be vacant, 
the observance of such cerem: my is not insisted upon: it is, ne verthe- 
less, important, if not absolute ‘ly indispensable, to the existence of polite 
society that, when persons are bronght together for the dance, the laws 
of precede ney should be rigidly adhered to. 

It appears that hitherto the place of honour had been unhesitatingly 
conceded to Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs Hobbs (Scorewell’s “ family with the 
fly,’ it may be remembered), except, indeed, when Sir Sw aggerton 
ShuMle condescended to honour the garden with his presence. Upon 
such occasions Sir Swaggerton, although he did not dance, would just 
occupy the enviable place for a minute or so—f Just to prove his right 
to it,’? as he said—and fhen retire. A knight; wealthy ; lately returned 
from the government of Fort Popan’gobang (somewhere in the East 
Indies) ; and a descendant, withal, of the great Draweansir, as may be 
inferred from the motto he had adopted as an appendage to his arms— 
* And all this Lean do because I dare’? before his pretensions even 
those of the Hobbs Hobbses quailed. 

[.Wem. At Mr. Hoppy’s recommendation will dine to-morrow at Mrs. 
Stintum’s boarding-house, where Sir S. S. is living, and (in Hoppy’s own 
words) “is to be seen in all his glory.’’] 

Upon the present oceasion the Master of the Ceremonies was sorely 
perplexed by the several, and contending, claims of distinguished persons 
who had this d: ay honoured him with their company for the first time ; 
these being people of no less importance than Mr. St. Knitall and his 
lady, and Mr. and Mrs. Fitzbobhia. The knight not making his ap- 
pearance, Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs Hobbs were proceeding to their usual 
station, When Mr. and Mrs, Fitzbobbin rushed past them and took pos- 
session of it 

“Come out o’ that,” said Mr. Hobbs Hobbs: “ them ’ere is our 
places.”” 

* We shan't,” fiercely replied Mr. Fitzbobbin ; at the same time 
pulling on a white kid glove in a w: iy that clearly showed he was not 
the man to be put down: “ we shan’ t: we paid our money as well ¢ 
you, so the places is as muc h ourn as your’n.’ 

“ If some folks don’t know how to behave themselves when they get 
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into genteel company, perhaps there’s other folks as’Il teach’em,” said 
Mr. Hl. HL, 

“TI wish you may get it,’? coolly observed the other, who did not ap- 
pear to be in the least intimidated by the implied threat. 

“My dear Mr. Hobbs Hobbs,” said Mrs. IH. H., “ don’t: bemean 
yourself by getting into a confortion with such folks. Leave the Master 
of the Ceremonies to settle the pou. You may see as how they have 
never been at Little-Pedlington afore. Margate—by the steamer, 
Ha! ha! hat” 

The altercation had proceeded thus far when, fortunately, the Master 
of the Ceremonies arrived to interpose his authority. This he exercised 
with so much judgment, and with decision so tempered by suavity, that 
though he could not exactly please both parties, even the dissatisfied 
acquiesced in his decree. He awarded the contested place to the Hobbs 
Hobbses upon two grounds: first, by right of long-maintained posses- 
sion; and next, and chiefly, fur that they travelled in their own one- 
horse fly, which the other party did not. As Mrs. Fitzbobbin receded, 
she said with a sneer, “ Of course, my dear Fitz, we must give up to 
carriage company! But sitch carriage company! One-horse tly! 
Ha! ha! ha! Carriage company! All round my hat.” 

“Ta! ha! ha! That’s a teazer, | think,’? said Mr. F. with an ap- 
proving chuckle at his lady’s wit: “ and what’ll you bet we can’t buy 
"em out and out—fly and all?) la! ha! hat” 

*T shouldn’t wonder,” quietly observed Mr. Hobbs Hobbs, and 
scarcely deigning a look at his adversary. Then turning to his lady he 
said in an atfected whisper, yet so loud as that every one should hear 
him: ‘ When we relate this ’ere scene to our friend Lord Squandermere, 
I think he won’t laugh a bit.””? (!!!) 

During these disputes, Mr. Twistwireville and Mr, De Stewpan (the 
latter bemg the gentleman mentioned by mine host of the Green Dragon 
as * remarkably particular about his wine’) were standing arm in arm, 
picking their teeth, and looking on with a sort of negdige air, Occa- 
sionally they indulged in a titter, smiled, turned up their noses, and 
whispered each other: by all which it was clear they would impress 
you with a notion how exceedingly amusing were the disputes of such 
people to men of their quality. 

But here a new difliculty arose, and one, apparently, less easy of 
settlement than the former. Mrs. St. Knitall, though she willingly 
conceded the right of the first place to the party with the imposing du- 
plication of name, and the friends of a Lord, MLUTCOVET 5 yet thought she 
had quite as good a right to the second as Mrs. Fitazbobbin. for who 
was Mrs. Fitzbobbin she should like to know ? 6 

The point for the M. C. now to decide was, whether or not a Fitz 
had a right to take precedence of a St. A question turning upon = 
nice a point might have puzzled a wiser head than even Mr. Loppy’s ; 
so Mr. Hoppy did not hesitate to confess himsclt puzzled exceedingly. 
He suggested that, setting aside that distinction, the party whose name 
appeared first in his subseripion-book should have precedence. ‘To 
this Mr. St. Knitall objected ; knowing, probably, that his did not. 
Hereupon high words occurred between Mr. St. K. and Mr. Fitz Lb. 
This altercation was not carried on in the playful and neatly-sarcastic 
style which had distinguished the previous one: here was no small-sword 
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fenee, but the bludeeon: in this ease the eentlemen had recourse § to 
lanwua Which oin short. they regularly O’Connclhzed each other 


( rl Were lyawt iv €a la at even! })1 ved) exchanged . ane fatal 
might have been the consequences hed not the MLC. adroitly seized 


them both in their transit. le suggested that the gentlemen should 
permit: him to throw both ecards up mto the air; and that whichever 
first fell to the ground should determine the disputed point im faveur of 
its owner. ‘This was agrecd to; when, lo! it appeared that * Thomas 


Iwnitall, Llosier, Ly wdeuhall treet.” was the victor n the Contest for 
precedenee with “Samuel Bobbin, Eaberdasher, ‘Tottenham-Court- 
Road.’’ 

Upon this discovery the Hobbs Hobbses withdrew ; dechning to 
dance “in s7feh company,” as Mr. TH. TD. expressed it. 

* Tsay, De Stewpan,’? said Pwistwireville, with a titter, “ heres a 
precious exposee J Porsitively redeedus 2” 

* Emezingly ridiclus,” replied his companion—he the “ remarkably 
particular about his wine.” 

“ Well?’ exclaimed the late Mr. Fits Bobbin, who had prudently 
conecaled his knowledge of the parties for so long as he had his own 
trifling diswuise to maintain, but who now was resolved not. to fall 
alone: am \ ' ( ll. atc anv rate we ure as good is Mr. Twistwire, the bird- 
cage-maker of Holborn, or Dick Stewpan, a cook at the Lunnun 
Tavern, let out on an Voliday for a week in the dull season.” 

At this moment a groom in livery rushed in, erying to the door- 
keeper,“ | am not going to stav: I only Want to speak a word to Mr. 


“ Myr. Hobbs,” said he, addressing the family-with-the-fly gentleman, 
“vour holiday’s cut short: my Lord has sent me to order you up to 
town immediately: WMorwnseer is taken suddenly ill, and my Lord has 
nobody that he ean fanev to tie a shoe-string for him.” And AWAY 
went the groom whistling Handel's “ Every Valet shall be exalted.’ 


The sky had | 1 lowering for some time, and presently a heavy 
hower cam wu which abruptly terminated the orning’s amuse- 
Tike noanterruption not dis vreeable, perhaps, 10 certam of the 
COMpPany 

Boing engeged for this evening at Mr. Rumimins’s, returned home to 
Ant Tah dhuner: wondcdermeg I the wav whether pretensions upon a 
similar seale, or a smaller, or a greater, though upon no better a 


ti) rretaat on, are ever assert | 1) other places hesides Little-Pedlneton. 


Pp. 
(To be continued.) 
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IMPOSSIRILITIES, 
‘The thing that is impossible can't be, 
\nd never—never comes to pass.’ 


- —--—- -- ——_. 


Prits passage is often quoted, like many others, more for its point 
than for its truth. T think it is woing too far, and taking too much for 
vranted to say, that the thing that is impossible can’t be. Indeed T 
\ how Tout of Ole ip Ss sibility 1 the whole « COMMpAss of 1 iture, and that 
Is, that itis impossible to say what is impossible. Let any one who is 
thirty, or forty, or itty years old, or thereabouts, look back upon hy- 
cone days, and he will soon find his notion of impossibilities mightily 

cUitied, Ile will presi ntly abate the confidence with which he pro- 
nounces things to be imp issible. When the country-boy said, that if he 
were a king he would eat fat bacon and swing upon a gate all day long, 
he thought that it was impossible to find any greater enjoyment in life : 
expericuce and time would convince him of the imaceuracy of his 
notions, and the shallow foundation of his theory of human blessedness. 
li few matters is the doctrine of impossibilities set in a more interest- 
ing lieht than in matters of love. No set of people have surmounted 
so many impossibilities as lovers have. They have shown, over and 
over again, that the thing that is impossible can be, and very, very 
often comes to pass. “ Oh, mother, dear mother,’ says Julie Maria 
Mitzhigginbotham, bursting into a flood of tears, and throwing herself 
into her mother’s arms, “Tt is impossible, itis impossible, [can never 
cease to love my ever-adorable Reetoald Clutterbuck ?" After the same 
manner, the said Reginald Clutterbuck clenches his fist and bruises 
his forchead, lamenting the hard lot which separates him from = the 
object of his idolatry, and he te Hs his inexorable papa, with quite as 
much dignity and pathos as the other tells her equally imexorable 
mamma, that it is absolutely tnpossih le for him to live without his 
love. For three weeks he never walks over Westminster Bridge without 
looking through the balustrades and envying the fishes, notwithstanding 
the gas and the common sewers ; and there is constantly running in his 
head that beautiful song, the burden of which is 

“ No, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, No, no, No, no, no, no, no, never!” 


| forget the rest of the words, if cheee be any more, but the above 
are the most important and compre! hensive ; for in process of time it is 
found out that the thing that is impossible ¢ ‘an be, and Julie Maria 
Fitzhigginbotham finds that Mr. Smith is a most excelle ‘nt husband, and 
Reginald Clutterbuck begins to think that Miss Thompson will make a 
most admirable wife. There, gentle reader, there is, in the above few 
lines,a novel for you, or a romance, it only wants filling up with silver 
forks, bad French, and a few extracts from a cookery-book ; the only 
fault of the story is, that it wants novelty, and is not sufliciently 
romantic ; though I must say that an author must be a very poor hand 
at his business who cannot write a novel without novelty, or compose a 
romance from incidents not romantic. 


[ like impossibilities, they are excessively amusing, for they generally 
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comprehend the most likely and probable things in the world; so that 
when any one says “ Impossible,” I immediately infer that the thing is 
as good as done. ‘ Now, my good friend, I hope you will not betray 
the confidence that I have placed in you, but that you will preserve the 
secret inviolably.” “Sir,” says he, “ it is absolutely impossible that I 
should betray you!” Oh, is it? Then the matter is as good as adver- 
tised : all the world will know it to-morrow. 

Impossible is a very pretty word to poke into the first sentence of an 
essay, or of aschool-boy’s theme. E xempli gratia: © [tis impossible 
to conceive of anything more absurd than——’’? Than what? Ay, 
there’s the rub. I will defy any one to guess; for the commencement 
of the sentence will equally well fit five hundred terminations. CEdipus 
himself would be puzzted to guess what that thing is, than which it is 
impossible to conceive anything more absurd. There are more absur- 
dities *twixt heaven and earth, than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
In these march-of-intellect days, it mizht be a good speculation for any 
one to set himself up as a professor of impossibilities. By the way, 
now we are talking of impossibilities, I remember reading, not more than 
ten years ago, if so much, a very profound and philosophic al paper in 
some political or literary journal, demonstrating—ay, demonstrating, and 
that by the help of sundry knowing-looking diagrams—that it was ab- 
solutely impossible to apply the power of steam to the purpose of ‘pro- 
pelling wheeled carriages. My micmory fails me as to the name of the 
paper and the number of years, but I am sure of the fact. I read the 
paper with great attention, and I was convinced that the writer was 
right, and that nobody could be righter. You see, gentle reader, he 
demonstrated his position; he put it beyond all doubt. Now you know 
that when a thing is once demonstrated, it is settled and established. 
Euclid demonstrated that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles ; and also, that in any right-angled triangle the square 
of the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two 
sides. In like manner did this ingenious gentleman demonstrate, that 
it was absolutely impossible that there ever could be such things in 
nature as steam-coaches. He proved it—he convinced me beyond all 
gainsaying. I hope he does not retract his proofs; in fact, I don’t see 
how he can. You may retract an assertion that belongs to yourself, and 
it depends on your: self; but a demonstration is quite another thing—it 
is as firm as a_ rock, and immovable as the hills. I am sure that if 
Euclid himself were to rise from the dead and go to Cambridge, and 
tell any undergraduate that he had changed his mind about the three 
angles of a triangle being equal to two right angles, the undergraduate 
would tell him that he was a goose, and that he did not know ‘what he 
was talking about. In fact, it 1s settled beyond all doubt that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. In like manner it is 
settled, beyond all doubt, that the power of steam cannot possibly be 
applied to the im»pelling of wheel carriages. The fact that steam- 
carriages are made and do move, may seem to militate against the im- 
possibility of the fact in some slight degree ; but in truth, all that the 
fact proves is, not that it is not impossible, but that I am correct in 
saying that the thing that is impossible can be, and very often comes to 
pass. If reasonings were to be set aside by facts, philosophy would not 
be worth a straw, and nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine wiseacres out of a 
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thousand might pass for greenhorns and spoonies. Thus, in the matter 
of impossibilities, it may be stated that certain steam-engines may be 
constructed on such principles that it is utterly impossible that they 
should explode ; yet sometimes these engines take the liberty of being 
unruly, and, in spite of the impossibility of the thing, will blow up; but 
then those w ‘ho suffer from the explosion have the satisfaction of knowi ing, 
if they are capable of knowing anything at all, that they ought not to 
have been blown up, by rights. 

In the vast compass of morals and physics we are perpetually en- 
countering impossibilities which can be, and often come to pass. “ It 
is impossible,” says one, “ to forget the kindness that you have shown 
me.’ * It is impossible,” says another, “ that I should ever change 
my opinion on this topic.” “It is impossible,’ says a third, * that | 
should ever be guilty of such an enormity.” It is impossible,” says 
a fourth, “ that there should be effects without causes, or causes with- 
out effects.” And yet we are continually finding that all these i impossi- 
bilities are coming to pass. In the matter of the system of the universe 
there have been at divers times three different demonstrations: it has 
been demonstrated that the motion of the planets and the balance of 
forces are so perfect as to promise the perpetuity of the system. Again, 
it has been demonstrated that the planets of our system are all rapidly 
and gradually approaching the centre, and that some of these fine days 
all the whole set will be congregated together in one knot like a dab of 
frogs’ spawn ina ditch. And, again, it has been demonstrated that the 
planets are gradually receding farther and farther from the sun, and that, 
in the course of a few years, we shall all fly off from the centre—whizz, 
—like the drops of water from a trundled mop. It is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer, “ Who shall decide, when doctors disagree?” It is 
still more diflicult to answer, ** Who ‘shall decide, when demonstrations 
disagree??? Any one tolerably well skilled in the history of the human 
race might write a pretty book, having for its title “* The history of im- 
possibilities, a Suddenly some one stops us short, and asks if we are 
going to prove that nothing is impossible. Cert: ainly not; quite the 
reverse : we are proving, or rather have proved, that everything i is im- 
possible; only we wish it to be understood, that people labour under a 
slight misapprehension when they say, “* That the thing which is im- 
possible can't be.’ The long and short of the matter is, that impossible 
is a metaphysical word,—and metaphysics are totally out of fashion,— 
and that physics are all the rage: so that when persons aflirm that the 
thing which is impossible can't be, they make up a kind of mingled 
proposition compounded of physics and metaphysics, and so they are 
quite out at sea, or rather they walk with one foot on land and one on sea. 
The best way to settle the matter is to allow that everything is impos- 
sible, only not to be too confident that we know the meaning of the 
word impossible. In this little paper we have shown that impossibility 
is no obstacle to anything being done,—that what one person proves and 
demonstrates to be impossible, another docs. Steam-carriages move on 
land, though it has been demonstrated that they cannot ; and Julie Maria 
Fitzhigginbotham has ceased to love her ever-adorable Reginald Clut- 
terbuck, notwithstanding its utter impossibility. Surely, we may safely, 
then conclude that nothing is—which is impossible, and everything 

which is impossible—is not. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSERS-——ENGLISH OPERA, 


—— “ Music and sweet poetry agree, 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother."’— Shakspeare. 

“ Comme partie essentielle de la Scene Lyrique, dont lobjet principal est limita. 
tion, la Musique devient un des beaux arts, capable de peindre tous les tableaux, 
d‘exciter tous les sentimens, de lutter avec la Poésie, de lui donner une force nou. 
velle, de l'embellir de noveaux charmes et den triompher en la couronnant.” 

Rousseau, 


GENTiF, generous, omni-sensient Shakspeare felt, as did the “ self- 
torturing sophist,”’ all that, in his time, could be felt of the loveliness of 
music, and he paid it the tribute of many a melodious verse. Poetry, to 
surpass his own, it has not, since he sung, been given us to hear, but in 
his day, ** music, heavenly maid! was young ;” and even he could not 
have anticipated the glories of her maturity. Had he known the 
eloquence of p' assion with which Italy has since tanght her to discourse, 
or the majestic and mighty harmonies to which Germany has tuned her 
many tongues, he would have known her as more than sweet—he would 
have praised her with a grander line. He would have done amplest 
homage to her potent sceptre. How different with his successors of the 
present day ' How poorly do they appear, in comparison with him, to 
appreciate the sister of their muse! All literature in England owes a 
heavy debt to music. All literature in England has incurred a dee ‘p and 
damning responsibility for indifference towards its merits and its interests. 
In proportion as, under happier auspices, it seemed to develope its vast 
and various power, has it, to all appearance, been neglected by those who 
should have been the first to cherish its progressive efforts and exult in its 
success. Wehavearepublic of letters, and heaven knows it is the most 
ungenerous of republics. By no other in Europe have the fine arts been 
so coldly repulsed. It seems to partake largely of that vice, so plausibly 
lmpute d to our Saxon natures, of aristocratizing, and stands jealously and 
proudly apart from the kindred classes of the intellectual. Thus, in our 
social system, while feudal marshalling falls into disuse, we create, with 
a perverse ingeuuity, new forms of social graduation, and each and all 
wrap ourselves up in distinctive arrogances. Rome was scarcely more 


insolent than this same republic of letters of ours. Every region of 


thought beyond its boundaries is little better than barbarian. It will 
patronize, peradventure, or it will oppress ; but fraternization, the exten- 
sion of its citizenship, it holds superlatively dear. Yes, to this, which 
is rarely or never alluded to, amongst other causes commonly harped 
upon, must we trace our almost uniform inferivrity to foreigners in all 
the fine arts, but especially in music. Our masters of these divine 
mysteries, if they have been occasionally praised or petted, have had 
such amenities condescended to them, rather as amusing minions, with 
whom it was the mode to trifle away an idle hour, than as men par- 
taking in the same attributes of soul which make the poet and the 
philosopher. Neither musical composer, nor painter, nor sculptor, 
have, we do avouch, been duly or to the full, justly or generously, recog- 
nized amongst us, in the intrinsic honour of their vocations; and from 
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king to clown all have been more inclined to do them right than our 
self-suflicient clerk. Had the latter been intrusted with arranging the 
classic coterie of Parnassus, no nine would court Apollo in gisterly 
equality ; one-third of the number would surely be degraded inte — 
of all work to the rest. Contrast the view which the Greeks took « 
this matter, with that of our illuminati. The greatest shilduphins 
amongst them, their Aristotles, their Platos, deemed music worthy of 
their gravest attention, of their warmest eulogium; while amongst the 
numberless tomes of onr authors of mark how rarely do we encounter 
either an intelligent or a zealous passage on the subject. Even Edmund 
Burke could scarcely find a brief and unmeaning chapter for music in 
his “ Sublime and Beautiful.” A few illustrious exceptions there have 
been to this bad rule ; but they who, in other courses, were leaders, in 
this were deserted by the stubborn herd. Shakspeare has wreathed 
music with the sweetest flowers of his fancy. Nor has Marlowe forgotten 
it in his mighty line when he makes even the reminiscence of music 
beguile his faustus from the despair of deep damnation :— 
“ Have I not made blind Homer sing to me 

Of Alexander's love and (£non’s death ? 

And hath not he, who built the walls of Thebes 

With ravishing sounds of his melodious harp, 

Made musie with my Mephistophnles ? 


Why should I die, then, or basely desp: llr? 
I am resolved, Faustus ‘shall not repent ! 


Spenser wrote not his exquisite “ Eftsoons, they heard a most delicious 
sound,” without a deep sense of the nature and beauty of vocal harmony. 
Milton was himself a musician; his works alone would prove his zeal 
for the art, even though we did not know how he loved to refresh his 
mind and win new dreams of immortal poctry from the organ. How 
appropriate to him the epic instrument ! The poet blind, yet bold,” 
waking and ruling all its wondrous harmonies, from its geutlest breath- 
ings, as of recorders, to the might of its diapason, was a picture worthy 
the antique. In conception, however, of the powers of music, and in its 
cuthusiastic praise, Glorious John surpassed all others. He made him- 
self its laureate, and gave to the English language the immortal ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day. Why had he not a British Beethoven to echo them 
back with an equally fine phrenzy? The Timothean German could 
well have exemplified the “ harmony,”’ the “ heavenly harmony,” and 
with his fitful, potent hand, have proved 

‘* What passion cannot music raise and quell.” 


When we come to our own times, we find coldness on the part of our 
poets, almost in the ratio of the improvement which music ins under- 
gone in the last century. It passes away without comment. Moore 
and Leigh Hunt are both honourable exceptions to the wretched rule. 
The latter has proved himself to have all the requisites—the knowledge, 
the gusto, of a fine critic on the art, and that is the most substantial 
compliment he could pay it. Moore is himself a musician, and, as we 
have heard, avows that his ruling passion was rather for the lyre than 
the song. Indeed he candidly says or sings as much, in language too 
fervid not to be sincere :— 
“ Music, oh how faint, how weak ; 
Language fades before thy spell,” &c.—Jrish Melody. 
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He has, no doubt, found both most amicable rivals, and can address 
them in his own Anacreontic lines :— 


‘And thou the flame shalt feel, as well 
As thou the flame shalt sweetly tell.”- First Ode. 


But even in the best tributes which have been paid by these illus- 
trious minds to music, it is to be remarked with deep r regret, that the 
culogium never goes beyond the thing itself--never is it conducted up 
to the individual from whom the exquisite or sublime emanation has 
proceeded, The composer is hever once ulluded to- -he is hot con- 
sidered identified with his music as the poet with his verse; nor is 
more merit seemingly attributed to the hapless wight than might be te 
the girl in the fairy tale, who, as she spoke, uttered unwittingly priceless 
pearls and precious stones. Herein it is that a most ungenerous and 
unnatural absence of spontaneous sympathy between intellect and intel- 
lect is betrayed,—the result being, that the poor composer neither finds 
himself elevated in. soc ety by Ins efforts, nor encouraged by any en- 
nobling emulation to strain forward in his career. 

If these remarks are at all less applicable now a-days than they have 
heen, it must be admitted that they still hold eood to unfortunately 
tuo great an extent, where our native musicians are concerned. We 
should be blind indeed to all that is going on around, if we did not observe 
that a change greatly for the better has, for some time, been taking place 
inthe pubhe mind on the subject of our complaint. We do not wish 
to underrate the number of those who, in our city populations, are able 
and willing to appreciate the music composer's merits. It 1s con- 
siderable—-it has increased, and is increasing; but we do assert that 
our literary men are far from contributing proportionably te that num- 
ber, while the great mass of even the well-educated portion of the com- 
munity, une nlightened and unstimulated hy these quides, philosophers, 
and friends, look upon the whole body of composers as shallow amuse- 
ment- -mongers, Who have a happy knack, and but little more, of making 
music to them after a very pleasant sort of fashion, Neither one nor the 
other dream, or would readily admit, we ween, that if John Milton have 
had a rival intellect, that rival belongs to the realms of music, and is no 
other than George Frederick Handel ;— that the ideas in each mind were 
equally various in sublimity and beauty, and expressed by each with equal 
force, grandeur, and felicitous elegance; that their language alone was 


ditlere “nt. while there was as mue h, not ode of inventive genius, but of 


cultivated and refined thought in the musician as in the poet. Nay, we 
should be justified in going farther, and maintaining that, as regarded 
sublimity, the choruses of Handel surpass the greatest conception of the 
Paradise Lost. They have assuredly never been rivalled in their own 
art. Their mighty volume of harmony, “ vast heaving,” is not like the 
result of human ingenuity; In its simplicity, majesty, and mighty 
movement, it rises immeasurably above the happicst results of the ela- 
borate composition of others. lt is superhuman—an clement swaying 
through infinite space ; or, as the music of the new-born planets rolling 
forth ou their first journey in creation. 

We say, then, that such works proceeded from similar and equivalent 
mental attributes i in the musician as in the poet—from as educated and 
reflective a mind. And so it is in every style of successful musical 
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composition, in the tragic, the comic, the grave, the graceful, the chastely, 
or the voluptuously melodious —the musician must be essentially as well- 
read in the heart, and as familiar with the subtleties of human conduct 
as the poet who has attained a like success in his mystery. ‘The mate- 
rial of cach is idea; their language alone, as we have remarked, 
different. It has been said, and well said, that a person cannot be a 
good singer without having good sense. It is se, inasmuch as good 
taste is but good sense operating with the rapidity of instinct. How 
much more is the same quality require “lin the inventor of the singer’s 
melodies —of many singers’ harmonies. 

If in society the literary man can successfully arrogate a precedence 
to the musician, it is mere ‘ly because he « ‘onstantly thinks inthe common 
language of society; while the musician with as fine a fancy, as refined 
a taste, as copious a ares of feeling, thinks in a language in which he 
may not express himself familiarly. The latter is like a foreigner who 
understands, but cannot converse in our language. Petrarch making 
love in broken Enelish— Coleridge ess: wing “the old man eloquent”? in 
Lingua Franca. ‘To: spe - any language well, you must think in it. 
In their own living language, what vlorious shiners have not musicians 
discoursed ; Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini—have they not soared 
In-as lofty tlights as W aedenaati Byron, Scott, or Moore? Have they 
not been the poets of their native countries anal all the world ? 

One great cause, then, we repeat, of the low state of music in this 
country is” the devraded condition in which its professors have been 
held; and the literary cireles which should know better are guilty of the 
rmerneee or ise nsibility of countenancing their humiliation. And yet, 
it is not so long since the epoch of their own bondage and debasement. 
The days of Grub Street, of fawning, and of most condescending patrons 
are not removed beyond the me mor yof man. They should recollect the 
salutary “ non tqnarus malt, &ec. “maxim. In Ge ‘rmany, in Italy, and 
in France, even the good instrumental musician holds his fair station of 
respect in society, while the great composer is honoured amongst the 
highest. So let it be with us, and we shall soon find that England has 
Won one art more—-that she has recovered her lost Pleiad. 

As we may then rest assured that inasmuch as the poet’s and the 
MUSIC — *s arts are alike in their intrinsic qualities, and are 
capable of that rivalry which is alluded to with so liberal an eloquence 
in the Freneh lines, which we have made partially our text—lines, from 
one who knew well what poetry and passion were, else had he not 
made— 


“Clarens ! sweet Clarens! birth place of deep love ;— 


as this is so, so also excellence in each can only be attained through 
the like intrinsic qualities and auxiliary cultivation, by genius and by 
the intellectual discipline of education. A suce cessful composer, a me- 
lodist, may rise, like Burns or Beattie, from lowliness and comparative 
ignorance ; but he is not the less an exception to the general inexorable 
rule, which requires an ordeal of prolonged study to render men worthy 
of his high vocation. And herein we find that the musician shares 
amply in the censure of that evil which degrades him. He is not kind- 
lily or fairly recognized by his diterary brethren, and he accepts the slight 
over-submissively, and in poverty of spirit. ‘He acquiesces in his own 
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dishonour. Ie stands like the Publican in the Temple, atar off, and 
with a humility most out of place, seems to confess his unworthiness 
He has neither the ambition vor the intellectual industry which shouhl 
sustain his honourable profession ; and the consequence is, that he and 
it remain abject and unimproved. ‘The great body of our wstrumental 
musicians have hitherto been as ignorant as common operatives, while 
their leaders and conductors seem to have had but littl advantage over 
them, except that of a certain mechanical superiority. ‘Phe whole body 
has been characterized by its unrefined, illiterate norale. We should 
not have ever expe ‘eted any thing fine from them m the w: \V of com- 
position. How different the state of things from whence arose the con- 
tinental masters, whose works have commanded our admiration, whose 
names our gratitude and respect. The exceptions trom our rule amongst 
ourselves have been but a few; and of these, the majority have been men 
of some education, who were connected with the school of sacred compo- 
sition. Of the rest it could be said as truly up to the present day, as it was 
sixty years since, in France, “* Les mustctens Lisent peu et cependant. ye 
connors peu Parts, ou la lecture et la reflection sotent plus necessatres. 

The Royal Academy of Music has done far more than any other cause 
in our days tou remove the evil of which we complain. It has already 
greatly enhanced the respect: uility of the profession, into which it 
attracts young people of a much superior condition to that of ifs recruits 
in the bad old times Already, too, it has given the country several very 
young and most promising composers. Still we should insist’ that 
literary instruction should be made more thoroughly a portion of its 
system. Let it look betimes to earning a better compliny nt than that 
once ironically paid to its Parisian namesake, * That of all the Academies 
in the world, it was that which made the most noise.” 

To the Academy we must look for the eventual regenerators of our 
English opera. Meantime we have reason to congratulate ourselves on 
the appearance of those most meritorious composers who have been 
unbeholden to its tuition, and whom the improved spirit of the times 
and their own zeal has of late brought so favourably upon our almost 
abandoned native stage,—more especially Barnett and Balfe. Both 
are musicians who promise to shed honour on their country, wherein it 
is most poor in renown. With the former we have been for a con- 
siderable time familiar, both in bis lighter and more laboured works. 
The author of the “ Siege of Rochelle’? has burst upon the town, a 
complete stranger. Happy for him that it has been so. Ile has not 
grown up here, under the old blighting influences, but has given himself 
a free and early range in those regions where he was honoured for the 
harp he bore, where he found music the land’s language, and where he 
could learn to appreciate to the full all its great attributes. Where he 
encountered abundant models, excellent masters, accomplished judges, 
and generous encouragement on all sides. Mr. Balfe’s musical educa- 
tion appears to have been essentially Halian. We must not quarrel 
with him for not originating a new school. His prevailing manner Is 
Rossinian ; but in nich and elaborate instrumental combination he also 

gives abundant indication of familiarity with Spohr and Mozart. In- 
deed, one of the most striking characteristics of the opera is the fullness 
and beauty of its accompaniments, in which the lighter parts are ejually 
delicate and fanciful, and the deeper powerful without the predominance 
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of mere noise. Novelty in melody or general style it cannot boast ; 
neither, on the other hand, can it be stigmatized with servile imitation 
or flagrant plagiarism, although it not unfrequently presents a pleasant 
reminiscence to our ears. Ina word, the * Siege of Rochelle”? appears 
to be the production of a man of the highest musical acquirement and of 
refined taste. Its defect is in its construction, in which the interest of 
the music is not progressive ; the first act containing at once the most 
vigorous and the most pathetic portion of the entire composition. —HLow 
much of this error is owing to the drama with which Mr. Balfe’s work 
is connected we have not the means of judging; but we must say that 
a more ill-assorted alliance between good music and bad verse, between 
mind and matter, we have rarely known. The success which attended 
the * Siege of Rochelle ’? was perfect, and, to those who are anxious for 
the interests of native composition, most cheering. It was delightful 
music to hear the acclamations with which a crowded theatre acknow- 
ledged the triumph of the British composer; and we never thought the 
calling forth to public gaze and public gratulation of a successful per- 
former more justly and discreetly exercised, than on the occasion of Mr. 
Balfe having conducted his opera. 

fn conclusion, let us ask of the literary world, why the good composer 
should be thrown into alliance with the poorest of dramatists ? why his 
true poetry of music is to be marred by the merest mockery of verse 
experiencing a fate most like that of the Phidian statue chiselled from 
Pentelic marble, but daubed into the mimic kry of life? Tlave our 
poets, worthy the name, yet to learn, or when will they learn that music 
is not merel\ a vain, voluptuous art, but one capable of sympathy with 
all their purest, loveliest strains,- that, sing what they may, music can 
respond in worthy emulation. 

I!la modis totidem respondit et artem 
Arte refert.” 

It may be that they apprehend the merging of their verse in the more 
prominent attraction of music. The apprehension is idle. Notwith- 
standing the absurd habits of indistinctness which singers have ocea- 
sionally cultivated in this country, they never have, and they never can, 
slur over good poetry. There is a power in its beauty which compels their 
deference ; worthless jargon may be, and ought to be unceremoniously 
mufled, and, indeed, by a just dispensation of Providence, it generally 
invites that doom. You never, on the other hand, get a snatch of 
Shakspeare’ s songs or of any genuine lyric, from a singer of preten- 
sion, but it is heard distinetly. Ile, or she, who has the taste or 
sense to be a good singer must feel instinctively "the beauty of fine verse, 
and feel, also, that as much is due to it as to melody. ‘To exemplify, in 
one example, the evil of our present system of the disjunction of our 
high literature and our music, let our poets tell us why such a work as 

* Anna Bolena,”’ one of the most touc ching tragedies known to the stage, 
why itis not an English composition ? There is one amongst our poets 
to whom we would direct a special reproach in this matter—and thou 
art the man, Thomas Moore. With all your professed enthusiasm for 
musi¢ you should, ere now, have come to ‘the rescue of our lyric drama. 
You owe your country a de bt—an opera. Heaven forbid we should 
call ita heavy debt: but never could you pay it better than at this 
moment. We will not call on you for interest; the principle alone 
will be a payment in full, and bring with it abundant future tructifica- 
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tion. Now, when our young school of musicians is entering, with ardour 
and with hope, upon one more struggle for the honour of English opera, 
it should be cheered by that alliance, without which it is in vain for 
it to hope for ultimate and unequivocal success, Let an example of 
the union of good dramatic poetry and music be now auspiciously set. 
To conclude, as we have set out, with the words of the greatest genius 
Who ever wrote extensively on musiec,—words, which we would scriously 
commend to the memories of our poets and musictans, to the end that 
they may be taught for once, and for ever, that an opera is a rational 
thing, rationally meant for the ennobling amusement of rational crea- 
tures, —* Enun mot, on dott songer, qwon parle a des caurs sensibles, 
suns oublier qwon parle a des gens ratsonables.” 





NEW SERTES OF POPULAR FALLACLES.-—NO. II. 


THAT WHAT EVERY BODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE.—The first of living 
wits in the world political has admirably remarked, that the Father of 
Lies himself is worthy of belief, when he proclaims himself a lar. There 
is ho questioning this profound truth ; and when our universal acquaint- 
anee kk vervbody shall acknowledge thi at he is not entitled to credit, we 
may, on the above prine iple , put full faith in his admission. As matters 
sti mai Every body’s word is worth Nobody’s taking. Social and political 
life is a Society for the Ditfusion of Me udacity. When a story has gone 
the grand prints and tri avels back to us uncontradicted, we may reason- 
ably begin to relax in our belief of it. If nobody questions it, it is ma- 
nifestly a fiction; if it passes current, it is almost sure to be a counter- 
feit. ‘The course of truth never yet ran sosmooth. There is an instinct 
that leads a hstener to be very sparing of credence when a fuct is com- 
municated ; it doesn’t ring well in his ears—it has too much or too little 
gloss; he receives it with a shrug, and passes it on with a huge notch in 
it, to show how justly it is entitled to suspicion ; he is not to be imposed 
upon by a piece of truth. But give lim a fable fresh from the mint of 
the Mendacity Soc ety an on dit of the first water—and he will not 
only make affidavit of its truth, but will call any man out who ventures 
to dispute its authenticity. A genuine t taradiddle of the gross and pal- 
pable kind never fails for want of vouchers. Hundreds know it to be 
true—hundreds more were all but eve-witnesses of the fact related— 
some actually were; all can attest it on their personal responsibility. 
Upon that pomt everybody has a re putation for veracity to stake—though 
the same stake had been forfeited fifty times ; and everybody ¢ ‘an contri- 
bute to the original story an unquestionable incident of his own coinage 
“to make assurance doubly sure.” So it goes round, until the first 
projector hardly recognizes his own lie; and ends by believing ten times 
more i absurdity than he had » almed upon others. The real Pure, mean- 
while, has the door slammed in his face ; and to take his part, and assert 
the genuineness of his pretensions, is to be charged with cheating and 
convicted of fraud. The only statement which it is safe to pick holes in, 
is that of whose accuracy you are sure; the only rumour which it is pru- 
dent to impeach of false hood, is that which you know to be true. ‘Tear 
up a fallacy by the roots take away the foundation of a piece of scandal, 
and you are suspected of sinister motives, and exposed to the scurrility 
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you had endeavoured to check ; but only doubt an honourable fact that 
admits of demonstration, only convey an incredulous expression into the 
corner of your eye when you hear of an act of generosity which you your- 
self witnessed, and you are elected by universal suffrage a professor of 
morality. If you would have your story beheved, give it an ill-natured 
turn, and make it as improbable as you can; if you can shily insinuate an 
impossibility the better: it is then seem at least of being talked of, 
and will soon be credited, for Credulity lives next door to Gossip. Ru- 
mours confirm themselves when duly circulated. What everybody says, 
everybody will swear to. As success converts treason into legitimacy, SO 
belief converts fiction into fac t, and “ nothing is but what is not.’ The 
scarcity of truth is atoned for by the abundance of affidavits; if a rumour 
be impugned, its veracity 1s easily strengthened by additional emphasis 
of aflirmation, until at last * everybody says so,’ and then it is unde- 
niable. When the error is universal it is supposed toend. ‘The adop- 
tion of the foundling establishes its consanguinity. Everybody said that 
London would never be lit with gas; as e verybody had once said that 
the sun lit the earth by revolving round it. Everybody is still cireu- 
lating similar truths that cannot he contradicted. E verybody is seldom 
to be believed. “They say”? is no proof that they know. On dit is 
French for a fib. 


-———-— — 





THAT NOBODY KNOWS WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES SO WELL AS HE WHO 
WEARS 11.—Tight boots are the most perfect inventions that the genius 
of man ever devised as instruments of torture. [tis in the nature of 
torture to distract the ideas and destroy cool judgment. Coo! judgment 
is essential to the examination of the seat and source of pain. A man- 
trap is no enlightener of the understanding, though it is undoubtedly a 
quickener of the feeling. ‘The looker-on in ‘these cases sees most of the 
game—he observes all the nicety of the nip which the other only feels. 
It is enough for him who has a tight shoe to take it off; the maker of it, 
who best sees where it pinches, will provide the remedy. But this is 
not in human nature. People will comprehend their own complaints, 
provide their own remedies, and mistake their dropsies for asthmas. So 
self-sufficient is man, that he will always pretend to understand his own 
jaundice, and confound a gouty foot with an enlarged liver. //e, and he 
only knows where the shoe pinches, because he is half crazy with pain ; 
his brain is almost turned, and he fancies he can think with his foot. 
How many sagacious folks annually commit slow suicide, by reason of 
being so very sure that they know ‘where the shoe pinches. ‘They feel 
the disease, and therefore must know the remedy. ‘They are intimately 
acquainted with their own livers, and are certain that the evil is there. 
This ascertained, they proceed to kill themselves by gentle degrees, and 
pay the debt of nature by instalments ; for every remedy they adopt tends 
to increase the real grievance, ossification of the heart. Of that they 
die, or rather assification of the head, just as they had effectually cured 
a malady they never had. Oh! yes, they know where the shoe pinches, 
being absolutely mad with anguish. As with individuals, so with 
masses. Every class of the social body knows where the shoe of England 
pinches her—only no two classes agree when you come to compare their 
convictions. Not one of them but can at any moment put a finger pre- 
cisely on the point of pressure—-but each has his favourite part of the 
body. The middle classes insist that the shoe pinches in the waist; the 
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upper organs protest that it nips, almost to choking, in the throat; the 
industrious millions declare that the hands have the exclusive agony 
of the tight shoe ; while some of all parties are of opinion that it is poor 
Britannia’s corn that most requires release. All feel the pressure, and 
each judges the necessity of a remedy, not in the spirit that embraces an 
understanding of the whole system, but accordi ing to his individual sen- 
sations of inconvenience or pain. <A tight shoe is much too large for 
common comprehension ; the ordin: wry mind is not vet sulliciently expan- 
sive to apprehend all the delicacies of a pinch. 

THAT YOU SHOULD TAKE CARE OF THE PENCE, AND THE POUNDS WILL 
TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES.—The proficient in the art of gathering littles 
together is universally assumed to be as skilful in the science of taking 
care of the much. The less is supposed to include the greater. The 
penny cleverly saved involves the sovereign safely stored ; and he whe 
is partic ularly auxious about a trifle obtains the credit of ‘vigilanc e and 
caution in a weighty matter; as the cunning rogue, who is scrupulously 
honest in returning the hi alfpenny overpaid, procures the reputation of 
being conscientious and just to the uttermost farthing. Trust him with 
a bank-note the next day, he will wrap up his conscience in it with per- 
feet composure ; and the man who attaches most value to the halfpenny 
aot, is the same person who will most readily part with the bank-note. 
His genius consists in taking care of the pence; and the * divinity that 
doth hedge a king’’ he transfers to the sovereign. That wiil always 
take care of itself; for as every particle of it has cost him an anxiety, 
he looks upon it as the impe ‘vishable monument of his caution and care. 

The “ picker up of unconsidered trifles”’ esteems himself the para- 
gon of prudence. A_ collector of this class may be said to put his 
farthings into his purse and his pounds loose into “his coat- -pocket. The 
penny saved is a_penny got; and as he avoids Waterloo- bridge on 
account of the toll, he has his pocket picked in the course of a two 
miles’ walk round the Strand. He is too busy with his cunning to be 
cautious. His concern for trifles will not allow of due watchfulness in 
affairs of consequence. His hand is so accustomed to grasp the penny, 
that the smaller pound slips through his fingers. ‘The most saving man 
of our acquaintance is by far the most ex pert at losing his money. A 
dinnerless friend could not extract sixpence from him; but a stranger 
shall succeed in obtaining his draft on Drummond’s for five hundred 
pounds, providing the security be bad, or at any rate exceedingly sus- 
picious. _ Good security seems to be his aversion; and the heavier the 
sum the lighter his notions of risk. He is a very Argus over a penny, 
but a Cyclops (the one eye at least half-closed) over a golden heap. He 
is exactly the person to set his house on fire while searching for a save- 
all. Most people have encountered men_ of this description ; ; they are 
to he seen as frequently as the maxim they admire is quoted. They 
part, “at one fell swoop,” with the hoarded profits of a hundred mean- 
nesses. They will even do this consciously; they will be generous on a 
large scale, though miserly and extortionate in a little bargain. But 
even in their grander dealings, the ruling penny-passion will display 


itself. They will yield up the hard-earned thousand, deducting two- 
' 





pence for the postage of the letter that solicited it. Spirit of 
I may not name thee, though thou art gone ; but didst thou not once do 
even this ? tt 
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[Norr.—-It is with extreme regret that the writer of these papers has heard 
that some anecdotes inserted in the last article relative to the late Mr. Mathews 
have created uneasiness in the mind of a lady whose sorrows need no aggravation, 
Though wholly at a loss to find what, in those anecdotes, could, even by implica. 
tion, affect the memory of that excellent man and inimitable artist, it is sufficient 
to know they have been regarded in that light by his relict to make the writer 
regret their publication, Anecdotes, the mere currency of conversation, are often 
told in moments of hilarity; and in penning down such details, an unguarded ex- 
pression may sometimes accidentally be recorded. Mr, Mathews (exclusively of his 
high histrionic claims) commanded the respect and love of his fellow-creatures, as 
a scholar, a gentleman, a man, and a Christian. The writer of these pages ad- 
mired him living, and venerates his memory. Perhaps the watchful tenacity of 
affection has ** shaped faults that are not’ in the few memorandums contained in 
the last paper ;—at all events, in disclaiming any intention to raise a smile at the 
expense of the feelings of Mr. Mathews’s family, the writer avows only what is 
equally due to himself and them. | 


An Antediluvian Remintscence.—-Incledon’s love of profane jokes was 
notorious ; from his early education (as a Cathedral boy) he derived an 
extensive acquaintance with the Scriptures, and his quotations were the 
ebullitions of a heedless, not a heretic nature. He was conversing once 
with a Scotch gentleman who traced his ancestors back to a period anterior 
to the Christian era. ‘ By the holy Paul,” said Charles, “ you'll tell me 
next that your d—d ancestors were inthe ark with Noah!” “ I've no 
preceese eveedence o’ the fac,’ replied the Scotchman; “ but Tve a 
shrewd conjecture that they were.” Incledon, who was never at a loss, 
replied, “ They were in the ark with Noah, were ny Now, Sir, to 
show you the superiority of my family; at that time, by ——, they had 
«a boat of their own.” 





Keeley in the Provinces.—Chelmsford is decidedly the worst theatrical 
town in England. Keeley was once unfortunate enough to go thither as a 
star; the first night he acted toa select few, the second night the num- 
bers were scantier than before, and onthe third and last night the auditors 
were few and far between: the last piece was “ The Hundred Pound Note,” 
in which Keeley played the conundrum-making Billy Black; in the last 
scene he advaneed to the lights and said, “* [ve one more, and this ts a 
good-un. ‘ Why is the Chelmsford theatre like a ha/f moon ?’ D'ye give 
itup? ‘ Because it’s never full, ” 


Knight, Kean, and Kemble-—When John Kemble retired, little Knight 
wrote a bombastic and eulogistic elegy, commencing and concluding with 
the lines — 

‘* Many shall come, and many shall dare, 
But none shall fill the vacated chair.” 


“T know nothing about the chair,” said old Powell, “ but all London agrees 
that Kean has ‘ risen and pushed him from his stool.’” 


The Young Roscius.—Betty had some fantastic notions in dress, which 
he indulged despite of the remonstrances of his friends, One summer he 
sported a pair of indeseribables made of children’s map pocket handker- 
chiefs; our readers may see the sort of things we mean, maps of London 
and its environs, &¢., marked up at haberdashers at a penny apiece. A 
ventleman suggested to the late young Roscius the singularity of such 
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garments. “ My good Sir,” replied Betty, “ you don't pereeive the con- 
venience and utility they are of; for instance, as I am driving, I may be- 
come doubtful as to my route, undo the gig-apron, there I have all the 
information | want upon my thig hh.” This Betty called his map-ography. 


1 few strange Sights.—1 have seen Wilkinson play Macbeth ; Mathews, 
Othillo: Wrene h, George Barnwell; Buckstone, lago: Rayner, Penrud- 
dock ; little Knight, Gossamer; Claremont, Richard: Keeley, Shylock ; 
Liston, Romeo and Octavian: Reeve, Othello: G. F. Cooke, Meret.tio; 
John Kemble, Archer; Kean, clown in a pantomime ; and Young, Shac- 
cabac, in * Blue Beard;” Tom Moore, the poet, play Peeping Tom; and 
Kenny, the dramatist, Delaval. 


An erudite Manager.—¥——, whatever his merits may be, or rather 
may have been, as a manager, has cultivated a very slender acquaintance 
with either Lindley Murray or Mavor: on one occasion he was arranging 
a spectacle, and wishing to form his troop in an oblique direction, he gave 
the word thus—* Right about face,—march,—leit shoulders forward, 
Now form in an opagve line across the stage.’ The same grave authority, 
objecting to the charge for the keep of the elephant then exhibiting at 
Covent-garden, said, * He can’teat the quantity, 1 defy him, let his appetite 
be ever so vociferous,” 


Bankrupt Dramatist.—When Mr. Colman’s affairs in connexion with 
the Haymarket Theatre were in great embarrassment, some one lamented 
that he (Mr. C.) could not be relieved from ultimate responsibility by a 
bankruptcy, as he was not a trader. “ Yes T am,” replied George, * I’m a 
paper-stainer.” 

G. F. Cooke a Volunteer ~About the year 1802, volunteering was as 
‘common as camomile,” and at the Eccentrie Club divers members were 
speaking of the corps to which they were attached. “1,” said one, “ am 
of the Middlesex corps.” “ 1," cried another, “‘am of the Fencibles.” 
“What are you, George ?” asked a member of Cooke. “ One of the Jade- 
Sensibles, by ——,” roared the inebriated Richard. 


An Evcuse.—Blanchard was not the most careful of men, and, return- 
ing from some provincial engagement, Mrs. 5. found amid his linen an 
odd stocking, marked with initials that were certainly not W.B. Strange 
doubts arose in her mind, and she at last popped the question—* Where 
could you possibly have got that odd stocking?” Blanchard, not at all 


confused, replied, “ 1 had forgotten my portmanteau, and I borrowed it of 
a friend of mine who Aad a wooden leg. 


Elegant Epistles.—When Messrs. H-——~ and W——n were provincial 
actors, their treasury ran low. H- addressed the following note to his 
friend :— 

* Dear W.,-- Lend me a couple of shillings until Saturday, and oblige 

“ Yours, —. 
“P.S. On second thoughts, make it three.’ 

To this epistle he received the following reply :— 

“ Dear Jack,— I have only one shilling myself, or would oblige, 

“ Yours, , 
“ On second thoughts, I must change that for dinner.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Johnston.—Whea Harry Johnston first beheld 
Nannette Parker (afterwards his wife) she was the observed of all ob- 
servers atthe Lyceum, then a pantomimic and equestrian theatre. Mr. 
and Mrs. Parker were so careful of their dark-eyed divinity, that to speak 
or convey a letter to Miss P. was almost impossible. Johnston adopted 
a strange mode of attracting her attention. He every evening took a 
certain place in the boxes ; and in the course of one night w ould go out, 
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change his dress and bouquet, and return—the colours of his garments 
and the flowers he wore being an Oriental mode of expressing his love, 
He succeeded, however. Suett called this “ Harry Johnston's coatship 
with Miss Parker.’ One night Miss P. was enacting some character 
dressed en homme. Mr. J., as usual, had been in and out, “ ringing the 
changes,” when the following jeu d@ esprit was handed him by the box- 
keeper :— 
* Your wedding emblems argue ill 
With her who now bewitches; 
For should you wear the coats, Hal, still, 
You'll see who'll wear the breeches.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Johuston proved very attractive their first season of acting 
together: they were regarded as the handsomest couple in England, and 
on this account alone drew money. At that period the publie felt an 
intense interest in all relating to theatres and performers, “ Those times 
are past, Floranthe.” 


Mrs. Mountain.—This charming songstress and no less charming 
woman is still living and in good health. Her maiden name was Wilkin- 
son, and some of her family were celebrated as wire and rope-dancers. 
She was engaged by Tate Wilkinson (no relative) at York, as a substitute 
for Mrs. Jordan, when that lady made her metropolitan essay (1785). 
About five or six years prior to this, she (then a child) appeared at the 

tireus with Mrs. Bland, Russell, Mrs. C. Kemble, Mrs. Wybrow, and 
other children, in a piece by old Dibdin, called “ The Boarding-School, or 
Breaking-up.” This performance was rendered, by the great talent of the 
children, so effective, that the patent proprictors interfered, and the juve- 
nile company narrowly escaped a gaol. As she commenced, so she con- 
cluded her career with an engagement at the Surrey, where she played 
with Incledon a few nights before she left the stage. About twenty years 
since, or upwards, she gave an entertainment by herself, which was very 
profitable in the provinces. She married Mr. Mountain, the well-known 
leader. As they had no family, the would-be wits of the day made the 
name subservient to some ridiculous puns, which I need not resuscitate : 
one of Mr, M.'s, on his own name, is worth recording, as perhaps the 
farthest fetched pun ever made, The stage-manager, in a peculiarly ill 
temper, having called to the leader once or twice, and been unheeded, 
exclaimed pettishly, ‘* Confound it, Mountain! Mountain ! — piano!” 
“ Mountain!’ exclaimed the offended leader; “ d’ ye think I'm the Alps, 
to be softened by vénegar ?"’ 


The late Paulo.—Poor Paulo had, during his laborious life, unfortunately 
occasion to make his appearance at the Insolvent Debtor’s Court. As 
deprivation of liberty is tantamount to starvation to an actor, it is not to 
be wondered at that he had protracted the fatal hour by giving bills drawn 
by a Mr. K , accepted by Mr. B , and finally indorsed by poor Paulo 
to the holders. These bills were dishonoured ; and then came a prison, 
and application for relief under the Act. Mr. Commissioner 
properly reprobated the bill-system. Paulo pleaded the peculiarity of a 
performer’s situation, to whom (more than in any profession) liberty is 
life. “ Whois Mr. K , the drawer?” asked the Commissioner. “A 
harlequin, Sir.” “ Who the acceptor 7’ ““ Pantaloon, Sir.’ “ And the 
indorser, clown, I see this is a sort of pantomime trick amongst you::. it 
will pass this once, but must not be encored.” 











Kean, Pierce Egan, and Oxberry.—The first time the tragedian met the 
author of * Life in London” was at the Craven's Head Tavern, Drury- 
lane, then kept by Mr. Oxberry. Mr. Egan's name having been casually 
mentioned, Kean rose, regretted that he had passed an evening under the 
same roof with so graphic a writer unintroduced, and stretching out his 

Dec.—vou, XLV, NO, CLXXX, 2. 
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hand, said, “ 1 am Edmund Kean.” After the preliminary of shaking 
hands, the following sparring dialogue occurred :— 

P. Egan. 1 can account for our not meeting ; for the first year you came 
out I wasn’t a Keanite. 

Kean, 1 can't presume to be angry at that, though I am proud to hear, 
by implication, that you are one now. 

P. ik. But I saw you play one particular part, and that made me a pro- 
selyte. 

A. Vil bet you 507. 1 name that part. 

P. de. Perhaps you may. It wasn't Richard: I've seen that played 
much better than you will ever play it. 

A. For 50/7. Lname by whom. (A pause.)—George Frederick Cooke. 

P. E. Yes. 

A. | perfectly agree with you. Now I'll tell you what character made 
you a Keanite— Othello. 

P. E. Yes. 

A. The best part I ever did or ever shall play. 

The evening passed, of course, in conviviality ; and an intimacy arose 
between the actor and author that ceased only with the life of the former. 
Mr. Egan subsequently dedicated his “ Life of an Actor” to Kean. 


Graves of Genius.—Mrs. Jordan sleeps at St. Cloud; Astleys (father 
and son) in the Cemetery of Pére la Chaise ; John Edwin (the Liston and 
Mathews combined of his day) at St. Paul's, Covent-garden ; Kemble 
(John) at Lausanne; Suett in the ground of St. Paul’s Cathedral; Kean 
(without a stone to mark the spot) in Richmond churchyard ; Elliston in 
St. John’s Chureh, Waterloo-road; old Johanna at Bathwick (old) 
churehyard: Macklin lies under the chancel of St. Paul's, Covent-garden ; 
in which churehyard his once boon companion Tom King rests; Tom 
1)’ Urfey in St. James's, facing the gate in Jermyn-street ; Joe Miller in 
the ground in Portugal-street; John Palmer (the Joseph Surface) at 
Wootton, near Liverpool; Quin, at the Abbey Chureh, Bath ; Wilks, near 
Macklin, not far from the grave of Wycherly in the chureh of St. Paul 
(Covent-garden), where, nearly a century and a-half sinee, Joe Haynes was 
consigned to earth. 


Elliston and a Country Actor.—¥Elliston coming down for a single night 
to act at Birmongham, (then his own theatre,) scarcely knew a member of 
his own company. The play was “ The Wonder,” and the representative 
of Colonel Briton was woefully imperfect. Elliston reprimanded him 
harshiy: to the manager's great astonishment, the actor retorted with a 
torrent of abuse, and the assurance that if Elliston added another word 
he would kick him into the pit! Those who casually knew the then 
lessee of Drury might imagine that he discharged the actor on the spot. 


No such thing: he rushed to B——, then stage-manager, and asked who 
. , ‘ ° ” 
the performer was. “ Mr. A——.” “ A great man,—a very great man, Sir, 


said Elliston. ‘ He threatened to kick me, the lessee of Drury-lane : 
such a man as that must go to London, Sir; he mustn’t waste his energies 
here.” He there and then engaged the actor for Drury-lane theatre. 


John Kemble and Kean.— Great elaboration of “ finish"’ is often fatal 
to the fame that it was intended to enhance. Kean was, in acting, what 
Wilson was on canvass: he depended on striking, and cared not how 
coarsely his colours were laid on ifthe “ effect” was produced ; but Kemble 
was (and Charles Kemble is) a Leonardo da Vinci; and his attention to 
details made much of his acting appear studied, when it was only refined. 
Surely a painting, large as life, is not the worse for its minuter points being 
executed as charily as a miniature? 

Theatres Church Property.—Astley's theatre belongs to the See of 
Canterbury; Sadler's Wells was the property of the Monks of St. John, 
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Clerkenwell (being built on the Monastery grounds) ; Covent Garden's 
monastic origin is well known; the City theatre was—and, I believe, is 
again—achapel; the Curtain theatre in Shakspeare’s time was built on 
the ruins of the Priory of St. John the Baptist; that of Blackfriars on the 
site of part of the monastery of that name. The little chapel in Gate- 
street, Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields, was a private theatre thirty years since. 

Bensley.—Old Bensley was an egotist of the first water; speaking of 
one of his own performances, he said, “ My acting in that play will never 
be forgotten in Liverpool until time runs into eternity.” 

Weber and Lablache-—Lablache was originally a double bass player, 
and by the accident of a celebrated singer’s sudden indisposition, was in- 
duced to attempt a character. Of course his success rendered his return 
to the orchestra unadvisable. When Weber first heard him sing, he said, 
alluding to his ‘mmense power, ‘ Mein God! he is a double bass still.” 


Lellistoniana.—Atter Kean's attempt at the Duke Aranza, (“* Honey- 
moon, ) in which his failure was undeniable, Elliston was requested by his 
friends to have the play put up, for himself. ‘ Not now, nor ever again,” 
exclaimed Pomposo ; * the part has been defiled.” 

Robert William had the mania of bargain-making, he never would give 
for anything the price asked ; this fact once known, of course all who dealt 
with him made a proportionately exorbitant demand, and the abatement 
Klliston’s haggling effected only reduced the amount to what they would 
otherwisé have originally required. But Elliston had the gratification of 
chuckling over the fact, that “ he gave but two-thirds of the sum first 
demanded.” Though notoriously a schemer and covenant-breaker, he was 
himself “a victim making victims.” No man had more frequently to 
lament the deceptions practised on him. 

When the allied sovereigns with the Prince Regent intimated their 
intention to visit Drury, Elliston asked what play they had chosen. 
“ Othello,” was the reply. “ Aha!’ exclaimed Robert William, “ J 
thought they wouldn't go until they had seen me in that.” We need not 
add that Kean, as a matter of course, played the Moor. 

When he was applying to Parliament respecting his right to act the 
legitimate drama at the Olympic or Surrey, he put off any unpleasant 
business by this phrase—* Wait till this Session has concluded, for at pre- 
sent my Purliamentary duties press so heavily that I cannot spare a 
moment to my private affairs.” 

In bidding tarewell one night at Birmingham, he exclaimed—* I would 
remain another evening, but I must attend at my place in Parliament the 
day after to-morrow.” 

Some one complimented the great lessee on his assumption of regality 
in the pageant of the Coronation, saying his imitation of the manner and 
bearing of George the Fourth was admirable. “ Sir,” exclaimed Elliston, 
with a patronizing air of better knowledge, “ Ae imitates me.” 

When Elliston took the Surrey the last time, a furious play-bill warfare 
raged between him and his theatre and Mr. Davidge and the Cobourg ; in 
the course of it Mr. Davidge had occasion to send a message to Elliston 
respecting some private transaction. “I come from Mr. Davidge of the 
Cobourg theatre,” exclaimed the Mercury. Elliston heard him most im- 
perturbably ; the words were repeated,—‘“ Davidge— Cobourg theatre— 
Cobourg ;—I don’t remember——” “ Sir,” said the messenger, ‘ Mr. 
Davidge here, of the Cobourg close by.’ “ Aye, aye,” replied Robert 
William, “ very likely, it may be allas yousay ; I'll take your word, young 
man ; I suppose there is such.a theatre as the Cobourg, and such a man as 
the Davidge, but this is the first time I ever heard the names of either.” 
And striding off, left the astonished message-bearer to recover his amaze- 
ment as he might. Not knowing the site of Russell-square was nothing 
to this. 

2L2 
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At a homely party of four or five, including Hazlitt, Elliston, the host, 
and his lady (the only one present), and two literary men, the conversation 
turned on the relative importance of the sexes in the working of this 
every-day world. Hazlitt spoke admirably: suddenly the lady burst into 
tears, and when begged to explain the cause, said, “ It shocked her so 
much to hear five married men assent to the assertion of the unimportance 
of woman in the business of life.’ When she left the room, Hazlitt was 
making up his face for a penitential apology to the husband, but Elliston 
anticipated him, exclaiming, “ My dear , what the deuce was it J said 
that affected your wife so ?” 

Once returning to town, he could not get fresh horses ; he called for the 
landlord, who explained and apologised. “ Sir,” asked the lessee, “ do you 
know me ?—me ? Take any man’s horses: I am on his Majesty's service.” 
The banter had the effect, horses were procured, and he proceeded. 

Elliston fancied that, in the energy of his mind and the rapidity with 
which he exeented his projects, he resembled Buonaparte, though even 
there he might have deemed himself wronged by the comparison. When 
a public writer, in slavish flattery, called him the “ Garrick of his time.” 
** Garrick!’ exclaimed Elliston, contemptuously, “ Garrick couldn’t 
sing.” 

Until the last year or two of his existence his activity was wonderful: 
he slept little, and though devoted to the joys of the table, recovered the 
effects of his irregularities miraculously. If he was carried to bed insen- 
sible at four, he would be up and taking his morning ramble at eight. 

When Drury was burnt down, and a knot of his brethren had been ex- 
pressing their grief, he exclaimed, “ After all, it must have come down 
sooner or later, for I could never act in it with comfort to myself.” 

Persons wholly unacquainted with Elliston might imagine, from the 
foregoing “ sayings and doings” of his, that he was an egotistical bore. He 
was the reverse ; his self-appreciation gushed from him unconsciously. It 
was the most amusing thing in the world to hear him talk of Robert William 
Elliston, as if the speaker was a thing divisible from the great lessee. The 
conversation rolled on as though his hypothesis was an acknowledged 
truth; 7. e., that all that pertained to genius and greatness emanated 
from him. 





Diet of certain Actors generally, and during performance.—Kean took 
beef-tea for breakfast, and preferred a rump-steak to any other dinner. 
Macready used to eat the lean of mutton-chops only when he acted, and 
has now adopted almost exclusively vegetable diet. Braham sustains his 
energies with bottled porter. Mrs. Wood sings upon good draught ditto. 
Incledon patronized Madeira. Wrench and Harley act through a long 
night’s performance without any refreshment. Oxberry took large quan- 
tities of tea. Henderson took gum arabic and sherry. Kean, Emery, 
and Reeve, cold brandy and water. Lewis would take oysters and mulled 
wine in the course of his performances; and Gentleman Smith, coffee. 
All pantomime actors take barley water; some with the addition of rum, 
others of sherry. Mrs. Jordan dissolved calt’s foot jelly in warm sherry. 
The great Miss Catley used to take linseed tea, and Madeira afterwards. 
G. F. Cooke sometimes took all sorts of liquors; at others, abstained wholly 
during the evening. John Kemble took opium as a sedative during one 
part of his career ; and many of our heroines have excited their lachrymal 
propensities by ether. The reader will remember that where a performer 
acts in play and farce, upwards of six consecutive hours are passed in the 
theatre, and the absolute necessity of some sustenance to repair the waste 
occasioned by loud speaking, &c., will be apparent. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE ISABELLA PRINCESS 
CZARTORYSKI. 


In the month of June, of the present year, died in the 94th year of 
her age, one of the most extraordinary persons of our time—Princess 
Isabella Czartoryski. Her life was so closely interwoven with the 
events which have preceded and followed the dissolution of Poland, 
and the Cza:toryskis laving played so prominent a part in the his- 
tory of their country, that we think a short account of the family, 
and particularly of the lately deceased princess, and her distinguished 
son, Prince Adam, so well known in the higher circles of this country, 
will be acceptable to our readers. But as we have said, the destinies 
of this illustrious house are so intimately connected with ‘those of their 
country, that it is impossible to relate the adventures of the family 
without briefly mentioning the public events. 

The family Czartoryski is a junior branch of the Jagellonian dynasty, 
which sat on the throne of Poland during two centuries, and whose 
reign is the most glorious era of the Polish annals. Descended from 
John, Prince of Czartoryski, brother to Jagellon, Grand Duke of Lithu- 
ania, who ascended the throne of Poland by his marriage with Queen 
Hedoige of Anjou, in the year 1382, the Czartoryskis continued, 
during three centuries, to maintain their high station in the country, 
although no remarkable events during that period appear to have been 
immediately linked with their family. However, from the beginning of 
the 18th century, the Czartoryskis occupy a conspicuous place in the 
history of Poland, and since that time we see their immense wealth and 
influence constantly employed in promoting every kind of national im- 
provement, 

The lately deceased Princess Isabella was the only daughter of Count 
Flemming, a Saxon nobleman, naturalised in Poland, and of a Princess 
Czartoryski. Her father was invested with the high office of the grand 
treasurer of the crown, and possessed an immense fortune, of which his 
daughter was the sole heiress. She was born in the year 1741, and 
married very young, her cousin, Prince Adam Czartoryski, one of the 
most accomplished noblemen of his time. The circumstances under 
which she started in life were certainly of the most auspicious character ; 
she was beautiful, young, accomplished, and rich; married to a young 
nobleman celebrated for his wealth and talents, and belonging to the 
most influential family in his country. Her first appearance in the 
world waa at the brilliant court of Augustus the Third, King of Poland, 
and Elector of Saxony, who died in the year 1783. Afterwards, she 
visited the courts of Versailles, St. James, and almost all in Europe. 
But although the gayest of the gay, and constantly living in the midst of 
the greatest dissipation, shenever lost an opportunity of i improving her 
mind by an intercourse with the eminent men who lived at that time in 
different parts of Europe, and with many of whom she continued a 
frequent correspondent. 

It was about this time that the necessity of a political regeneration 
began to be strongly felt in Poland. The Czartoryskis became the pere 
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sonification of this idea, and all their efforts were directed to give more 
stability to the government, by rendering the throne hereditary, and by 
increasing the royal authority, which, from the repeated encroachments 
of the nobility, had dwindled into a mere shadow. The intrigues of 
Russia, which had alre ady begun to entrap Poland into her snares, 
baffled these salutary intentions, and the first open blow was inflicted 
upon that unfortun: ite country by the partition of 1772. 

by this iniquitous act, unprecedented in the annals of civilised 
nations, Poland lost the third part of its dominions. But although 
many rich and populous provinces were torn trom her, the remaining 
part ‘still formed an extensive country, peopled by about twelve millions 
of inhabitants. Abandoned by all European powers, who, with the sole 
exception of the Ottoman Porte, connived by their guilty indifference 
at the perpetration of that political ermme, Poland had no chance of 
resisting three powerful neighbours, who assailed her in the midst of 
a long peace. Nothing therefore remained to the patriot but to preserve 
what was left, and to strengthen it by internal improvements, so as to 
render it capable of recovering its losses, whenever a favourable oppor- 
tunity would present itself: many patriots felt this truth; but the most 
promiment amongst them were, doubtless, Count Andreas Zamagski, 
Chancellor of Poland, and Prince Adam C zartoryski, General of Podolia, 
husband to Prineess Isabella. The first of them struggled hard to 
reform the laws of the country, and to improve the condition of the 
inferior classes. Death prevented his carrying into effect his intended 
reforms, but he set a noble example to his countrymen, by emancipating 
the serfs of his princely domains, equal in extent and population to one of 
the largest counties in England. Czartoryski’s efforts were directed to- 
wards the education of the rising generation, and he promoted his 
patriotic schemes, not only by unceasing personal exertion, but even 
by a great sacrifice of lis own property. 

It was under the immediate care and superintendence of Prince Czar- 
torvski, that the celebrated School of Cadets, or college of noble youths, 
was founded. This establishment united a’ classical education with 
a military one; and the pupils were instructed not only in every brane hi 
of elegant and useful knowledge, but also in all the : nccomplis shinents 
requisite for a gentleman and a soldier. It produced Kosciusko, Niem- 
cewich, and many other eminent men, who, if they were unable to 
prevent the fall of their country, varrennded with a halo of glory its 
closing scenes, and powerfully contributed to sow the seeds of that un- 
dying love of their country, which, like the sepulechral lamp in the Roman 
grave, burns in the heart of every true Pole. 

Besides this celebrated institution, over whose minutest details the 
prince constantly watched with a paternal solicitude, he took a leading 
part in the general reform of the public education, by the introduction 
of which the last king of Poland in some degree atoned for the general 
weakness of his conduct. But Czartoryski’s efforts were not confined 
to the discharge of his public duties; he converted his residence, Pu- 
lamy, into a seat of learning, by attracting thither many learned men, 
not only from Poland, but also from abroad, and by educating there, at 
his own expense, a great number of young men. He was ably end 
zealously seconded by his noble partner, who adorned Pulamy with 
every kind of embellishment, and whose taste and personal attractions 
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rendered it the abode of arts, refinement, and graces. A great number 
of young girls, daughters of less fortunate gentlemen, were constantly 
educated at Pulamy, at her expense, and under her immediate super- 
intendence. They enjoyed not only the advantages of an excellent 
tuition, but each of them received on her marriage a present of 1000 
ducats (500/. English money) from their princely benefactress. 

The double advantage of a superior education and of a retined society 
soon rendered Pulamy so celebrated in all Poland, that many persons of 
rank and fortune sought, as a particular favour, to place their children 
ina house which united such advantages. Czartoryski received them 
with an unbounded hospitality, and his residence was ‘constantly crowded 
with the high and the low, the rich and the poor; all were received 
with that true kindness and cordiality which made every visiter happy 
and satisfied with the reception he met with at the princely mansion, 
But it was neither ostentation nor love of pleasure which prompted the 
princely couple to maintain that splendid establishment. A nobler 
object was the motive of such a magnificence. The great idea of a 
social regeneration of Poland was the moving principle of all this pomp 
and grandeur; and soon Pulamy became the focus whence that salutary 
idea was spre -ading fast over all Poland. It daily gained ground in 
public opinion ; and its result) was the constitution of the 3rd May, 
1791, an event of which the Poles are justly prond, But as the English 
public is generally little acquainted with the history of Poland, we must 
give our readers some particulars of that me ‘morable transaction. 

The public opinion, in respect to a constitulional improvement, had 
made such progress in Poland, that the Diet which assembled in the 
year 1787 was deeply impressed with the indispe nsability of such a 
measure. However, although the necessity of a reform was generally 
felt, it was not an easy task to determine the extent of that reform, 
and to carry it into effect. The legislative body was exclusively com- 
posed of privileged orders; and it was necessary to curtail their privi- 
leges in order to give rights to the inferior classes, and an extension of 
power to the royalty. Prince Czartoryski put himself at the head of 
the reforming party, the leading members of which were mostly educated 
under his immediate superintendence. He never accepted a seat in the 
senate, and contented himself with the station of a nuncio, or member 
of the lower house, that he might be more active in promoting the de- 
sired reform. Whilst the prince was engaged in the arduous task of his 
legislative avocations, the princess was not less active in promoting the 
same cause through the influence of rank and fashion. Her constant 
occupation was to counteract in the drawing-rooms, as her husband 
did in the halls of the Diet, the intrigues of Russian diplomacy, 
which were directed against the intended reform. 

At last, after a session of four years, the patriots saw their efforts 
crowned by complete success. The constitution of the 3rd May, 1791, 
is the most glorious event in the annals of Poland, and perhaps unpa- 
ralleled in the history of any other country. By this constitution the 
hitherto elective throne was declared hereditary ; the executive power 
of the monarch, which, by successive encroachments, had been reduced 
to a mere shadow, was increased so as to convert the royal authority 
from a nominal into a real one; and the inferior classes of society, who 
had no rights ut all, were restored to the rights of men, and endowed 
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with the privileges of free citizens. And all this was the work of a 
privileged class, who sacrificed their prerogatives to the general welfare 
of the country ; and who did it neither from fear, nor from compulsion, 
but from a dee p persuasion that it was right and just to act in sucha 
manner. By this memorable transaction the Poles have obliterated all 
their past errors, and it retleets more real glory on Poland than all the 
brilliant achievements of her sons on the field of battle. But the 
generous sacrifice of self-interest which the Polish legislators manifested 
hy surrendering ther privileges, incompatible with the generality of the 
nation, is not what we admire the most: it is, their prudence at not 
having been da: acne by the delusive p rospects which the beginning of 
the French revolution exhibited at that time to all the world. Those 
prospects, which, for a time, had even misled the sober minds of many 
Englishmen, produced no effect on the framers of the constitution of the 
3rd May, L791, who, instead of following Utopian schemes, introduced 
changes, not for the sake of change, but because reason and experience 
had fully demonstrated their necessity. They produced a bloodless 
revolution, Whose object was to preserve, and not to de stroy ; a revolution 
which cost neither tears nor blood ; and, let us add, a revolution which 
has deserved and obtaimed the praise of that great and good man, 
kdmund Burke. 

Fate has not permitted Poland to enjoy the fruits of her noble work. 
The Diet of Russia, whose intrigues were unable to prevent the accom- 
plishment of that glorious reform which, imparting a new life to Poland, 
would entirely oh ake off her baneful influence, declared it to be a jaco- 
binical revolution, fraught with danger to the altar and the throne. The 
Russian troops el Poland, and a few wretches, purchased by 
Catherine’s gold, and some misguided by her solemn promises that she 
had no other views than to restore the ancient order of things in Poland, 
formed, under the protection of Russian bayonets, that infamous con- 
vention, Which history has pointed out to the execration of future ages 
under the name of the confederation of Targowika. This confederation 
was joined by none—except those who were compelled by the Russian 
troops to sign a forced accession. The patriots strenuously exerted 
themselves to repell the invading enemy. Kosciusko, who was lately 
returned from America, hed alicady eained two battles against the 
Russians, when the Duke of W irtemberg, who was intrusted with an 
portant command, instead of attac king the enemy, retreated without 
combat. His treason—the guilty meanness of the King Stanislaus 
Poniatowski— but, above all, the conduct of Prussia, who, after having 
constantly encouraged by her advice the reform of the constitution, 
and afer having solemnly pledged herself, through jealousy of 
the progress of the Russian arms in Turkey, to assist Poland against 
her enemies, on a sudden joined Russia, ‘and invaded the country— 
this unexpected combination of calamities, which overwhelmed Poland, 
rendered ineflective the brilliant victories of Direbienka and Zielence, 
gained by Kosciusko and Poniatowski, in 1792. The country was 
overrun by Russian and Prussian troops, the most distinguished patriots 
fled the country, and the second partition of Poland was the consequence 
of this disaster. 

But let us again return to the Czartoryski, who were doomed to the 
severest affliction which can befall the patriot and the parent. Not only 
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the fruits of an unceasing exertion during twenty years were destroyed in 
the very moment when they had reached their maturity, but a most pain- 
ful sacrifice of domestic affection was repaid by the bitterest disappoint- 
ment. Some years before, Prince Czartoryski married his eldest daughter, 
Princess Mary, to the Duke of Wirtembe rg, a general in the Prussian 
army, and brother to the reigning duke. Princess Mary was young, 
beautiful, accomplished, endowed with the most amiable qualities, and 
possessing an immense dowry, while her hushand was in his mind, man- 
ners, and habits, exactly the reverse of what he should be, considering 
his illustrious birth. But the Duke of Wirtemberg enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being one of the ablest generals whom the school of Frederick 
the Second had produced; and to secure for Poland the services of such 
a general, was a suflicieat inducement for the princely couple to risk the 
happiness of a beloved child, and a motive powerful enough to the 
daughter for submitting to such a sacrifice. ‘This matoh was generally 
considered so bad for the young princess, that Frederick the Second, when 
he met Princess Czartoryski the first time after the marriage of her daugh- 
ter, exclaimed, Qu’est ce qui vous a porté a donner notre ange de fille 
amon diable de cousin? It is more easy to conceive, than to describe, 
what must have been Czartoryski’s feelings, when the duke, instead of 
becoming the defender of their country, proved a wanton traitor : an 
instant and eternal separation between their daughter and that unworthy 
man was the consequence of his unprincipled behaviour, 

Amongst the patriots exposed to the vengeance of the invaders, the 
Czartoryski had the honour of being in the foremost rank. <A special 
order was given by the Empress of Russia to level Pulamy to the ground. 
The Princess Czartoryski met in her castle the savage executioners of 
the tyrannical orders. She succeeded by her presence of mind and 
courage in arresting their devastations, and Pulamy was saved from total 
destruction by the timely interference of the Austrian governor, Who 
took the C zartory ski under his protection. 

Czartoryski retired with his family to the Austrian dominions. 
Many other patriots did the same. Austria took no part in_ the 
second partition of Poland, and seemed rather to disapprove of it. The 
patriots enjoyed there not only protection but even a kind of favour, and 
Leopol, the capital of Austrian Poland, was the place of their general 
resort. Princess Czartoryski, whose zeal was not damped by the severe 
disappointment she had met with, became again the central point and 
the animating soul of the patriotic saloons. A wider field was opened 
for her exertions, when, in 1794, Kosciusko raised again the banner of 
national independence ; and she was constantly engaged in forwarding 
every kind of supplies to the heroic bands of that chivalrous leader. 
Many Polish ladies imitated the noble example of the princess, and we 
must particularly mention the aged Countess Zamagski, widow of the pa- 
triotic Chancellor Andreas Zamagski, who sent to Kosciusko from her 
own fortune the sum of four millions of Polish florins (100,000. English 
money ). 

The unfortunate events which led to the dissolution of Poland are too 
well known to need any repetition; but the political death of Poland 
did not extinguish the hopes of her children. ‘The noblest of her sons 
exerted themselves to foster and to preserve the sacred fire of patriotism 
in the hearts of the rising generation. ‘The most important object was 
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to save from ruin the language, literature, and traditions of the country, 
and to teach the youths, by constantly pointing out to them the fame of 
their ancestors, that those who can boast of a glorious past, have a right 
to expect a better future, and should not be bowed down by the mis- 
fortunes of the present. It was necessary to establish a kind of na- 
tional faith, whose dogma would be a firm belief in the restoration of 
Poland, and whose worship would be the departed glories of that country. 

Princess Czartoryski became in some respect the high-priestess of that 
worship. She erected at Pulamy—that beautiful Pul: imy which Delile 
has eulogised with justice—a splendid structure which she called the 
Temple of the Sibyl. It was constructed exactly after the model of the 
celebrated Sibyl’s Temple at Tivol, and it bore on its front the signifi- 
cant inse ription * Pressloi Pnynloici,”? the meaning of which was, “ The 
past to the future.” There she collected at an enormous expense, from 
all parts of Poland, many precious national relics which had been scat- 
tered by the successive de ‘predations to which Poland had been exposed. 

There were seen the sword of the victor of Vienna, the cross which had 
ornamented the breast of the angel-like queen Hedoige, the necklace of 
Barbara Radziwill, the signet of her roval husband Sigismund Augustus, 
the standard of the arch-duke Maximilian, who invaded Poland as a 
prete ‘der to the crown, and was taken prisoner by the great Zamoski, 
1587, and many other jewels which had belonged to the ancient monarchs 
of Poland. There were also banners which had gloriously waved over 
the field of battle, richly adorned staves which had belonged to cele- 

brated leaders, books on which holy prelates had invoked the blessings 

of heaven on their country, and epistles written by the hand of wise and 
Virtuous statesmen. It is easy to conceive how ‘de ‘ar, how sacred were 
those relics to the Poles, who, deprived of an independent existence, 
lived as foreigners on their native soil. Soon Pulamy became the object 

of a national pilgrimage, where numerous patriots flocked from all parts 
of Poland, to worship the relics of their ancient fame, and to pay the 
homage of gratitude and veneration to the exalted princess who watched 
over those sacred remains. The parents and tutors rewarded the good 
conduct and diligence of their children and pupils by a journey to Pu- 
lamy ; the young poet went thither in search of inspiration, and the 
historian to consult the inexhaustible treasures of ancient records hoarded 
in the princely library, aud liberally open to every visiter. As the Mos- 
lem considers it a sacred duty to visit once in his life the grave of his 
Prophet, so it became almost indispensable to every good Pole to perform 
the pilgrimage Pulamy. 

But the Princess did not limit her exertions to the arduous task 
of collecting the sacred memorials of bygone days, and to preserve 
them from the destruction of all-devouring time, or the still less 
merciful dominion of the foreigner. The present was not forgotten for 
the past, nor the the living for the dead. The ancient establishments 
of education at Pulamy were resumed, and the particular care of the 
Princess was to instil patriotic sentiments into the minds of young 
females, numbers of whom were educated under her immediate superin- 
tendence. She was fully aware that, in a country gr oaning under a 
foreign dominion, the domestic hearth is the source w hence the youthful 
minds must imbibe the early lessons of patriotism ; that it was the duty 
of a mother to teach her infant child to love his country, and to hate its 
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oppressors. To that great object she unceasingly directed the minds of 
her pupils, and of all those who were within the reach of her influ- 
ence: and indeed, there is no country where the women have displayed 
on every occasion more patriotism than in Poland. The benefits of the 
C zartoryskis were not confined to the young, who were expected to re pay 
them by their future services to the country; many a hoary warrior, 

broken by age, and disabled by wounds received | in the last struggles 

for the inde ‘pendence of his country, was relieved from want, and found 
at Pulamy a comfortable and cheerful home for the remainder of his 
days. 

Amidst the unceasing toils of her active life, the Princess was not a 
stranger to literary occupations. She has composed two works, ve ry 
popular in Poland :—-1. * The Pilgrim at Datromil,”’ a work for children, 

containing the history of Poland, and many mor: ny and practical lessons 
admirably adapted to an infant mind; 2. * Letters on Gardening,” 
which is the oracle of every amateur of hy irticulture in Poland. 

The numerous tenantry of Pulamy were not forgotten by the genius 
of the place, and they formed a striking contrast with the peasants ‘of 


the surrounding country. Their cottages were better built, their fare 
more abundant and of a better kind, and their dress cleaner and more 
comfortable than of any other peasantry in Poland. This was the effect 


of careful education, and strictly adapted to their humble but useful 
station, and which they received m a school carefully superintended by 
the Princess herself. It is needless to add, that their morals were in 
unison with their exterior appearance, and that the honesty and orderly 
conduct of a peasant of Pulamy was almost prove bial. 

Whulst the Princess was constantly engaged in her noble and useful 
avocations, her eldest son, prince Adam, pursued in another way the 
great object which occupied the lives of his parents—the restoration of 
his country ; but as we intend, in order to make this sketch complete, to 
vive our readers a short biography of that eminent man, we will now 
return to his mother. 

The creation of the Duchy of Warsaw, by the treaty of Tilsit, re- 
stored a part of Poland to an independent state ; it was increased in the 
year 1809 by a portion of Gallicia, or Austrian Poland. Pulamy is 
situated in that provinee, and the Princess had once more the happiness 
of seeing the banners of tree Poland hoisted on the towers of her castle. 
When, in 1812, the Emperor of France prepared himself to attack 
Russia, the Poles were full of hope that the restoration of their country 
would be the chief object and the immediate result of that expedition— 
a hope which was warranted by the services they had rendered to Napo- 
leon, and by his repeated promises. A Diet was assembled at Warsaw, in 
order to promote, by all possible meaus, that great object ; and the 
aged Prince C zartoryski, who, vow bent with age, lived in great retire- 
ment, left his see lusion in order to preside over the deliberations of that 
nstetineihle assembly. The events of 1812, and all its consequences, 
are well known, and need no description. Princess Czartoryski_ re- 
mained at Pulamy. In,the year 1822 she lost her husband, who died 
at the advanced age of G0, and she continued alone her noble oe- 
cupations, which scemed to hi ive grown with her into a second nature. 
The events of 1830-31 arrived; the Russian army which invaded Po- 
land committed great de -predations at Pulamy, but the Princess, in 
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spite of her great age, met them again with the same courage as she 
had done forty years before. A Polish detachment relieved for some 
time Pulamy from the presence of the enemy, but he soon returned 
with a superior force. ‘The Poles were obliged to retire, and the Princess, 
being now 90 years old, followed them. The Russian general, on leav- 
ing Pulamy, sent word to the Princess s, intreating her no longer to 
remain in her res.dence, because it was impossible for him further to delay 
the orders which he received, entirely to destroy Pulamy, and that he had 
no heart to do so in the presence of the Princess. 

She saw from =“ opposite house her castle in flames; destroyed 
in consequence of a special order from St. Petersburg;. her spints, 
however, were not ‘ae hy that dismal sight, she co mplaincd not of 
her private misfortunes, and spoke only of those of her country. After- 
wards she retired to Austrian Poland, where she remained with her 
ew ie daughter, the Duchess of W irtemberg, who for many years had 
been her constant companion. She cheerfully met her approaching end, 
and, surrounded by many of her children, grand-children, and ereat 
grand-children, she departed life with a smile on her countenance, and 
mn prayer and a blessing on her lips.” 


V.K. 








* She left two sons and two daughters; the eldest son is Prince Adam ; his 
younger brother, Prince Constantine, after having fought bravely in his youth, under 
K osciusko, and afterwards in 1812, for the independence of his country, retired into 
private life with the rank of a yeneral, and lives now at Vienna. We have seen the 
unfortunate marriage of Princess Mary, and we must acd, with ceep regret, that her 
only son, Duke Adam of Wirtemberg, proved to be no better than his father, The 
youngest of her daughters, Princess Sophia, is married to Count Zamagski, President 
of the Senate of the hingdom of Poland before the Revolution of 1831], and son of the 
patriotic Andreas Zamayski, whom we have mentioned in this account. She is the 
happy mother of ten children, (seven sons and three daughters.) Four sons of the 
Countess Zamagshi, and two of her sons-in-law, (Prince Lupieka and Count Dzi- 
alyxkis,) fought with great distinction during the last war. The eldest of her sons, 
who was educated in this country, levied a regiment of cavalry at his own expense, 
and served s* a common soldier in his own regiment. A brother of his, Count 
Wladyslaus Zamagski, who particularly distinguished himself durmg the war, is now 
in London, 
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MARTIAL IN LONDON, 
Hebe in two Places.—Addressed to Miss Lee. 


Hebe, Jove’s handmaid, cup in hand, 
The Queen of Youth and Beauty, 

On high Olympus takes her stand 
And pays to Jove her duty. 

But when—this truth the poet tells— 
Her wings to London take her, 

The Queen of Youth and Beauty dwells 
At eighty-five, Long Acre. 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


The Irish Clergy. —The Duel that was and the Duel that was not.—Theatrical 
Revolutions.—The Shakespeare Memoriv!s. 


Tue Irtso Cieray.—The persecutions to which this body has been 
subject have no parallel. The history of other times presents us with 
much violence and cruelty ; but they were perpetrated under the colour of 
Jaw, and sanctioned by the State. When the Roman emperors determined 
to extirpate Christianity, they issued decrees, making the profession of 
the religion penal, and the ministers of it legal objects of persecution ; 
and so it has been in allages. When the Protestants were the objects, 
and the Roman popes determined to extirpate the heresy of the Reforma- 
tion, as the Roman emperors had done that of Christianity, bulls and 
edicts were published, and they were put out of the protection of the State 
before they were burnt by the Inquisition. But the Irish clergy are not 
yet proscribed by Act of Parliament : their existence is sé¢// acknowledged 
as a body, and they have done nothing to forfeit those rights; yet they 
are the objects of the most relentless persecution that ever was directed 
against any body of even offending men. Their means of subsistence are 
withheld—their legal demands resisted with violence—their persons pur- 
sued —and they are murdered with circumstances of ferocity and brutality, 
such as savages alone exercise on their victims. Not content with ordi- 
nary assassinations, their pursuers express their hatred by mutilating their 

ersons ; and the distressed clergyman, who only asks for his legal dues, 
is found the next hour with his skull shattered, and his brains strewed 
about the road. If these were merely the outrages of the low and igno- 
rant, they might be attributed to the half-savage state in which the lower 
orders in Ireland are kept, and the excesses of a barbarous people ; but 
they are first encouraged and then applauded by priests and bishops of 
the Romish church; and one of the latter is distinguished by the brutal 
triumph with which he exults in them. The Government of the country, 
whose bounden duty it is to watch over the safety and secure the rights of 
all its subjects, not only leave the Established Church in Treland to neglect 
and suffering, but sacrifice it to the base object of personal power, and 
barter its existence for the support of a few Popish Members in Parlia- 
ment. 

But we ask the people of England, will they suffer this? Wuill they 
allow the Reformed Church, which for four centuries they and their an- 
cestors have been building, to enlighten an ignorant and reclaim a fero- 
cious people, to be now totally destroyed, and the edifice of exploded 
superstition to be erected on its ruins? Will they see the Pope once more 
usurp the authority of the King in that unhappy country, and the influence 
of a bigoted priesthood entirely supersede the law of the land? In fine, 
will they see the moral and social improvements which the Reformation 
was everywhere spreading as it advanced through the country, trampled 
out by the foot of ignorance and barbarism, and two millions of their fel- 
low Protestants driven from their native soil in 1835 by the descendants 
of those barbarians who massacred their forefathers in 1641 ? We do not 
speak as prejudiced men, who have been hostile to toleration and 
reform ; but we appeal as known and tried advocates of civil and religious 
liberty, and therefore we have a right to hope that our voice will be at- 
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tended to: and we do sav, atter the Hest consideration of the subieet, 
if trom the cd { ¢ Fiction OL mounds, af thy people ol England 
dl ferfere, | - . «| has ent tedin Treland 
\ Iv have meetings been | this momentous subiect in various 
| Ss. and t resu have proved how strong!y itas felt. The detatls of 
listress and ] ecution the deish clergy are sent from such un 
doubted { CS s \ ypretent charge ot ther being mus 
sented or ey J ted Vive system qs vito be, first to ¢ mpel 
th) ereyv, by out ' berv, to al on t] Col itioas: and 
’ ‘ } ! \ Tid ( 1) then ~ {1 ( | {hi ks re) 
wii il. blis has been don and the Ronush priests boast of at at the 
liga It was stated, on the oath of a respectable witness betore a Com- 
mittee ol the Hlous i Commons, that one man congratulated lis congreva 
tion, Inachapel im the « ntv ot Kilkenny, that six parsons had been 
riven out of the « trv, and a number more would speedily tollow. The 
clergy of the lst . ch are ready now, as they ever have been, 
to suffer | the caus the Re mation. Graves have been due under 
them windows, vet they have remained in thei houses :— thev have not 
\ ( | | c| ( hh. t eik at ula lw iS necessary to protect them 
th ( | l rel hre i fh \ t ( SScuSs mated betore them eves, y t thes 
ha t} Bat no man ean see lis educated daughters in the garb of 
rs, wathenmey sticks trom a hedge to boil a few potatoes whieh cha 
ty had sent them! VPerseeution thev can bear, and have borne; but a 
itive sca | | Leg ( Tal 1 rohit not, see hh s children 
tarvin out lum, when ( e them Dread in any other country. 
| first and immediate duty t r jellow Protestants in England is 
To Supply them with pes yo aid, ane two funds are established tor this 
purpos ve 10 ret pressing necessities of their starving fannihies, 
the other to enable them Jega to prosecute their rmghts. But the great 
ind param t duty of the people of England is to pronounce /Aat the 
le don xh guished tn dreland, and no ministry, how - 
CVOEr ¢ |} cut re to iiteimpt 1] 


The Due. Tiar WAS, AWD THE DueL THAT WAS Not.—We have this 
month had awarand arumoureiawar. Mr. Roteh. the Chairman of the 
Middlesex Bench, lias challenged the Chiet Magistrate of the City of Lon- 
don to mortal combat, wit tobtaming an assent: and Mr. John Black, 
Editor of the * Morning ¢ weles has thrown down the gauntlet ina 

milar dashion to Mr. ALK uch, the renowned M.P. tor Bath—the 


har more sermons upon ¢ ing are annually preached than are ever 
istcned to—tar more written than are ever read; we have cecasionally a 
sant burlesg on the stage, Which is something much better: and 
indeed Liston and Keeley, in the * Affair ot Honour,” may be pronounced 
to be the most successiul moralists, as regards anti-duelling, that the 
ese LLVE \ satirists, however excellent their aim 
and effective their shots, cannot of themselves bring a custom so long 
established and deeply rooted into immediate contempt. We want a tew 


heelevys and Listons in real lite—a few practical burlesques of “affairs of 


honour,’ not mevely to expose the immorality of the custom, that is of 
hitth: use: nor simpy to exthilnt its al surditv in the most ludicrous leht, 
that has been often done: but to render it—tlus is what should be aimed 


al lt ( ar lly ohh | cl Lal nsitra ‘\ tid  . It lhi \\ } \ unmeoral, if mia) he 


barbarous, it may be absurd— most people will admit it to be all these, 
and the rest will have thew doubts; yet all, in the present constitu- 
tion of society, resort to it, in deference not to the opimons but the prac- 
tice of “honourable gentlemen,” until the thing shall be voted low, vul- 
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gar, @fra dig. And really with a little management this might easily 
be done, Now and then a little salutary ridienle is thrown upon the 
practice by a solemn farcical meeting between an apotheeary and a bil 
hard-marker—a tax-collector and an accomptant ; and for a time the in- 
effective shots of the parties seem to promise a capital hit at the custom. 
But the wound thus inflicted by the mdicule attending ona meeting in 
middle lite is soon healed by the romance which is thrown around a duel 
in neh lite; and the practice is again. re-established in all its original 
sanctity, as though every body had conenrred in thinking it the most wise 
and honourable mode of settling a silly disagreement. We must make 
the satire much stronger if we would succeed. We must increase the 
circle of duelling if we would really put an end to it. We must earry the 
custom down into low life. Let us see. What are so common as disputes 
between eab-drivers 2?) The ‘*conuductors of ommibuses are too eentee! ior 
our purposes ; forto the elegance of their designation they now add, in 
some instances, a refinement of costume in the assumption of “white kid 
cloves.” A duel in this direction would be quite a fashionable event, and 
might be quoted as a precedent. But the cab-driver, the donkey-driver, 
the pig-driver, are decidedly vulgar; and as nothing, happily, is more 
abundant than quarrel in this quarter; moreover as the ceremonies of the 
prize-ring seem to be almost trampled under foot in the march of mind, 
What is there to interfere with the getting up of a duel or two among these 
mettlesome mud-throwers, that might hive the effect. alter a single season, 
of exterminating the practice in pohte and educated society ? The instant 
the thing ceased to be exclusively noble and gentlemanly, it would be put 
down by our noblemen and gentlemen legislators. Kity good remedies, 
applicable to every dispute that can be conceived, would immediately pre- 
sent themselves. Men would not the more readily eall each other * liars’ 
and “blackguards” because they were prohibited trom shooting each 
other, and thereby prove nothing but their shill, or want of skill, in the 
grand moral art of discharging a pistol! 

With regard to the recent cases—the first has beeome the subject of 
proceedings in the King’s Bench, and we are therefore silent respecting 
it. Of the last, we shall only say, that the responsible situation of the 
respective parties in their public characters renders their conduct scarcely 
less remarkable than that of the Middlesex moralist who challenged the 
late Lord Mayor. Mr. Black and Mr. Roebuck were mutually bound in 
honour to keep the peace. The latter gentleman however seems to have 
trusted too much to the “ philosophy? of the former; and really Mr. Black 
has exhibited a singular and very modest tgnorance of the estimation in 
which himself and his antagonist were relatively held by the pubhe. What 
human being would have thought the honour of Mr. Black disparaged by 
any aspersions that a person hke Mr. Roebuck might have chosen to cast 
upon his character? Why, Mr. Black never called out Cobbett! and 
surely the Member for Bath is something resembling Cobbett in every 
thing but genius and has therefore the less claim to the honour of being 
fired at by a philosopher. To have challenged Cobbett would scarcely 
have seemed to us a more ridiculous step than that which Mr. Black has, 
with so much modesty, theught it incumbent upon him to take. 





THEATRICAL Revo.tutions.—While guardians of public morals are seen 
as above to be ready, at any suggestion of temper or passion, to shift cha- 
racters as though mankind were indeed but players, it cannot reasonably 
be expected that theatrical managers should be over-mice in their observ- 
ance of public decency; still less that they should hold themselves bound 
to become patterns of morality, and to inculcate the cardinal virtues in the 
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conduct of their establishments. Bat there is a limit beyond which they 
have no excuse in trespassing; if they consider themselves in no wise called 
upon to make the drama a “moral lesson,” they can have no justification 
in rendering it a means of fostering vice of the grossest kind, and essen- 
tially corrupting those who repaw to the theatre for harmless amusement, 
It the legislature so far abandon its duty as to leave the theatres of the 
metropolis, comparatively, to their own regulation, it is the duty of journal- 
ists of all theatrical erities -of every man who yet hopes that that Drania 
with which England’s greatest name is associated may vet be sustained to 
its legitimate ends and purposes —to wateh closely and to exp se fearlessly 
the system of management in force at the leading theatres. In two or 
three instances —the * Times” and the “ Literary Gazette” for example — 
this has recently been done, with respect to an exposition of the supposed 
character of the new management at the “ Adelptu,” a theat tre Which as 
almost openly proclaumed to be at present only as a vestibule to the — 
house and places that may be nameless. This may to some extent be true, 
But certain itis, that the course now adopted there is only a continu- 
ation “with additions” of that which has long been in vogue there and 
elsewhere; the array of “splendid women,” the collection of a “bevy of 
beauties,” and all the other arts by which, in most theatres, the stage has 
been rendered little better than a copy of the lobbies, and the pubhe per- 
forimances scarcely more than an image and representation ol the private 

ees and grossnesses which they at once foster and are supported by. 
We would not be too hard unoa the present conductors of the theatre in 
question: they can boast their preeedents, and pom “a Pact rivals, mm 
justification: but this only shows that the complaint, instead of being 
frivolous, Is merely partial ; aid lL} embrace several managements 
instead of one. The aspect of the {] watres at present is revolting to per- 
sons of sober reflection and deceat feeling: to such, however, it is con- 
soling that the systems ina bad way, and that with bankruptey staring 
so many of the violaters of decency in the face, “poverty” promises to 
effect that, ere long, which * will” obstinately denies, 


4 


Tue Suaksprare Memonriars.—A Metropolitan Committee has been 
formed to assist in the promotion of the objects of the Committee at 
Stratiord (which were noticed inthis Magazine some months ago), towards 
renovating the celebrated monument of Shiakspeare, the chancel of Strat- 
ord Charen which contains it, and the gravestones and sepulchres of the 
Shakspeare family, which also he eae. We call upon every one with the 
slightest pretensions to a love of letters, or to a love of eount: ‘y, to exert 
humselfin helpin 
us can do something, and nothing should be left undone. It is a national 
undertaking. If any incentive to the most active personal exertion were 
needed, it would be furnished by the very sources of the difficulty which 
has rendered the pr sent fresh app¢ al necessary. The Stratford Com- 
miftee, anxious to give as many of thei ‘countrymen as possible the oppor- 
tunity of taking a part in this dehigl ful task of honouring the memory of 
the greatest genius the world, have limited each subscription to a 
guinea. While this is ‘eal to be exceeded, the smallest portion of it is 

ratefully wetcomed. Hence the delay of getting together the sum re- 
quired, and the dem l for more active exertion. That demand will surely 
be responded to with the heartiest and most universal sympathy. 


we forward this great work. The poorest and humblest of 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Book of Gems: The Poets and Artists of Great Britain. Edited 
by S.C. Tall. 


The plan of this work is such as to secure for it the patronage of men 

Ol taste, the lovers of the liberal arts. For the rest, its splendour of ap- 
pearance is sure to excite curiosity, and to satisfy that feeling will be to 
learn to admire. It embraces specimens of filty English poets, from 
Chaucer to Prior, illustrated by fitty Enelish artists. Of the artists we 
may speak hereafter, Of the pocts people have been speaking, con- 
sclously and uncons-siously admiring, for hundreds of years, yet what we 
have to say of them is as fresh now as ever, and they are themselves as 
young as they were in their mortal lifetime, because what a true poct 
Wrifes never grows old or inapplicable, since he who deseribes human 
nature once describes it for good and all. The tace of nature three hun- 
dred years ago was the same wonderful and beautiful object that it is now ; 
and then, as now, there was gricf as well as joy in the world, remorse, 
love, sympathy, and shame mortal and immortal desires. 
— We trust, therefore, that no one will turn from this book in alarm because 
it is chiefly occupied with very old poets, no more than that he will admire 
them superstitiously because they ave very old. The right way to admire, 
no less than admiration, is taught by Mr. Hall's labours. Poetry grows not 
rood because it is old, but old because it is good. This exquisite volume, 
crammed “from top to toe” with strength, depth, and rehness—with 
passion, imagination, thought, and language—is equally addressed to the 
young and to the old, to the learned and to those who desire to learn, to 
the simple, to the subtle, to all mankind. We ean conceive no book so 
fitted for universal popularity. In being taught fo appreciate poetry 
justly, we are tanght also this. It extends its delights to all who can re- 
ceive pleasure, and looks for its reward from all who can join in applause, 
Poetry has been termed the flower of any sort of experience, and, wide and 
Various as experiences are, is its domain. Lut more than this. For while 
it addresses itself in distinct ways to distinct classes—its never-ceasing 
tendeney is to bring all within one round of sentiment of beauty. It 
shows us nature divested of the medium of our prejudices, or it subdues 
those prejudices to some quality of nature. The spirit of humanity presides 
over the works of poets, whether they exert command over our laughter or 
our tears, whether they call in the resources of wit, or of thought, or of ob- 
servation, or passion; whether they open for us new worlds of imagina- 
tion, or exhibit to us more clearly the old worlds of reality. 

Mr. Hall’s book, then, essentially popular as we see in its character, and 
set off by every extrinsic advantage to recommend it fo a wide popularity, 
will, we have no doubt, do a great service to the best interests of true 
literature. We are sure that it is extremely well calculated to do so. It 
is with pride we contemplate and enjoy the immortal contents of a volume 
presenting, as this unquestionably does, such evidences of a boundless 
and unrivalled magnificence and variety of genius, as English literature 
could alone have furnished. 

We have only to add that the specimens are, on the whole, excellently 
chosen: and that where the necessities of confined space precluded 
the possibility of conveying all the characteristics of any single poet, 
Mr. Hall has obviated the difficulty in the page of biography and 
criticism which is prefixed to the specimens of each, These are very 
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pleasingly done, and most materially contribute to the interest of the 
volume. 


Random Recollections of the JIlouse of Commons. By One of No 


Party. 

This isa pleasant and amusing book. The author announces himsell 
as of no party, and proves it. Ttis high praise to him to say, and we do 
not sav ait by wav of paradox, that impartiahtvais hkely to be the only 
serious fault feund with tus recollections. To those who are actively 
ena lain polities, strong kings and dislikings are not only patural 
bal necessary HOON Wevel sWeapp hend. will find its ereater 


in polities, and to them it wall 
ith ne is more Welcome ‘han 
a familiar deseription of things remote. Our country trends, now, will 


most espociaily enjov the book. Its style, we should say, is agreeably 
suited to the sabject, grapine and untorced; without any pretensions ol 
a generalizing or plilosoplueal sort, bat with occasional remarks that are 
both sharp and subtle, 

It is not a book tor eriticism. The singular impartiality we have already 
hoticed ti ls us to be eritieal. We would as soon be ungrateful. If 


extends over a period of tive years, from 1830 to the close of the last 
S those of the leading members of all 
parties, of those who are accustomed to take a prominent part im the 
sol the House. Some ef the most interesting passages of 
1 


se proceedings have occasional notice, no less than the personal and ora- 
tk CAL peculiarities of bike in! Crs, TT le evil if CNM riehe and shrewd- 
ness of the wiiter have not saved him however trom oecasional errors both 
In tact and observation, as where he deseribes Mr. C. Buller as the mem- 
ber for Lisheworth, and savs that Mr. Praed “stands full six feet two.’ 


There is no such place as Liskeworth, and Mr. Praed does not stand 


higher tuan five teet ten. He is below, rather than above, the ordinary 


\s a fair specimen of the writer's stvle, and because if has reference to 
aman ol letters, whose brilliant career we watch with extreme interest, 
lizit ise of distinetion— wetake trom 

the chapte (le voted to * Ne \\ Viembers” the jollowingw notice of hye first 


— 


S}4 nd the general }) eculiarities of Vir. Serjeant Paltourd: 

“Te was far too refined: it was one of the most elaborate and plilosop ieally 
reasoned [ever heard delivered in the house. There were but few members who, 
even atter thie most close ttention. would have been able to to.tow the speaker. 


and if once vou lost the thread of his argument, the rest would have been in a 
re at measure unintelligible to vou, it was exactly a speech of that nature which 
Ought to have bechn delivered ina quiet, Stitigy room, toa dozen or so of the most 
philosophical men of the present day. In that case it would have been appreciated : 
the admiration of it by such an audience would have known no bounds. 


“Mr. Serjeant Talfourd is poetical and eloquent in the highest degree. Ilis 


matter almost clovs one with its richness. In beautiful and appropriate imagery, 
he excels all men Lever heard speak :—I mean in the more caretully w rought pase 
sages when speaking on important questions. He is fond of introducing a great 
deal of scriptural phraseology into his speeches. In his maiden effort in Parlia- 


ment there was much of this. He talked of * quitting themselves like men.’ of 


being ‘knit together in love, Ac. Xe. His second and, I believe, only other speech 
in the house, was in detence of the Municipal Corporation Bill. It was very short. 
It did not oceupy above ten minutes in the delivery. It was much less refined 
than the other, and was delivered at a more suitable hour of the evening. and 
to a House in a more attentive mood. It consequently told with better effect. 


Stull, the reception that he met with on the occasion was not at all equal to what 
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would have been expected by those who have heard him in the courts of law. In 
person Mr, Serjeant Talfourd is abont the middle size, and well made. His hair 
is black, and his complexion very dark. His features are small, and his face 
round. Ie has the most pie reing eyes Lever saw; they have much of what lovers 
calla languishing expression about them. His face has altogether much of a soft 
and feminine appearance. He is a man of much kindness of heart, and much 
affability of manner. T question if there be a man of more cultivated mind in the 
house. He is about forty years of age.” 


An Fxandination intothe Ancient Orthography of the Jews. By Charles 
William Wall, D.D., Senior Fellow and Professor of Hebrew, Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


Trinity College, Dublin, though one of the richest as well as the most 
learned universities in Europe, has obtained the appellation of the “ Silent 
Sister,” for its members are seldom heard to speak in the literary world, 
and when they do, like Irving, they choose an unknown tongue. On its 
first establishine nt by Queen Elizabeth it was without a lbrary, till at 
was supplied by extraor lin: wy means. The soldiers of the Retormation, 
after they had defeated the soldiers of the Inquisition at Kinsale, thought 
the best boon they could confer was to supply the new college with books ; 
so the plunder of the Spaniards was converted into a literary gilt, and, by 
a strange order of things, the military supplied the literary community 
with the means of prosecuting its studies. At this time, too, the « ‘college 
produced men whose works are standards of excellence at this day, and no 
university has produced a superior to Usher, the first Provost of Trimity 
College, Dublin. Sinee his time the books which the learned body has 
produced have been “ few and far between,’ and what is still worse, on 
such subjects as scarcely any man but a member of a college would read. 
Dr. Barret published an extraordinary composition on the signs of the 
zodiac, and now Dr. Wall has not been behind him in the obscurity of his 
subject by taking up Egyptian Ieroglyphies. 

He commences with an inquiry into the origin of alphabe ‘tie writing, and 
incorporates in his essay that of the Egyptians, of which he considers the 
different kinds made use of. There is one monument in England that a 
man would suppose sufficient to throw all the necessary light on this sub- 


ject. Itis the Rosetta stone inthe British Museum, which contains, in 
{ 


high and porfect preservation, a decice of the kings of Egypt, written 
in Greek, Coptic, and ‘hi eroglyphies, and exactly resembles similar things 
of the present day which we have seen, published in our Ionian Islands, in 
Gree § 30m and English,and,as the ‘yall mean the same thing, there would 
be no difficulty in any person who understood one of the languages making 
out by a little study the import of the other two; but the labyrinth of 
hieroglyphies is as intricate as ever, Champollion thought he had found 
out the clue that led through it, and his conjectures were so ingenious and 
plausible, that he persuaded the literary world he had succeeded. Dr. 
Wall, however, dissents from this, and propounds his objections to both 
French and English modes of interpretation, 

It does not come — our province or our limits to enter minutely into 
such subjects. Dr. Wall has employed great industry and ingenuity, but 
we think with as lite. success as his predecessors. Te has made one dis- 
covery, however, which wil! astonish the learned world,—that the Book of 
Job was originally written in this occult language. 


Flowers of Loveliness. 


We have elsewhere spoken of Lady Blessington’s merits as the editor 
of an embellished work ; we may therefore briefly notice this exquisite 
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volume, for which she has written several very elegant poems, to accom- 
pany as many admirable prints from the pencil of Mr. Parris. In its ex- 
ternal appearance this work has not been surpassed; it is a thin quarto, 
bound in—chalet. We hope we have used the fitting word: but tor the 
benefit of readers as uninitiated as ourselves, we may explain, that the 
material is of the kind which ladies wear in their hght summer dresses. 
It is embossed in gold, of a brilliant scarlet colour, and cannot fail of in- 
viting attention to the “ metal more attractive” within. The idea of Mr. 
Parris has been to personity our choicest * home flowers’’—the daisy, the 
rose, the snow-drop, &c. &c.—and into each of his pictures he has intro- 
duced a group of lovely women. He has been exceedingly happy in his 
attempts. The work is, altogether, the most beautiful and interesting 
of the year, and cannot but have large success, 


The Chronicles of Waltham, 3 Vols. By the Author of 
* The Sulbaltern.”’ 


Mr. Gleig has been long and highly valued by all true lovers of nature. 
By nature we do not mean the flimsy ftrippery—the gilded affectation 
which passes current with the world as such; the nature we admire does 
not sit as atender maiden under a spreading laburnum, with a hat of pat//e 
de ris on her head—a bunch of artificial roses peeping from beneath the 
brim thereof—and eyes (as artificial) contemplating a flock of sheep. No 
—our nature is rustte—purely rustic. Wild flowers, beautiful and fragrant, 
mingled with the wayside thistles and thorns of life! Homesteads, and 
farms, and a population, in which a tendency to evil is counteracted by the 
industrious and the virtuous—who frequently suffer, and yet in time have 
their reward ! 

Waltham, its various inhabitants, its politics, its misfortunes, its habits, 
its virtues, and its crimes, are detailed in the ** Chronicles" by the reverend 
author with an air of truth, and an evidence of feeling and sympathy which 
cannot fail to interest the reader: the political bias of his character is of 
course marked in each storv,—and though we do not agree with Mr. Gleig 
in all his deductions from the various facts he mentions, yet we are of 
opinion that were some of the tales skiliully altered,so as to chime ina little 
with the present time, published and distributed by landlords amongst 
their tenants, a vast deal of good would result, particularly to the middling 
class of farmers, by having such useful reasoning submitted to their judg- 
ment; the peasantry of England er/l think, and we all know that if thought 
is not properly directed it becomes a curse, and not a blessing. Mr. Gleig’s 
clear and perspicuous style is peculiarly suited to the comprehension of 
such a class of persons: and England is not yet deprived of patriotic and 
benevolent landholders, who would delight in dispensing useful knowledge, 
moral! as well as political, amongst them. 

We would also hint to Mr. Gleig, that the frequent use of oaths 
throughout the volumes are, from the pen of a clergyman, in bad taste,— 
they are unfortunately but too often resorted to amongst the class of whom 
he treats, but this does not prevent their being offensive; and the utility 
and value of such books as Mr. Gleig’s is lessened if they are rendered by 
such strong language unfit to be read aloud in the domestic circle. With 
this single fault, we dismiss these volumes, and hope soon again to be fa- 
voured by a continuation of “ Chronicles” so replete with interest and 
profit. 


Musical History, Biography, and Criticism, &c. &c. By George 
Hogarth. 


At a period like the present, when every one is, or wishes to be consi- 
dered, musical, it is rather extraordinary that so useful and interesting a 
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work as Mr. Hogarth has now presented to the public should not have 
appeared before. There are few (if any) who could have performed the 
difficult task of illustrating, and at the same time giving the history of 
this fascinating science so well. Mr. Hogarth has a sufficient quantity of 
enthusiasm to lend spirit and vigour to all he writes, so that every eriti- 
cism, every line of biography, must be read with pleasure. He has con- 
sulted excellent authorities for his facts, and possesses a fine, and yet not 
too fine ataste. With an evident partiality for the dest schools, he 1s not 
bigoted to any; and for the sake of the science, we have only to regret 
that he does not undertake a work upon the plan of Dr. Burney’s “ History 
of Music ;" or at least, commencing at the period where the Doctor lett 
off, continue it down to the present time. We cannot do better than quote 
Mr. Hogarth’s object in the present volume, which he so unostentatiously 
sets forth :— 

* The author's object is to give that information respecting the progress 
of music—the personal history of the most eminent musicians—and the 
present state of the art in this and other countries, which is now looked 
upon as indispensable to every person of liberal attainments. He has en- 
deavoured to use simple and perspicuous language, avoiding technical 
phraseology and abstruse discussions; these in truth being wholly unne- 
cessary in treating of music, not as an intricate science, but as one of the 
most beautiful of the fine arts.” 

This “ reading” of the science cannot fail to be most acceptable to the 
many; and independent of the musical matter of the work, many of the 
biographies are highly interesting as portraitures of human nature. 

Mr. Hogarth apologises with more modesty than we deem necessary, 
for that he, in his criticisms, differs from many whom he deems superior 
to himself: if they are really superior, he ought not to differ ; but genuine 
talent is always diffident of its own abilities ; and we remember long since 
considering some of Mr. Hogarth’s detached musical criticisms amongst 
the very best of modern times. His biography of Purcell, though convey- 
ing no new information, is highly interesting ; but when noting his fond- 
ness for maniae music, and commenting upon that most wonderful and 
super-human composition “ Let the dreadful engines of Eternal will,’ and 
also speaking of his “* Mad Bess” and “ I'll sail upon the Dog Star"’ as 
they deserve, we wonder how it was that he did not particularise “ Mad 
Tom,” which is one of the most picturesque compositions that ever ema- 
nated from a musician's brain. 

Wherever there is a piano or a music-book, Hogarth’s “ Musical His- 
tory’ ought to be obtained ; and even where those appendages are want- 
ing, the volume no less deserves a place, for the sake of its general infor- 
mation and entertaining character. 


My Aunt Pontypool. 3 vols. 


We wish, notwithstanding her peculiar characteristics, that we too had 
an Aunt Pontypool! The race of kind-hearted, simple-minded old ladies 
is becoming extinct ; and their very existence would be doubted by future 
generations, were it not for such books as the one now upon our table. 
Smile not, most courteous reader, albeit that being courteous you are in- 
clined to smile ; we prophecy a much longer existence for the venerable 
lady than you, not having the pleasure of her acquaintance, might imagine 
possible. She will flourish to a green old age—stately and simple—when 
many younger will be cut off in what ‘Hey would consider the flower of 
their prime ! 7 , 

The character of Aunt Pontypool is well conceived, and well drawn ; it 
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is a portrait of Sir Joshua’s—animated and alive. There are others in the 
volumes that some of our readers will perhaps admire more; Colonel 
Adair, Henry Adair, and the hero's father, are depicted with a skilful gs 
cil, shadowed forth with most excellent discrimination. Lady Mary 1 
gracetul and lady- -like ; and the elder Williamson, the type and Moe oe 
of his profession ! 

Without aiming at the profound, we have seldom met with three more 
entertaining volumes. The author has endeavoured to preserve a strict 
tmnoog.: but we faney we recognise in his pages the style of the writer 
of * Ecarté.” The pen is evidently well practised, and well managed 
Aaiso. 


Observations on certain Curious Indentations in the old Red Sandstone 
of Worcestershire, &c. By Jabez Allies. 


Although Mr. Allies has expended much labour, and shown no small 
ingenuity in defence of the hypothesis to which he has devoted the most 
considerable portion of his work, we confess that we are among the number 
of readers who will be much more likely to be pleased with his zeal and 
information, than to be convinced by the arguments on which his theory 
appears to rest. Still, whether right or wrong in his opimon upon the 
main subject of his inquiry, we cannot regret the appearance even of a 
fallacious theory, when its result is to present us hee really valuable 
infor mi ition upon the topography and geology of a highly interesting 
neighbourhood. With respect to the peculiar Lmpressions in the sand- 
Stone itself} we fear that the present state of geological science is hi: ardly 
such as to give a satisfactory account of their origin, and few scientific 
readers, we are inclined to believe, upon considering the matter thoroughly, 
will be likely to give much more credence to the explanation of Dr. Bue k- 
land, than to the somewhat wild and certainly fi ancitul opinion which Mr. 
Alles endeavours to maintain. Perhaps a more minute and continued 
examination of the channel of Sapey Brook, or other localities in which 
these phenomena occur, will give rise to the a iscovery of some fact, which 
will throw additional light upon a subject which, notwithstanding all that 
has been said on both sides, we cannot but consider still involved in the 
deepest mystery. Mr. Allies will, in such case, we are confident, not feel 
disinclined to give up a theory which the most candid reader will at once 
pronounce untenable, when he remembers how many strata occur between 
the old red sandstone and the lowest bed in which the remains of mam- 
malia are found, Inthe meantime, we think it cause of congratuation 
to the Natural Society of Worcestershire, that they have a member of 
their council who is willing to devote his time and abilities to investiga- 
tions which cannot but materially advance the object for which they are 
associated. 


Da Vinci on Painting. 


The life of Leonardi da Vinci, the first of the great Italian masters, as 
written by Rigaud, is now published, and prefixed to the treatise of Da 
Viner on Painting, with a memoir, by Brown, of Rigaud. Of the well- 
known treatise it would be presumption to speak ; of the life of Da Vinei 
there are few altogether ignorant. It is not only in his capacity of painter 
that Leonardo da Vinci is entitled to such unqualified admiration, as in 
having been the founder of a school of painting, and of being at the same 
time a great sculptor, a bold and successful engineer, and a man of letters. 
“ It is to be remembered,” says his biographer, **to the immortal honour 
of Leonardo da Vinci, that he first dissipated the film of ignorance which 
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impeded the progress of the arts; and if Raffaelle and Michael Angelo 
afterwards surpassed him in his own line, it is to him that justly belongs 
the merit of having first pointed out the road which they so suecesstull 
followed. It is easier to improve than to invent ; but to him who had the 
courage fo overcome the prejudices of ares ought to belong the gratitude 
of posterity, more than to those who, by following his precepts, increased 
their own reputation.” A very beautiful head of Leonardo, engraved by 
Worthington, accompanies the present edition, which, with the outlines of 
figures intended as iliustrations of the treatise, will render the book a valu- 
able addition to the collection of an artist. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. 


The eighth and last volume of this edition of Milton's Poetical Works, 
edited by Sir Egerton Brydges, has made its appearance, and completes a 
work that will fill a hiatus which has been termed “a disgraceful defect 
in literature.” Research, enthusiasm unchilled by age or difficulty, eom- 
bined with a strict impartiality and the keenest critical acumen, were never 
brought into more successful or delightful play than in these volumes, 
which must remain a gratifying monument of the superior power of the 
accomphshed editor, so long as Milton shall, in the minds of Englishmen, 
be regarded as the greatest of poets. The illustrations, by Turner, to this 
volume, are the “ Temptation of the Pinnacle” and the “ Shipwreck of 
Lycidas ;* and are distinguished for that artist's usual display of ima- 
gination. 


Cruciana. Tllustrations of the most striking Aspects under which the 
Cross of Christ and Symbols derived from it have been contemplated 
by Piety, Superstition, Imagination, and Taste. By John Holland. 


Beautifully illustrated works come upon us in crowds. This is unques- 
fionably one of the most beautiful. It is printed and “ got up” in 
Liverpool ; and certainly no London bonse could have issued a more 
perfect specimen of the art of typography; or have bound it in better 
taste. The volume is sufficient proof that the provincial press is capable 
of competing with that of the metropolis. Messrs, Marples and Co. of 
Liverpool have settled this point. It would not be easy for us to point 
out a publication so finely, clearly, and correctly printed. It has, we think, 
never been surpassed. The object of the work is explained by the title, 
which we have therefore copied in full. Mr Holland has already obt: ained 
a high reputation asa poet. In this volume also he appears to great 
advantage in that character. But his principal task has been one of 
researc!i—to illustrate the most striking aspects under which the cross of 
Christ, and symbols derived from it, have been contemplated by Piety, 
Superstition, Imagimation, and Taste. These four divisions are com- 
mented upon and explained in a graceful and skilful manner; almost 
every topic connected with the GRaNp subject has been touched upon, 
and a moral is deduced from each, The book is embellished by several 
fine engravings on wood: they are so good, that we regret the name of 
the artist does not accompany them. 


Evolution on the Power and Operation of Numbers. 


By Thos. Smith. 


As a treatise, uniting just and accurate investigation of the first prin- 
ciples of mathematical science with a style of explanation which renders 
what are generally considered the more abstruse properties of numbers 
comprehensible to any mind with the slightest tendency to reflection, we 
cannot but look upon the appearance of “Mr. Smith’s book as a benefit to 
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society at large, and as materially tending to advance a taste for one of the 
most beautiful of the studies accessible to the human intellect. The work 
itself, principally devoted to a consideration of Fractional and Decimal 
Arithmetic, and to the Involution and Evolution of determinable quan- 
tities, is inferior to no treatise yet published in the importance of its 
subject; while in the absence of all technical obscurities, and in its open 
and manly method of demonstration, we know of none which can be com- 
pared with it. The apparently mysterious process of the extraction of 
roots, so often performed in a merely mechanical manner, and of which so 
little explanation is afforded in most works on the principles of Arithmetic, 
gradually resolves itself, under Mr. Smith’s hands, into a process as intel- 
ligible as could be wished by the least acute inquirer. Of how great 
unportance it is that this process should be clearly understood need not be 
mentioned to any who have made the least progress in analytical inves- 
tigations, or how great a benefit attends a thorough insight into the reasons 
of ordinary operations in which Fract:ons and Decimals are concerned. 
The work may be confidently and strongly recommended to all engaged in 
the instruction of youth, as well as to students of maturer years, who are 
pursuing the difficult path of self-tuition, as one of the best aids they can 
procure in facilitating their labours, 


THE ANNUALS. 


TuesE pleasant books are again before us ;—the greater number of them 
rather, for some have not yet made their appearance. They differ little, 
in character, either externally or internally, from that which they have 
borne tor twelve or fourteen years. Substantial leather has indeed taken 
the place of flmsy silk; and they are now books for a year rather thana 
day; but they are nearly the same as they always have been—gay, 
agreeable, and levying but a slight tax either upon the minds or the purses 
of their fen thousand patrons. It was at one period the mode to praise 
them too highly ; it now seems likely to become the fashion to condemn 
them too much, They have never advanced very high pretensions—never 
indeed claimed to be considered as works of standard merit; their ex- 
istence was supposed to continue but fora year, when they were to be set 
aside by their successors. Notwithstanding this, it is impossible to deny 
that they have contained contributions from nearly all—if not all—the 
popular writers of the age and country. We will name a few of them. 
Moore, Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Hemars, Landon, Procter, Croly, 
Milman, Rogers, Wilson, J. Montgomery, Leigh Hunt, Bowles,Cunningham, 
and Hogg—in poetry. In prose, Scott, Bulwer, Marryatt, Landon, 
Morier, and a host of others. It must be allowed also, that their embel- 
lishments have been, for the most part, of the very highest character—fine 
engravings from admirable pictures. There is not a single artist of repu- 
tation who has not supplied at least one work for publication in an Annual. 
We hope, therefore, they will receive the encouragement which the public 
has hitherto extended to them. Without this, it is impossible for them to 
support the reputation they have so long maintained. 


The Forget Me Not. 


This is, we think, of excellence superior to either of its predecessors. 
The frontispiece is an admirable engraving from a picture by Edwin 
Landseer—* The Actress at the Duke’s”—the actress being, we believe, 
one of the fair daughters of the House of Russell. Of the other p'ates, 
we prefer * King Alfred’s return from the Danish Camp,” by Mr. 8. A. 
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Hart, A. R.A.; “The Dying Sister,” by Miss E. Sharpe; and “ The 
Shepherdess,” by Mr. Hancock. The literary contents are exceedingly 
good. There is an excellent sea-story by “ the Old Sailor”; a capital 
tale of the American woods, by Mr. Stone; a tradition of Scotland, of 
intense imterest; and other prose contributions of high merit, by Mr. 
Jerrold, Miss Isabel Hill, and Miss Lawrance. The poetry has been 
chiefly supplied by James Montgomery, James Hogg, Miss Landon, 
“ Deita,” Mary Howitt, and Laman Blanchard. The poem of Mr. 
Blanchard is of rare beauty—one of the most brilliant productions of the 
year. We congratulate Mr. Shoberl, therefore, on the industry and vigour 
he has displayed in maintaining the interest and value of his work ; and 
in proving that although it has reached its fourteenth year, its claims upon 
public support are as large and numerous as they ever have been since 
he and Mr. Ackermann introduced into England the now flourishing 
exotic. 


The Friendship’s Offering. 


It is no ill compliment to the present editor of this work, Mr. W. H. 
Harrison, to say that we miss our excellent and lamented triend, Pringle, 
to whose good taste and sound judgment the volume is mainly indebted 
for its hold upon the public. We cannot say that Mr. Harrison has 
enabled us to forget that the * Friendship’s Offering” is no longer under 
the care of him who so long and with so much ability conducted it. Mr. 
Harrison has prefaced his annual labours by a touching tribute to the 
memory of his predecessor-- of his predecessors, indeed, we must say ; for 
after the death of Pringle the work was given in charge to Inglis, who 
also died before the year had gone. We have no doubt that Mr. Harrison 
will do justice to the choice of the publishers, and that his next publica- 
tion will be of far higher merit, Its literary contents are chiefly from the 
pens of Miss Stickney, (the admirable author of “The Poetry of Life”,) 
T. K. Hervey, Mr. James, Mr. Jerdan, who has contributed the best poem 
in the volume, Mr. D. L. Richardson, Miss Landon, Mr. D. Jerrold, and 
the Editor. Among its illustrations there are two or three—and only two 
or three—above mediocrity. “ The Festival” is, to our taste, the best in 
the collection. 


The Keepsake. 


This volume has been transferred from the charge of Mr. Reynolds, who 
conducted it from its commencement, to that of the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
However much we may desire to say of a lady only that which is pleasant, 
we are compelled to state that the change has not been advantageous to 
the work. It is in no way improved ; the fair authoress herself has con- 
tributed largely and well; but she has failed in obtaining assistance of 
any value. The volume is, in short, made up of mere nothings,—if we 
except the excellent tales and poems of the editor. Now, Mr. Reynolds 
perhaps took a wrong course,—he sometimes mistook a peer for a poet, 
and thought a title before or after a name indicated genius of the rarest 
order. But even this error was useful to the work. It was always found 
upon the tables of the aristocracy; and as every Lord has at least a hun- 
dred cousins and a thousand admirers, “ The Keepsake” was of course in 
high repute. Mrs. Norton has cut the peers, but has not encouraged the 
poets. She has pressed but one Lord and one member of Parliament 
into herranks. The M.P. gives a few verses, and his Lordship a curious 
specimen of the nonsense that may be made to fill two pages where only 
one vowel appears ; the said specimen being preceded by a venerable pun 
about writing with ges. Mrs. Norton, however, has succeeded in achiev- 
ing a triumph which Mr. Reynolds, with all his efforts, perseverance, and 
gold, was unable to obtain. She has induced Moore to write for “ The 
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Keepsake.’ It is not his first appearance in the character, for last year 
he was lured into the Annuals by the Countess of Blessington. His poem 
is * the Progress of Painting,’—a work by no means unworthy of his pen 
Captain Marryatt has given an admirable sketeh of a Nigger named 
* Moonshine.” Captain Phipps a clever paper,“ The Autobiography ot a 
Scotch Terrier.” Captain Chamier a‘ Fire at Sea.’ There are several 
anonymous communications, In spite, however, of our desire to imitate 
the gallant Captains and the gallant bard, whose names we have mentioned, 
and give our * aid to the accomplished editor, we cannot say that she has 
succeeded in improving “* The Keepsake,” or of giving dignity to the class 
of works to which it belongs. Of the plates we may speak in terms less 
qualitied. Many of them are exceedingly beautiful ; these affer Turner more 
especially. The frontispiece is the portrait of a lovely woman, from a 
drawing by Chalon; and a delicious, vigneite by Uwins forms the title- 
page. Two ot the most attractive prints in the collection are by Herbert, 

an artist who has not been long before the world, but who bids fair to 
occupy a very prominent station init. Asweet design of Stothard’s—* The 
Favourite Flower’—intended evidently as an illustration of Byron; a 
picture of Leslie's; one by Cattermole; two by Stephanoff, ene “* The 
Hindu Girl,” of exceeding interest; two, which do not please us, by Bos- 
tock ; three sea-pieces of much ment by Vickers ; and three of a character 
“rich and rare” by ‘Turner, make upthe collection. Its merit is sufficient 
to bear out the high reputation of Mr, Heath, and that is saying much 
lor if. 


The Landscape Annual. 


Mr. David Roberts has made a most successful tour: his volume this 
vear is better than that of last: it is, in fact, one of the richest and most 
interesting collections of landscapes that could be placed betore us. 
Andalusia is fertile in fine subjects for the pencil. There are so many 
glorious relies of old Moorish greatness scattered over its gorgeous scenery 
of plain and water, that the artist finds abundant materiel wherever he 
may travel. Mr. Roberts long ago achieved fame; if he had not done so, 
this book is sufficient to maintain his claim to the highest honours his art 
ean bestow. The work is one of exceeding beauty, interest, and value, and 
merits the most unqualified praise we can bestow upon it. Mr. Roscoe 
has also performed his task in a very satisfactory manner. He has traced 
with much skill the history of the province; and has introduced several 
striking and exciting stories which give a zest to the more sobered and 
solid descriptions. It would have been advantageous if he had apphed 
himself somewhat more to details of the later events which have made 
Andalusia remarkable. 


The Amulet. 


“The Amulet’ avain advances its claims to public patronage: among 
its contributors are those to whom it is so largely indebted for the reputa- 
tion it has so long maintained,—Dr. Walsh, Miss Landon, &e. &e. The 
volume contains a curious account of the Island of Jerbi, with its tower of 
human skulls,—a place hitherto unknown, we believe, to modern travellers. 
It is enriched by poetical contributions by L. E. L., the Ettrick Shepherd, 
Allan Cunningham, Viscount Strangford, Elliot of Sheffield, the author of 
“ Darnley,’ Horace Smith, Laman Blanchard, &c. &c. 


The Picturesque Annual. 


There are few pleasanter travellers than Mr. Leitch Ritchie. He dashes 
off a sketch as if he wrote as rapidly as he thought. We fancy him always 
on the gallop, and feel certain that neither his horses nor his postilions 
are ever permitted to proceed at a quiet pace. He is sure, however, to 
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collect much information on his way, and takes especial care to gather as 
much of the marvellous as may serve to give a due relish to his’ descrip- 
tions of persons and things. Here is a book of agreeable and useful read- 
ing, giving us a brief, but we believe accurate, account of Russia and the 
Russians, relieved by several deeply interesting stories, and abundant 
sketches of the habits, customs, and leading characteristics of the people. 
The plates are all striking ; they partake, perhaps, too much of the cold- 
ness of the climate, and are too much alike; but they afford a just idea of 
the magnificent buildings—churches, palaces, and quays—so peculiar to 
the country ; and Mr. Vickers, the artist, has performed in a very credit- 
able manner his portion af the partnership ‘ journey.” 


The Juvenile Forget Me Not. 

This is the oldest of the Annuals for the young, and we may spare it a 
corner. The materials have been collected with sound judgment : there is 
here nothing that can be in the remotest degree objectionable. It is evi- 
dent that Mrs. Hall has studied how to cater for youth, so as to make intor- 
mation and amusement pay their visits together. The task is not an easy 
one ; writers too frequently go either above or below the comprehensions 
of children, and the one is as disadvantageous as the other: it requires no 
ordinary skill to Init the happy medium. ‘The literary contents of this 
volume are contributed by Dr. Walsh, Mary Howitt, Mrs. Hofland, Miss 
Stickney, Miss Landon, &c. &e.; and it contains eight good plates, in 
keeping with the character of the work. 


The Book of Beauty. 


This is beyond question the most perfect Annual the year has produced. 
Tts illustrations are the best; and its literary contributions are of the 


highest order. Lady Blessington has approached nearer to our ideas of 


what such a publication ought fo be than any other editor. She has sue- 
ceeded in obtaining the assistance of a large proportion of the more popu- 
lar writers of the country. Among them are Mr. Bulwer, Washington 
Irving, Miss Landon, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mr. Procter, the Author of “ Vivian 
Grey,” Mr. N. P. Willis, W. S. Landor, Lord Morpeth, Lady Charlotte 
Bury, Lady E.S. Wortley, Mr. Grattan, and though last, not least, the 
accomplished editor herself. Mr. Bulwer has supphed a glorious story of 
Eastern magic : Washington Irving, a romantic incident —* The Haunted 
Ship;” Mrs. Hall, a pleasant sketch of a little Trish maiden—* Poor 
Dummy ;” Mr. D'Israeli, a delicious tale, in which love is tried and not 
found wanting ; Barry Cornwall, a series of rich “ Fragments ;" indeed all 
the contributors have done well. They have written with an evident desire 
to give to the “ Book of Beauty” the highest character among the An- 
nuals; and they have succeeded. We must not, however, omit to notice 
a very sweetly written tale of sin and sorrow by Mrs. Fairlie. It is briefly 
told; but with a degree of pathos we have seldom seen equalled, The 
prints which illustrate the “ Book of Beauty” are in keeping with its lite- 
rary contents; they are all beautiful—beautiful in nature and beautiful in 
art. The most attractive, to us at least (but upon this point opinions will 
widely differ), are the “ Armina,” by Liverseege; “ Alice,” by E. T. Par- 
ris; the “ Lady Augusta Baring” (the frontispiece); “ Mary,” by D. 
McClise; and the * Reverie,” by S. Lover, who graces the volume also as 
a poet. 


The Biblical Annual. 


Among the Annuals, there are few that have better claims upon the 
public than this, which contains descriptions of scenes familiar to all who 
** study the Scriptures.” The designs have been * taken on the spot,” b 
travellers who have sojourned in the Holy Land, and in other places whic 
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the labours of the Apostles have rendered sacred; but inasmuch as such 
“ amateur artists” are for the most part unskilled in pictorial effect, their 
original sketches have been placed in the hands of more expenenced 
painters, who have given to them the high finish and character they now 
possess, Thus Turner, Callcott, Stanfield, Harding, and Roberts have 

produced the works of art which ilustrate and ornament this admirable 
volume ; but they have laboured under the directions of those who made 
their drawings amid the actual scenes which they describe. The work is 
therefore exceedingly beautiful, containing, as it does, some of the richest 
landseapes to be found in any collection; but is especially valuable, as 
exhibiting a series of portraits of the most interesting places in the world. 


The Angler’s Souvenir. 


This is a new candidate for public favour. It is beautifully got up; 
with a vast variety of wood-euts, surrounding each page of letter-press, 
and a large number of beautifully engraved ‘vignettes by Beckwith and 
Topham. The type is peculiar, but in good taste, and giving us a degree 
of originality of which we did not think the printer capable. The book is 
published as the production of a Mr. Fisher, but this, of course, is an as- 
sumed name. Be he who he may, we covet his acquaintance, and forward 
him herewith an “invite ” forthe first sunny day of May—or if it please him 
better, as it willcertainly please us, half- cockney fishers as we are—for some 
bright morn of June, when the wind is south, and a few merry showers 
have spread themselves over old father Thames at Hampton or at Sunbury. 
We will take with us our old friend Izaak, and chat about him and his 
glorious co-mates as we jog along the road. He will know—and it may 
be that we know also—all the fine pitches from Richmond to Henley 
inclusive ; and together we may have a brilliant day of pleasant converse 
and rare sport. We trust our friend who has so ably and accurately 
penned “the matter” for “ The Angler’s Souvenir” will take us at our 
word, and that when he has paced with some more ambitious neophyte the 
spring-banks of the Ouse, he will condescend to bestow on us his care 
and counsel from some summer sunrise to the setting of the same. We 
advise all young anglers to purchase his excellent and splendidly deco- 
rated volume. It tells them all they ought to know—and tells it to them 
in the most pleasant manner. It is a useful but not the less agreeable 
companion from March to October; but should be read now by the side 
of a winter fire upon some dull and gloomy day, inasmuch as the art of 
angling, like any other skilful and noble accomplishment, is to be learnt in 
theory before it is called into practice. To the old angler also we recom- 
mend the book ; it will introduce him to the most valued and time-honoured 
of his friends—happy fellows of the olden time! and bring to his memory 
the forms of pleasant things. We have commented upen the “ agreeable’ 
of the volume, we must offer a remark or two upon the “ utility” of its 
contents. It is full of judicious and practical hints upon all the duties of 
the angler:—teaches him not only when to fish, but how to fish; and 
moreover how to tye his hooks and make his flies—with the vast variety 
of et cwteras, without a knowledge of which an angler is a bungler, who 
ought to be soused in the mud rather than placed beside the lucid 
stream. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Ma. Butwer's novel of “ Pelham” has been 
succeeded in Colburn's “ Modern Novelists” 
by “* The Disowned,” of the same Author. 
Like the other performances of this writer, 
the object of this work is to further the hap- 
piness of man, by leading him into the paths 
of virtue, and directing all his actions irto the 
channel! of usefulness and profitable exertion. 
* The Disowned”™ is to be completed in six 
weekly Numbers, price ls. each, with four 
beautiful embellishments. 

No. |. of the 8vo. edition of “ Las Cases’ Me- 
moirs of Napoleon,” being already out of print, 
a new and elegant pocket edition, uniform 
with “the Modern Novelists,” “ Byron,” &c., 
has been commenced, two numbers of which 
have just appeared. This work is universally 
acknowledged to form the most complete epi- 
tome that has ever appeared of the life, cha- 
racter, and opinions of this most extraordinary 
man; and it comprises, exclusively, the con- 
versations of the Emperor during his exilein 
the grand events of his life, and the persons 
connected with him. The whole eight volumes 
of the Paris edition are announced to be given 
in about 20 Weekly Numbers, at ls. each. 

Another celebrated Work on the Life and 
Reign of Napoleon is also in course of publi 
cation, at one fourth of its former prices We 
allude to the “ Memoirs of the Duke de Ro- 
vigo,” (Savary,) who,it will be recollected, was 
the Minister of Police under the Emperor. To 
him Napoleon, perhaps, more fully revealed 
his real character, than to any other indivi- 
dual; for to him were divulged his most secret 
transactions. Hence it is, that the present 
work satisfactorily elucidates many of the 
Emperor's acts, which had hitherto been 
veiled in wystery. The work is to be com- 
prised in four 8vo. volumes, handsomely bound 
in morocco cloth, price 6s. each. The first, 
just issued, contains no less than 640 pages of 
letter-press. 

A new and cheaper edition is on the eve of 
appearance, of Poole’s ‘Comic Sketch Book.” 
It comes forth very opportunely, to enliven 
the long winter evenings, 

Just ready,“ The Despatches and Corres- 
pondence of the Marquess Wellesley, includ- 
ing Letters of Pitt, Canning, Grattan, Lords 
Grenville, Grey, Castlereagh, &c.”’ 

Mr. Henningsen, an Fnglish officer, who 
served for eighteea months under Zumalacar- 
reguy, announces “A Campaign with the 
Guerillas, during the present War in Spain.” 

A New and cheaper Edition is in prepara- 
iton of Captain Back’s “ Narrative of his 
Voyage to the Arctic Regions.” 

In the Press, “The Literary Remains of S. 
Taylor Coleridge,” Edited by Henry Nelson 
Coleridge. 

Mr. Theodore Hook’s novel, “ Gilbert Gur- 
ney,” the principal scenes of which have ap- 
peared in this Magazine, is on the eve of ap- 
pearance, in 3 volumes. 

G. Hoffinger’s Life of the late Austrian Em- 
peror Joseph Il.; Menzel’s German History; 
and Maurer’s History of Greece, are ai 


nounced to appear in translations from the 
German. 


The Author of “ Pelham " is about to gratify 


the world with a new Work of Fiction, en- 
titled * Rienzi, the last of the Tribunes.” 

A new Novel by the Author of “* Richelieu,” 
is on the eve of publication, called** One ina 
Thousand ; or the Days of Henri Quatre.” 


OTHER WORKS IN THE PRESS, 


An Essay on the Nature and Treatment of 
Dropsy, by Dr. Seymour. 

The Parricide, by the Author of “ Miserri- 
mus.” 

The Prophetical Character and Inspiration 
of the Apocalypse considered, by George 


Pearson, B. D., Christian Advocate in the 
University of Cambridge. 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity Epi- 


tomized. 

The Wall's End Miner, by James Fverett, 
Author of the “ Village Blacksmith,” &c. 

The Landscape Gardener, by the Rev, Pre- 
bendary Dennis. 

The Florist Cultivator, by Thomas Willat, 
Esq. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Musical History, Biography, and Criticism, 
by George Hogarth, Esq., 78. 6d. 

Out of Town, or the Recess, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ll. Lis. 6d. 

St. John in Patmos, by the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, Svo. 7s. 6d, 

The Designs of Sir J. Jones, by W. Kent, 
3l. 3s. 

Norman Leslie, 3 vols. post 8vo. li, Ils. 6d, 

The Book of Gems, royal 8vo. 1d. Lls, 6d, 

The Vow of the Peacock, by L, E. L., foolscap, 
10s. 6d. 

Old Bachelors,2 vols, post S8vo. 1/. Is, 

Maritin’s History of the British 
vol. V,, 8vo. Ld. Ls. 

Fiowers of Loveliness, 4to. ll. lis. 6d. 

My Aunt Pontypool, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

The Youthful Impostor, 3 vols. post Svo, 
208. 

Heath's Book of Beauty for 1836, Edited by 
Lady Biessingeton, Svo. 21s. 

The Keepsake for 1896, Edited by the Hon, 
Mrs. Norton, 8vo, 2ls. silk. 

Narrative of a Voyage Round the World, 
by T. LB. Wilson, M.D. RAN. Svo. 12s. 

History of the United States of North Ame- 
rica, by T. Graham, 4 vols. 8vo.4/. 10s. 

Kecollections ot the Private Life of General 
Lafayette, Sv, Ls. 

Tie Imagery and Poetical Ornaments of the 
Book of Psalms, by the Rev. Henry Stoddart, 
A.M., of Queen's College, Oxford, 2s. 6d. 

A Familiar History of Birds; their Nature, 
Habits, and Instincts, by the Rev. Edward 
Stanley, M.A., F.L.S., 2 vols., with many 
Wood-Cuts, 7s. 

Minerals and Metals; their Natural His- 
tory,and Uses in the Arts; with Incidental 
Accounts of Mines and Mining,in a Pocket 
Volume, with Engravings, 2s, 6d, 


Colonies, 


_——— 
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FINE ARTS, 
PUBLICATIONS, 


The First of September. Painted by R. W. Buss; Engraved by 
James Stubbs. 


Mr. Buss has more natural humour than any other artist we could name ; 
it is sufficiently broad, but always stops short of caricature. Tere is the 
picture of a respect: able old eentleman, whose gouty limbs confine him to 
an invalid’s chair; vet he has ventured forth on the Ist of Se ‘ptember, 
with his laequey and his dogs, to take a pop at “the birds.” He is just 
cocking his piece as his pointer g ives him warning; and his nigger-boy 
behind is watching for the fall of the game. The print is an exceedingly 
clever one, and has been wel! engraved. 


The Caricatures of I]. B. Nos. 415, 416, and 417. 


We have deferred from time to time noticing these exeeedingly clever 
publications, because we desired to devote to them more space than this de- 
partment of the Magazine permits ; we hope to do so ere long. The three 
last issues of Tl. B. have been devoted to Daniel O'Connell. In one he is 
bobbing forthe gudgeons Sawney and John Bull; in another he is driving 
the ministerial pigs to market ; and in the third he encounters the Weird 
Brothers — Lords Melbourne, Mulgrave, and Morpeth. The likenesses are 
striking: there is no mistaking any one of them; and the humour is 
broad, without exceeding due limits. We shall, as we have said, hope to 
say more upon this topic hereatter. The works of H. B. are not to be 
passed over as things merely for a season. 


Fac-similes of Historical and Literary Curiosities ; with Etchings of 
Interesting Localities. By ‘Charles John Smith, 


This is a very curious and very interesting collection of literary and his- 
torical curiosities, engraved from original documents, many of which are 
in the possession of that indelatig abl e hunter out of autographs— Mr. 
Upeott. The number begins with the paper found upon Felton, atter he 
had assassinated the Duke of Buckingham, with a view of the house in 
which the murder was committed. Another is the letter of Chatterton to 
Horace Walpole, with an account of his pretended discovery of Rowley’'s 
MSS, Another plate contains a variety of signatures of Napoleon. Others 
contain letters from Prior, Gay, Smollett, Richardson, Sterne, Warburton, 
&e. &c. The series is a very attractive one, and we hope its success will 
be such as to encourage Mr. Smith to continue it. 


Stanfield’s Coast Scenery. 


The fifth and sixth Numbers of this work are now published. The 
last Number has been delayed, we understand, in consequence of a de- 
lay inthe engravings, the proprietors having determined to suspend it 
rather than permit plates to appear of an interior or unfinished kind, The 
beauty of the sixth Number fully justifies this determination ; and the title 
to a national undertaking, which has been assumed for this work, may "4 
fairly conceded. “ The Blockade Station, Rye Old Harbour,” in No. ¢ 
engraved by J.W. Appleton, deserves particular mention, though it is 
almost invidious to make a selection. The Letter-press descriptions are 
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written in a clear, concise, and highly satisfactory manner; and do cre- 
dit to the editor whoever he may be. 


—_—— -- . ——— 


On the 2nd November, a general assembly of the Academicians was 
held at the Royal Academy of Arts in Somerset House, when Mr, Daniel 
M‘Clise and Mr. Solomon Alexander Hart were elected associates ; and 
Mr. Samuel Cousins associate engraver of that institution. 


At a late meeting of the Committee of Arts, Mr. J. Hlenning made an 
intercsting communication on the subject of waxing marble. The first 
experiment was made on a piece of polished marble. He took wax and 
made a stripe across it with a hair-pencil; he then warmed it until the 
marble had absorbed the wax, and left none on the surface. On mixing 
the wax with a little turpentine, he found that it went one-sixteenth part 
ofan inch into the marble; but the turpentine is scareely necessary. He 
put it on the top of the house for one winter, and in the spring found the 
polish all off the marble, except where the wax was. It does not give the 
marble any unpleasant gloss or polish, but makes it like the finest preserved 
old marble. The friezes of the Atheneum and Hyde Park-Corner are thus 
preserved trom the atmosphere, 





THE DRAMA. 


DRURYV-LANE THEATRE. 


A prama, translated from the French of M. Seribe, has been lately pro 
duced at this theatre, and its production caused no ordinary degree of 
excitement in the theatrical world. The well-known reputation of the 
author of the * Minister and the Mercer ” justified great expectations, the 
impression created by its performance in Paris added to this, and the 
spirited style in which it was announced that Mr. Bunn intended to bring 
it out raised expectation to an absolute fever height. 

The period to which the story belongs is the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and the holding of the Council of Constance. The action com- 
menees with the arrival of Leopold (Mr. Cooper), son and heir of the 
Emperor Sigismund (Mr. King), at Constance. The day is set apart for 
pubhie thanksgiving and festivity in honour of the victories Leopold had 
obtained over the persecuted Hussites. Put before making a public entry 
in the city, Leopold has resolved to visit it privately. He is betrothed to 
the Princess Enudocia (Miss Forde), though deeply enamoured of the 
Jewess Rachael (Miss FE. Tree), whose affections he had won under the 
assumed character of Reuben the Jew. He has scarcely time, by a pre- 
concerted signal, to draw Rachael to the window and make an appointment 
for the evening, when he is interrupted by the procession about to cele- 
brate the victory, which is led by the Cardinal de Brogny, President 
of the Council (Mr. Warde). The service is interrupted by the noise of a 
hammer, proceeding from the neighbouring house of Eleazar the Jew (Mr. 
Vandenhoff), which is considered as an impious violation of the edict ap- 
pointing the day to be observed asa religious festival. The angry popu- 
Jace, at the instigation of the Provost, tear the Jew out of his house; his 
daughter Rachael rushes after him, and is borne away to receive the 
summary punishment of drowning in the lake. Leopold, however, succeeds 
in rescuing the unfortunate Jewess from the mob. The Cardinal issues from 
the church, and finds Eleazar, who has extricated himself from his enemies, 
lying in a state of exhaustion and insensibility, arising from his agony at 
supposing Rachael has really been destroyed. Being informed of the cir- 
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cumstances, the Cardinal forgives the offence of the Jew, but banishes 
him from the city. Eleazar, who has had two sons sacrificed by the 
Christians, is eager to retaliate and take vengeance for the various injuries 
he has sustained. At this period Eudocia, the niece of the Emperor, and 
the betrothed of Leopold, visits the house of Eleazarto purchase trom hima 
chain of costly workmanship, once worn by the Emperor Constantine, and 
which she wishes to present to Leopold on the day of their marriage. 
Leopold is in the chamber when the Princess arrives, and is embarrassed 
to avoid discovery. On her retiring, Eleazar, who has been long aware of 
the love of the man whom he considered as the humble Reuben for his 
daughter, rewards his bravery in rescuing her from an ignominious death 
by consenting to their marriage ; Leopold is thus placed in the embarrass- 
ing situation of refusing her, and with hesitation and confusion confesses 
himselfa Christian, This so rouses the angry suspicion of Eleazar, that he 
attempts to stab the Prince, and is only prevented by the impassioned 
intercession of his daughter, and the solemn assurance of Leopold that 
she is not, as he has been induced to believe, the victim of seduction, 
Leopold rushes from the house, followed by Rachael, who, distracted by his 
unexpected conduct, pursues him through the crowd, sees him reach the 
palace, and sits down at the door, while a gorgeous procession of the Emperor 
Sigismund entering the city in state passes round the stage. The first act 
closes with the procession. In the second, Rachael gains admission into 
the palace, and is received into the service of the Princess, where she soon 
discovers her faithless lover in Prince Leopold. A grand banquet and 
masque take place in honour of the royal marriage; Eleazar arrives to 
deliver the chain purchased of him by the Princess to present on this oc- 
casion; and while she is in the act of placing it round the neck of the 
Prince, Rachael darts forward, snatches it from her, and dashes it to the 
ground, denouncing Leopold as having incurred the severest penalty of the 
law by holding guilty commerce with a prosenibed Jewess. Sigismund 
receives the accusation in the sternest mood of justice: he orders his son 
to be divested of his sword, coronet, and royal robes: and commits him, 
the Jew, and Jewess to prison. An interview then takes place between 
Kleazar and the Cardinal, who had known each other in youth, the Jew 
having been an early victim to the Cardinal's persecution. The Jew in- 
forms him that his daughter, whom he supposed to have perished in the 
fire previous to his ordination as a priest, is now alive; that she had been 
rescued by him, and was indebted to him for her support. The Cardinal 
promises himand Rachael pardon if he will discover the secret of her con- 
cealment. This the Jew, with expressions of vindictiveness and a malicious 
triumph, refuses. The last scene is the place of execution. A cauldron 
is placed in the centre of the stage in which the Jew and Rachael are to 
suffer the horrid death of boiling alive. The Emperor takes his seat, ac- 
companied by the Cardinal and his Council. The bare-tooted Jewess is 
led on to suffer the appalling death prepared for her. Groups of penitents 
with lighted torches attend her; and masked executioners in black are at 
her side. She requests permission to speak with her father ; it is granted, 
and Eleazar is borne in upon a litter, mutilated, and almost lifeless, from 
the rack, on which he had been stretched in the fruitless hope of wringing 
the secret from him. Eleazar, after again refusing to tell the Cardinal 
where his lost daughter may be found, sinks upon his litter, and Rachael 
ascends the cauldron. The Cardinal makes one more effort to move the 
obdurate resolution of Eleazar, who only inquires whether his child has 
reached the place of herdoom? Heis answered that she has; and imme- 
diately a shout issuing from the crowd, which he imagines to proceed from 
the infliction of the fatal penalty upon Rachael, he turns to the Cardinal, 
and, pointing with his dying hand to the place of torment, tells him that 
Rachael is that lost daughter, whom he saved from the flames, educated 
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in his faith, and has just now expired before the eyes and at the command 
of her own father. The Jew sinks down and expires. The Cardinal 
rushes to the cauldron and bears Rachael from it fainting in his arms. 
Such is the story, arrayed round which is a pageantry that has never been 
equalled on the stage. For boldness and ingenuity of contrivance in the 
“renga of effect Mr. Bunn has far surpassed all his former efforts, and 
1ouses nightly crowded must convince everybody that taste and enter- 
prise will even now meet their reward in this * degraded” age of the drama. 
The music of the piece is by M. Halevy, who was rewarded on the first 
appearance of the original opera at Paris by the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour—with what justice, we will leave more competent tribunals to 
determine. Our first impression was, that the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour must have been at something of a discount before such a little 


music could have obtained what would at one time have been so great a 
recompense, 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

“Comfortable Service’ is the last novelty at this novelty-loving and 
elegant little theatre. ‘* Comfortable Service ’ to Simon (Mr. Keeley) and 
his fellow-servant (Mrs. Orger) proves to be an uncomfortable affair. He 
is suspected of robbing his master, and she is thereby in danger of losing 
her sweetheart. Her desire to extricate him, the female disguise he as- 
sumes, and his detection of a systematized plan of robbery carried on by 
the two butlers of neighbouring families, are the staple commodities of the 
piece. In the garb of a lady’s-maid Simon has obtained admission to the 
house of the neighbouring tamily, where the last scene discovers a bed- 
room and a plate-chest, with—powers of gravity defend us !—Mr. Keeley 
in a woman's night-dress perambulating the chamber in the character of 
a somnambulist. The robbers, who enter during this vagary, find a 
sleepwalker armed at all hands, for he immediately assumes an attitude 
of attack, and frustrates the intruders. This clears his character, and 
he obtains the hand of his fellow-servant as a reward for his valour and 
honesty. The ludicrous acting of Keeley and Mrs, Orger would have 
made a less attractive burletta completely successful. 

THE ADELPHI THEATRE, 


There are reports afloat connected with this establishment of a nature 
calcnlated to provoke the reprobation of all lovers of theatricals, and to 
give a show of reason to any objections that the enemies of the drama may 
ever have advanced with regard to its immoral tendency. Scenes, similar 
to those which may be witnessed among the most dissolute class frequent- 
ing the booths that disgrace a race-course, it is insinuated take place at 
the back of the theatre. Entertainments are found where the most 
dreadful act in the drama of dissipation is nightly likely to be realised. 
The party said to hold this property in the minds of many gives a colour 
to those reports which it would be a source of pleasure to be able to con- 
tradict. Weare only performing an unpleasant duty in alluding to them, 
which, if true, will as certainly deteriorate the value of the theatre, as it will 
heap shame upon the heads of all nearly or remotely engaged. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


The balance in favour of the Society on the Ist of November was de- 
clared to be 7624. 4s. ld. Upwards of 8000 persons visited the gardens in 
October. Among the accessions to the collection there during the last 
month, is a male specimen of that rave and interesting creature the chim- 
paunzee (Simia troglodytes). Waving received intelligence of its arrival at 
Bristol, the council despatched one of the chief keepers to Bristol to pur- 
chase it, in which he suecceded. The keeper then made arrangements for 
the conveyance of his charge to London; and after some difficulty (owing 
to objections on the part of the coach proprietors to receive them), he suc- 
ceeded in obti uning two inside places in one of the night coaches. The 
little fellow, the monkey, proved a good traveller, and reached the gardens 
in excellent health and spirits. He appears at present to be remarkably 
gentle and docile, very sensible of kindnesses shown to him, and has be- 
come much attached to the old woman “= acts as his nurse, and who 
assists the keeper in taking care of him. Capt. Wood, who brought him 
to this country, states that he is a native of Western Africa, was obtained 
on the coast south of Sierra Leone, and was captured up the interior of 
the country about the distance of 100 miles. When first seen he was in 
the arms of his mother, who untortunately was sacrificed in order to secure 
the young one. There was lately presented to the society, by H. B. Camp- 
bell, Esq., a white variety of the blackbird (Turdus merula). It is now 
living at the gardens: and we give the following note respecting it: 
This curious specimen is of the common blackbird kind—the Merle notr 
of Temminck. It is entirely white, including the plumage, beak, legs, and 
feet: and was discovered near a tarm-house in the occupation of Mr. 
Owkam, at Bilsthorpe, Notts. There were two other young ones in the 
nest, the plumage of which, as weil as that of the parent birds, was of the 
ordinary caste. The present specimen is a male bird; but though he has 
the quic Pam. ated chirp, and all the habits of his kind, Nature, when 
she altered her regular course, and presented him wiih his snowy costume, 
seems therefore to have denied to him the usual voeal powers of his tribe. 
He is no warbler; but, from his trequent fruitless attempts, it may be in- 
ferred that he feels the dear price at which he has been permitted to wear 
his novel and attractive plumage 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A communication was read, containing an account, by Dr. Pingel of 
Copenhagen, of the changes which have been noticed in the re ‘lative level 
of Jand and sea on the west coast of Greenland, between 60° and 65° N,. 
lat. By these observations it appears, that there are at several points along 
this extensive range of coast the remains of ancient buildings, which are 
now more or less covered by the tide. The earliest recorded observation 
was made by Arctander, between 1777 and 1779, on a small island in the 
Firth called Igalliko. On this island, then almost entirely submerged at 

spring tides, were the walls of a house ; and when Dr. Pingel visited the 
place, half a century atter, only the ruins rose above the water. Some 
notes by C aptain Fitzroy, and communicated by Captain Beautort, were 
then read, on the effects produced by the « arthquake in February last on 
the currents of the coast of Chih. <A letter trom Mr. Alison, of Valpa- 
raiso, to the president, gave an account of the destruction, at that period, 
of Conception, with the ports of Taleahuano and Maule; and stated that 
the earthquake was felt to the southward in the Indian territory, opposite 
the Island of Chiloe, lat. 43° 8°; and to the northward, beyond Copiapo, 
lat. 27° 8’; at Mendoza, on the east side of the Andes; and by a ship 100 
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miles to the westward of Conception. It gave an account, also, of the 
effects of the earthquake at the Island of Juan Fernandez (300 miles from 
the coast), where the sea, agitated in the same manner as at Taleahuano, 
first retired, then rushed over the land, and destroyed the houses belonging 
to the convicts. Professor Sedgwick read extracts of letters addressed b 
Mr. Darwin to Professor Henslo. They referred principally to the writer's 
observations on the tertiary formations of Patagonia and Chili, and on the 
changes of level between land and sea, which he noticed in those countries. 
The letters contained, also, an account of his discovery of the remains of 
the Megatherium over a district of 600 miles in extent to the southward 
of Buenos Ayres; and a highly important description of the geological 
structure of the pass of Uspallata, in the Andes, where he discovered 
alternations of vast tertiary and igneons formations, and the existence, in 
-the former, of veins of true granite, and of gold and other metals. 


VARIETIES. 


Ratheay Speculations. —The tollowing table, professedly not a complete 
one, ol the railroad speculations now afloat, has just been published : 


Shares. Each, Capital, 
London and Brighton , ° ° » 30,000) £20 £600,000 
Ditto Ditto (opposition) —. ~ 45,000 20 00,000 - 
Great Western. ; ° ° » 30,000) 100) 3,000,000 
London aud Birmingham . , . 25,000 100 2,500,000 
London and Greenwich , . » 20.000 20 400,000 
London and Southampton. ° » YO,000 100) 2.500.000 
London and Croydon . ° ‘ ° 8,000 50 400,000 
North Midland . ‘ ‘ © 12,500) 100 1,250,000 
Preston and Wyre 4 P ° . » Goo no 130.000 
Northern and Eastern ‘ ° . 20.000) 100) 2,000,000 
Bristol and Exeter ’ ‘ . . 15.000) 100 1.500.000 
London and Gravesend ° ° . 80.000 20) 600 000 
London and Blackwall ‘ ° » 12.000 50 G00 000 
Commercial to Blackwall. . . 12.900 50 600 000 
Kastern Counties . a R . 60.000 27 61. 500,000 
Great Northern ° ° ° . 8.000) 100 3,000,000 
Altona, Hamburgh, and Lubeck . . 15.000 oo 300.000 
London Grand Junetion ; ° © 15,000 50 70 000 
South Eastern. ’ ‘ . . YR OOO 5 1,400,000 
London, Shoreham, and Brighton ~ 1.000 BO 900,000 
Gateshead and Sonth Shields : a 1.500) 100 150,000 
Cheltenham and Great Western. ° 7.500) 100 750 000 
Liull and Selby ° . ° ° ° 0.400 50 270,000 





: £23 300,000 
Consumption of Spirits —An account of the number of proof gallons 

of spirits permitted out from the stock of every distiller in England, Scot- 

land, and Ireland, betwixt the 5th of January, 1834, andthe 5th of January, 


Gallons, 

England ° ° . ° © 4.557.253 
Seotland . . . . . Dh, 150.247 
Ireland . e ° ° ° « O979Al4 
The United Kingdom : » 1L5.086,.914 


G. A. Corrrets, First Gen, Account. 
Excise-office, London, 21st Ang. 1835. 
Notwithstanding the provocatives of GIN pALACES—those glaring fraps 
into which the laborious classes but too willingly enter—the above account 
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shows a falling off of one FirtH in the ‘home consumption” of spirits! 
The merest drabs and wrecks of both sexes are now the chief dram- 
drinkers. When they are conspicuous as the on/y class, people will be 
ashamed to enter the gin-dens. 

The Royal Society Gold Medals, tor 1837 (two of 50 guineas each, pre- 
sented by the King), are to be awarded as follows :—QOne to the author of 
the best paper to be entitled * Contributions towards a System of Geologi- 
cal Chronology, founded on an examination of Fossil Remains and their 
attendant Phenomena ;” and the other to the author of the most important 
unpublished paper on physics which may have been communicated to the 
Royal Society for insertion in their Transactions between the Ist of March, 
1835, and June, 1837, The competition is open, by command of his Ma- 
jesty, to the scientific men of all nations. 


E-rpenses of Criminal Prosecutions,—Word John Russell has addressed 
a letter from the Home Office, to the Clerks of the Peace, calling the atten- 
tion of the Magistrates assembled at Quarter Sessions to a recent Act of 
Parliament, by which it is enacted that a sum of money, not exceeding 
110,000/7., may be issued and apphed to defray in the year 1835 certain 
charges hitherto paid out of the county rates, which it is intended should 
be appropriated in the following manner, viz. :—- 

Towards the payment of the expenses of criminal prosecutions of the 


Assizes and Sessions in England and Wales. ‘ ; . ~ £80,000 
* For the conveyance of convicts from the several prisons to the Hulks 
or Depots for convicts ° . e ° . ‘ ° » £30,000 


In preparing the estimate upon which the grant of 110,000. was made 
by Parliament, his Lordship observes, “ it was considered that that sum 
would be sufficient to reheve the county rates throughout England and 
Wales from the charge of one-half of the expenses of criminal prosecutions 
at the assizes and sessions, and of the whole of the expense incurred for the 
conveyance of persons under sentence of transportation to the depots for 
convicts ; and, he adds, his Majesty’s government is desirous that no time 
should be lost in appropriating the money to the purposes for which it 
was granted.” For the purpose of accomplishing this object his Lordship 
has thought it necessary to call for certain returns from the several 
Clerks of Assize, who attend the assizes in the several counties of England 
and Wales. 

Joint-Stock Banks.—The aggregate amount of notes circulated in Eng- 
land and Wales, by private banks and joi nt-stock banks, in the four 
quarters of the year ending 27th June, 1835, is as follows :—Quarter end- 
Ing 27th Sept., 1834, private banks, 8,370,4232. 3  joint- -stock banks, 
1,783,6897.; total, 10,154,i12/. Quarter ending osth December, 1834, 
private, $,537,6 551.: joint-stock, 2,122,173: total, 10,659,828/. Quarter 
ending 28th March, 1835, private, 8,231,206/.; joint-stock, 2,188,9542. ; 
total, 10,420,1607. Quarter ending 27th of June, 1835, $,455,1142. ; joint- 
stock, 2,484,687/.; total, 10,939,8012. 


Cotton and Sugar Exports.—The official and declared value of the 
cotton manufactures exported trom Great Britain from the 5th January to 
5th July, 1835, is 8,196,9472.; of cotton yarn, 2,641,358. ; of refined sugar, 
420,3604. ° 

Masters in the Nary.—The number of masters made in the Royal Navy 
in the year ending June 1, 1831, was 14: in 1832,8; in 1833,3; in 1834, 
3; andin 1835, 13. Total of the five years, 41. 

Post-Office Sieam-Vessels.—The number of steam-vessels employ ed by 
the Post-Office since 1822, when the steamers were first used, is 29, of 
which two have been wrecked and one sold. — a cost of these vessels 
has been 292,253/, 19s, Lld., and their tonnage 2 tons, or an average of 
183 tons each. 
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Church Rates.—The following is a return of the number of suits for the 
recovery of Church rates in the Ecclesiastical Courts sinee the passing of 
the Act of 53 George IIT., relating thereto:—In the Courts of Bath and 
Wells, 39; Bristol, 16; Carlisle, 19: Chester, 783; Durham, 7; Exeter, 
7; Cornwall, 13: Gloucester, 21: Hereford, 20; Lichfield and Coventry, 
7; Lineoln, 12: Llandaff, 10: Northampton, 133; Norwich, 39; Roches- 
ter, 7; St. Asaph, 4; Sarum, 1; Surrey, 15; Worcester, 2; York, 52. 

Slave Population—The number of slaves in Anguilla, in 1834, was 
2375; in Barbadoes, in 1834, 82,807: in Berbice, in 1834, 19,359; in Ber- 
muda, in 1834, 4203; in Caymanas, in 1834, 985; in Dominica, in 1829, 
14,824; ditto, in 1832, 14,384: in Grenada, in 1832, 23,411; ditto, in 1833, 
23,536; in Honduras, in 1834, 1920; in Jamaica, in 1832, 310,707 5 in 
Montserrat, in 1831, 6355: in Nevis, in 1834, 8722; in St. Christopher, in 
S34, 18,285; in Tobago, in 1833, 11,767; ditto, in 1834, 11,6213 in 
Trinidad, in 1831, 22,359; in the Virgin Islands, in 1831, 5108: ditto, in 
1834, 5192; inthe Mauritius, in 1832, 63,164; in the Seychelles, in 1830, 
5449; in the Cape of Good Hope, in 1833, 38,427. 

Salt and Fresh Water, and Ice.—The tollowing facts may account for 
several phenomena connected with tides and currents, &e.:—36 tons of 
fresh water will oceupy the same space as 37 tons of salt water. If 37 tons 
of salt-water ice is immerged in fresh water it displaces an equal bulk ; 
but if it melts, it will occupy 1-37th less. The contrary, we presume, 
would take place if fresli-water ice floated and liquefied in salt water. 

At the Asiatic Museum, in Bruton-strect, there are two small terrestrial 
globes, presented to the Society by Mr. E. R. Power, private secretary to 
the governor of Ceylon. They were both made by a young Malabar, a 
student of the American Institution established at Jaffra, in Ceylon. One 
has the names, &c. of places written in Malabar, and the other in English. 
We mention this fact as a convincing, as well as gratifying, proof of the 
march of civilization in a portion of our eastern dominions, 

The Fourteenth Report of the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry on arti- 
cle ‘ Paper,’ just published, recommends the duties to be consolidated, and 
reduced to 13d. per pound ; that the duties on stained paper be repealed, 
and the survey of Excise on that manufacture, as well as on makers of 
tea-trays and other pasteboard articles, be discontinued, First class paper, 
made of rags, at present pays 3d. per lb.; second class, made wholly of 
tarred rope or cordage, 14d. per lb.: and the duty on stained paper and 
pasteboard manufactures, 1s. per lb. on the highest rate of duty. 


Davis’ Straits Fishery. — The result of this fishery being now pretty 
correctly ascertained, that the product will not exceed 1,800 tons, which 
is a less quantity than was produced in the disastrous year of 1830, this 
circumstance must cause the price of every description of fish oils to rate 
very high for the next six or eight months, as the quantity of northern 
whale oil is estimated to be 10,000 tons less in the united kingdom than at 
the same period last year, which the annexed statement will show: of— 


Stock in hand, Nov. 1834. ° . , 5000 tons 
Produce of Fishery, Nov. 1834, . ; #500 ,, 


——— 13,500 
Stock on hand, Nov. 1835. ‘ : A 1500 ,, 
Produce of Fishery, Nov. 1835. ° ‘ 1800 ,, 
——— = 3300 





10,200 tons 


Poor Commission in Treland.—The total amount of the expenses in- 
curred by the Commissioners for Inquiry into the State of the Poor in 
Ireland, for seven quarters, ending 24th June, 1825, is 11,8472, 198. 2d. 
The English Assistant Commissioners are to receive 200/. each; there are 
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fourteen, none of whom have yet been paid; this charge is not included in 
the above sum. The estimated expense per quarter, including the ex- 
penses of Assistant Commissioners, is 679/, lis, 7d. Estimate for one 
Assistant Commissioner, for personal expenses, per month, 22/7. 10s, ; 
ditto travelling, 20/7. . The amount of additional expense must depend en- 
tirely on the duration ot the Commission. It is probable that the establish- 
ment will be required for a further A riod of mne months, which, at the 
above rate, would amount to about 2,0407. There are now eight Assistant 
Commissioners employed, and the ywill probably complete their labours 
in about three months. Upon this supposition the expense would amount 
to about 1,700/.; total, 3.7407. 


The Trish Church. The tollowing is a statement of the incomes of the 
dignitaries of the Irish Chureh:—Of the Archbishop of Armagh, with 
Clogher annexed, gross income 13,169/, l6s. 7d.: net income 9.9942, Os. 3d. 
Of the Archbishop of Dublin, with Kildare annexed, gross income 
93207. lls. 9d; net income 7,786/. Iss. Od. Total Archbishops, gross 
22,4907, Os. ddes net 17,7800. Iss. 3d. Of the Bishop of Meath, gross 
5.2202, 108s. 6d. net 4o6s/, 10s, 7d. OF Down, Connor, and Dromore, 
gross 5,896/. Os. 72; net 42040 L7s. 5d. OF Derry and Raphoe, gross 
80837. Sy, 9d. : net 5.9997, 38. 6d. OF Kilmore, Ardagh, and Elphin, gross 
TA77/. A7s.: net 62257. 9s. sd. Of Ferns, Leighlin, and Ossory, “LOSS 
6,550/, 28. LOd.; net 5,780/7, los. 5d. OF Cashel and Emly cum Watertord 
and Tosmore, gross 7,354/7. 28. : net 6.3057. 5s, ms Limerick, Ardtert, 
and Aghadoe, gross 5.3687. 138s. 35d. : net 4,9732. 98. 1d Ot Cork, Ross, 
and Cloyne, gross 5,00s8/. I8s. 10d.; net 40917. 7s. Tod. Or Killaloe and 
Kilfenora cum Clontert and Kilmacduagh, gross 4,532/7. s, oh net 
3.9667. 98. Lid. Of Tuam, Killala, and Achonry, gross 5,020/. 1s. 3d ; 
net 4.018/. 178, 9¢. Total of Bishops, gross 62,461/. Iss. 9d. ; net 
49,5877. 6s. 4d. 











FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Statistics of Criminal Justice in France.—The Minister of Justice has 
laid betore the King a report of the administration of criminal justice in 
1833. The following are the principal points of interest :—The Courts of 
Assize in the course ef the year tried 5004 criminal prosecutions, of which 
13 arose out of the politieal disturbayees by which, in 1832, several of the 
departments were agitated. Out of the 4891 ordinary prosecutions, 1414 
were for crimes against the person, and 3477 against property. The total 
number of prisoners was 6964. Of these, 98 were under 16 years of age, 
2170 were between 16 and 25, 2305 between 25 and 35, and 2391 were 
above 35 years of age, and among these last there were 48 of 70 and 
upwards, and 6 of 80 and upwards. Out of the 6964 prisoners, 2559 were 
acquitte d, and 4105 convicted. Of these, 42 were condemned to de: ith : 
127 to hard labour at the hulks for lite, and 784 to the same punishment 
for different limited Perlac Ils; 726 to solitary confinement; 2401 to different 
minor punishments; and 25 children, under 16 years of age, tothe houses 
of correction. The juries declared that there were extenuating circum- 
stances in 1185 cases, being a proportion of 43 in every hundred con- 
demned. The Courts of Assizes held 356 sessions, which occ upie d 3982 
days ; 15,440 jurvmen were summoned, but 2676 did not appear; of these, 
six only were compelle d to pay the fine of 500f.; 196 were dead; and 2474 
were excused. The general jury lists for the year contained the names of 
182,630 citizens. The total number of eases saeuitted to the Tribunals of 
Correctional Police was 134,053, comprising 203,814 offenders, of whom 
26,722 were acquitted ; 177,092 found guilty. Of these, 32,206 were sen- 
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tenced to imprisonment ; 144,753 to fines only; 67 to be under surveil- 
lance; and 3ss8to the houses of correction, &e. Among the criminals and 
offenders tried in 18338, 8150 were old offenders; 1318 were accused of 
crimes, and 7132 of simple offences. The Tribunals of Simple Police had 
brought before them 113,291 cases, in which 150,158 persons were impli- 
eated. The Tribunals declared themselves incompetent as to 1096, 
acquitted 24,830, and sentenced 5149 to imprisonment, and 119,082 to be 
fined. Among the judgments pronounced by the Courts of Assize 777 were 
appealed against in the Court of Cassation, but 71 only were quashed—of 
which 14 were declared to be contrary to law; 21 without any new trials, 
and 36 with new trials. Out of 1637 persons sentenced to the pillory, 40 
of them were excused from the punishment on account of their age ; and 
653 by the judgments themselves; and 944 underwent this punishment. 
The number of persons discharged by the Chambers of Council or of Accu- 
sation from the erimes and offences laid to their charge, was 10,819; and 
of those acquitted by the Correctional Tribunals and Courts of Assize, was 
6384. Ol these 17,203 persons, 10,902 were detained in confinement less 
than a month, and the remaining 630! were liberated, after detention for 
ditterent periods, from one to six months and upwards, 

The number of offences against the laws of the press was 179; and of 
political offences 177; implicating together 590 persons, Of these, 449 
were acquitted, 12 sentenced to pay fines, and 129 to imprisonment, Out 
of the 179 offences by the press, 51 were committed by means of books, 
pamphiets, and engravings, and 128 bythe periodical press. Of the last, 
34 were tried betore the Court of Assize at Paris. Of the 113° persons 
accused of political crimes, eight were capitally condemned, but four only 
were executed. The jury had found them all guilty, not only of attempts 
ayainst the safety of the state, which was the principal count, but also of 
murder attempted, or followed by robbery or other crimes, 


Elementary Education in France-—F¥rom the Report of M. Boulay de la 
Meurthe. The population of France is 32,509,742 inhabitants. With 
respect to primary instruction, it may be divided into four classes. The 
first class composed of children below two years of age, to the number of 
1,811,787. The second class, of children above two years and below six 
years of age, tothe number of 2,744,524. The third class, of children 
above six and below fifteen years of age, to the number of 4,957,261. The 
fourth class, of adults, fifteen years of age and above, to the number of 
22,966,170. The first class, below two years, is wholly under maternal 
eare. The second class ought to be received in asylums, or infant-schools, 
to receive preparatory instruction : 2,500,000 children ot this class do not 
gotothem. The third class ought to frequent the primary schools, pro- 
perly so called: but, out of nearly five millions of children of this class, 
there are still 2,537,536, namely 838,803 boys, and 1,695,733 girls, who 
never go to them at any time of the year; and 3,740,804, viz., 1,705,890 
boys, and 2,039,914 girls, who do not attend them in the summer time. 

Of the 21,966,170 adults, there are 14,355,856, viz., 5,741,542 males, and 
8,612,314 females, who can neither read nor write. 

Thus, the number of persons in France who have no instruction what- 
ever, both children and adults, is 19,391,392 persons; that is to say, 
sixty-three out of every hundred, or above three-fiiths of the total popu- 
lation, deducting the 1,811,787 children under two years of age. 

As deduction and complement of these results, the reporter adds these 
two tables :— 


Institutians which ought to exist. Existing. Wanting. 
Infant Schools ‘ ° e » 40,000 1.000 3Y 000 
Primary Schools . . ° e 54.284 30 , 467 23,817 
Female Working Schools . ° » 20,000 1,000 19.000 
Adult Schools ° ° ° ° 54,810 2,361 52,479 


---—-~——_— ~~ 


Total ‘ . 169,124 34,828 = 134,296 
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Actually Still 
Necessary Teachers. employed, Wanting. 
Mistresses of Infant Schools . e 40,000 1.000 80.000 
Masters , ° ° . ° 34.840 23.128 11,712 
Mistresses ‘ ° » 2,000 7.700 2 300 
Mistresses of Femal e Ww orking Schools 20 000 1.000 19.000 
Total ° ° \ 14.840 32.828 82.012 


Another part of the report shows the state of popular instruction in 
foreign countries, deduced from an investigation of the last twenty years. 
What espe cially stmkes our attention is, to find Franee even now so low 
in the scale, while in Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, Bohemia, Norway, and 
part of the Umited States, there is one pupil out of three, six, eight, or 
eleven inhabitants. There were in France, in 1832, only one to 16], and 
In IS34 one to 144, 


The Moon Inhabited.—Professor Gruithausen, of Munich, has publicly 
declared that he has discovered irrefragable proofs that the moon 1s inha- 
bited hke the earth. All Europe has answered by railleries the declara- 
tion of the Pavanan astronomer, but his firmness has been no more 
shaken than that of Christopher Columbus was, when he announced the 
existence of a new world. The German journals have published the ob- 
servations of Professor Gruithausen, combined with those of his learned 
brother the astronomer Schroeler, Their common conclusions are, Ist. 
That vegetation upon the surface of the moon extends to the 55th degree 
of latitude south, and to the 65th degree of latitude north. 2dly. That 
from the 50th degree of latitude north to the 47th degree of latitude south, 
may be perceived evident traces of the abode of ammated beings. 3dly. 
"Phat some signs of the existence of lunar inhabitants are sufficiently ap- 
parent to enable a person to distinguish great roads traced in several diree- 
tions, and particularly a colossal building, situated nearly under the 
equator of the planet. The ensemble presei nts the aspect of a large town, 
near to which may be distinguished a building, perfectly resembling that 
which we call a redoubt or hornwork.— Quotidienne. 


The population of Spain is 10,609,000 inhabitants. It is calculated 
that the provinces which have declared in favour of the Constitution have 
7,986,000 inhabitants. If we add to these the 552,000 of the Biscayan 
provinces and Navarre, which have declared for Don Carlos, we shall find 
that the Queen's Government is supported by only 2,920,000 inhabitants 
out of that 10,609,000. 

The population of St. Petersburgh is divided into the following classes: 
—42,748 nobles, 40,768 citizens, 55,207 military, 11,770 ecclesiastics, 
11,440 merchants and traders, 11,094 artisans, 57,691 persons engaged in 
different professions, 14,665 strangers, 102,937 labourers and domestic 
servants, and 141,726 peasants, making altogether 490,016, of which 
number only 140,747 are females. 


The population of Austria, divided into religious sects, is as follows :— 
500 Mahomedans, 13,000 Armenians, 50,000 Unitarians, 480,000 Jews, 
1,190,000 Lutherans, 1,660,000 members of other reformed churches, 
3,040,000 members of the Greek church, and 26,990,000 Catholics. 


During 1834 there were imported into Russia 300,000 volumes in 
foreign languages, which is 20,000 more than in 1833. There were pub- 
lished 728 national works, and 116 translations, exclusive of 48 periodical 
journals. In these publications are not included 113,200 copies of different 
beeks for instruction. In 1834 there were founded 94 establishments for 
education, including the University of St. Wladimir, at Kiew. 
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It is a necessary consequence of great depression in any branch of 
business, to excite amongst its followers a more than ordinary activity, 
and it not unfrequently happens that this energy is directed quite as much 
to extrinsic, as to the essential parts of the subject. This seems to have 
been, and still to be the case, with the Landed Interest. For we find b 
the report of a Meeting held at Framlingham, in Suffolk, of*the East 
Suffolk Agricultural Association, that a central society of a similar kind 
has been formed in London, of which few persons knew the existence till 
it was thus announced. A reference to the same central board has been 
since made at other meetings of a similar kind, and especially at one held 
at Aylesbury. The general object of the Association—to support the 
interests of Agriculture—-is natural and unobjectionable ; but of all the 
vague and wild notions that have yet been broached, the general theory of 
this ventral body, if we may trust (though we contess we do not clearly 
comprehend) the description of the Secretary, is the most vague and the 
most wild. ‘Take it, reader, in Mr. Brown’s own words, as they are reported 
in the Morning Chromele. “In his opinion it was neither an extension of 
the Currency, nor the repeal of the Malt Tax, nor the consolidation of 
public rates, nor the commutation of tithes, nor the diminution of poor- 
rates, nor the introduction of poor-laws into Ireland, nor the breaking up 
of the meat trade monopoly, which would alone relieve the farmer ; that 
relief only would be found effectual which, comprising all of these, 
should liquidate all those imposts on the price of food which constituted 
arent over and above that which now went into the pockets of the land- 
owner, and which formed (as we understood the Honourable Gentleman) 
two-thirds of the whole; 2ndly, they must effect a change in the present 
system of acquiring and accumulating wealth, a system abounding in 
fraud, and productive of the greatest evils; and 3rdly, the productive 
classes must be compensated for the capital which the Currency measure 
of the year 1819 had been the means of unjustly abstracting from them. 


Jf they sought to accomplish a great change in the social system of this 


country, it was not by an abandonment of the ancient principles of justice 
and fidelity which bound us asa people; it was not by a sacrifice of 
national honour or national faith, that they hoped or wished to accomplish 
it. But they would no longer consent to increase the spoils of the 
gambler on the Stock Exchange; they would no longer uphold that 
system, which, for the last twenty years, had preyed on the very vitals of 
the productive classes, and which had made the industry of the country 
the means of impoverishing itself, while it enriched the speculator and 
the capitalist.””. We must leave to your ingenuity to divine what the 
learned gentleman means by “ effecting a change in the present system of 
acquiring and accumulating wealth,’ for our own 1s entirely unequal tothe 
discovery. But there are some other points that are introduced into the dis- 
cussion to which we have given years of profound attention, careful in- 
vestigation and extended reading and correspondence; and upon them 
perhaps we may say some few words beneficially to the practical farmer, 
for hitherto Ais industry, Avs skill, Avs capital, have been the palpable 
sacrifice to schemes of protection, and other artificial devices to alter 
what can never be altered, the immutable law of demand and supply, 
and which regulates the trade of cultivating the soil, in the same manner 
that it governs every other species of Commerce. Let the tenantry look 
to these simple e'ements, and they will no longer be the victims of 
visionary, absurd, and impossible projects to raise price above its natural 
level. The first grand ery is against the alteration of the currency. Now 
we ask every man of common sense to consider the plain fact, that, 
previous to Peel’s Bill, there existed the admitted grievance that the real 
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value of commodities was made uncertain by the fluctuations of the 
value of paper compared with gold, and the Act was expressly passed to 
restore a just reciprocity in exchange. Now the evil of this restoration 
of a just ate having been passed after the fullest consideration, 
thirteen years, and the consequences, whatever they are, in a great mea- 
sure endured, is it like ‘ly that Parliament or the Country can be brought 
to reverse this act of justice ?—to unsettle all future contracts, to re- 
establish the uncertainty which acted so unfavourably in all our foreign 
transactions, and, in a word, to reproduce the fatal consequences of the 
Bank restriction of 1797? Is this probable, or even possible?) We think 
the answer of every honest, not less than every decently informed man 
must be, it is mof, 

And if we examine the grounds of this desired change, in relation to 
the price of the tarmer’s commodity, and the assistances he expects to 
derive from the banker under the supposed increase of the circulation of 
bank paper, they will be found not less fallacious. Make money plentiful, 
and merchants will speculate in corn, and raise the price! This is the first 
assumption, It is easy to show that no such thing would happen. A 
Merchant buys up an article which he expects, from the supply —— in 
a certain state af scarcity, will advance, and afford him a profit; or he 
believes, that by the power of his own resources, he can. buy a ‘on 
monopolize the article sufficiently to cause an advance. That one of 
these two things have not taken plac ein the last three or four years, the 
farmer attmbutes to the scarcity of money, in his own phrase to the 
alteration of the currency, which has stopped the circulation of one and 
two pound notes. If this were the true cause. how happens it that the 
corn buyer, who has speculated, has bought up, and warehoused foreign 
corn only ?* And how happens it that he has been even more unfortunate 
than the English grower, for there les his capital in hopeless obstruction? 
He cannot sell without a most immense loss: the interest of lis money 
is gradually wasting the principal more and more, while the expenses of 
holding, and the waste of his perishable commodity, are also eating it 
up. How happens this, if a want of money had been the cause? On 
the contrary this single fact disperses the whole cloud of my stery. The 
merchant imagined that English corn would be scaree, that price would 
rise, and the markets open to foreign produce. The cause that has 
ruined the farmer has ruined the merchant's speculation. The supply 
from England, Ireland, and the Colonies, has equalled or exceeded the 
demand, If all the bankers in the three kingdoms could issue paper to 
an indefinite extent, there would not be found aman hardy enough to 
speculate in Corn with this fact staring him in the face. And observe 
how the second part of the proposition comes in to confirm this view of 
the case. Cornis an article of such vast bulk and value, that no man’s 
capital is adequate to effect a monopoly. Intruth the home grower has 
the only possible monopoly, that of the home market, but the price 
cannot be kept up, simply because the supply exceeds the demand. We 
cannot burn our surplus, asthe Duteh did their spices, for the production 
is Ulimitable, except by nature. And suppose we did burn it, what then ? 
A capitalist many years ago hit upon the project of buying up into his 
own possession aillthe alum of this country. To this end he contracted 


* It appears by official accounts that on the 10th of October there were of fereign 
Wheat in warehouse 626,389 quarters. 

In the stock of bonded Corn in London the decrease has been during the twelve 
months— 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Beans. Flour. 
qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. cwts. 
22,981 42,297 60,382 12,387 21,872 


The only increase being in Peas, which amounts to 1983 qrs. 
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with the manufacturers to take all they could make. Alum rose im- 
mensely, But the makers enlarged their works to their utmost means, 
the quantity produced exceeded all possible demand, and the capitalist 
was reduced toa bankruptey of three pence in the pound. Just so must 
it be with the farmers, could the price now be raised to the average of 
Ist2. In less than three years the increased production would make corn 
i drug. So much for the monopoly part of the question, to say nothing 
of the fact, that since a nation cannot be made to starve, and foreign 
supply would necessarily come in. 

Next, with respect to the imagined readiness of the bankers to make 
advances in the event of their being permitted to cireulate one and two 
pound notes, in the words of the Agricultural Association to “ enlarge 
the currency.” The banker, like the merchant, conducts his business with 
a view to profit. When a customer applies for a loan, he enquires into 
the man’s property, and the nature of his trade. If he find the one 
sufficient, and the other gainful, he lends him the money. Now is it to 
be pretended that the banker has withheld his advances to the agricul- 
turist Gecause his own capital was insufficient (the postulate necessary to 
prove the farmer’s assumption of the consequences of a reduced currency), 
or in other words, because monev was scarce? The very reverse. He 
has had so much capital he has not known how to employ it. The interest 
Ol mortgages is lowered, and discounts still more. What then has made 
him so chary of lending to the farmer ? Why, simply because the farmer’s 
property is wasted, and his trade dubious. The supply has exceeded the 
demand in spite of all sorts of protective expedicuts, fixed duties, and 
fluctuating duties ; the price has fallen trom this eanse below the cost of 
production, and the banker providently prefers employing his money in 
other ways to making loans to sinking men. 

The third item is the repeal of the Malt-tax ; but there is a fallacy also 
lurking behind this expectancy of a dubious benefit. Suppose the gra- 
tification of the farmer’s fullest desires —an inereased consumption—an 
extended demand, and a commensurately increased price :-——what must 
happen? An increased production which would gradually, and not 
slowly, bring down the price again to the level of demand and supply. 
But supposing this did not soon oceur,—what then? Why the landlord 
would fix his rents accordingly. Here would come in the real amount of 
the farmer’s gains, and the landlord would claim the lion’s share, so long 
as the demand for land was as brisk as it is even now, when the trade is 
said to be a losing trade. None of these expedientsthen can by possibility 
be of use to the farmer? Certainly not. To whom then would they be 
of service? To the owner of land whose property is mortgaged, and to 
him who still wishes to keep up the mist that has so long clouded the 
sight of the tenantry, and drained their capital into the pockets of the 
landlord and the clergyman, under the impracticable pretence of keeping 
up a“ remunerating price” by artificial legislative enactments. Could 
the farmer still be guiled by these pretexts—a plausible revival for a year 
or two would but plunge him hereafter into greater losses. The simple 
fact is, that restriction has already given him the monopoly of the home 
market—the only market to which, under the cost of his production, he 
can resort ; and the effect has been that which was clearly to be anti- 
cipated; namely, to encourage such a supply as would equal the demand, 
Nothing can evade or obviate this necessary consequence. It has been 
repeated and proved, till every body is weary of it, that the farmer has 
made his contracts under the imaginary and theoretic hope of a price to 
be maintained by a law which fixes a delusive standard, and has been 
able to get in practice only a very reduced wen» Yet with this fact 
staring him in the face, he still raves about legislative protection, and 


Heaven knows what absurd artifices !—implying no less than a depreciation 
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of the universal property, and reversal of the engagements of this and all 
nations with whom England trades. Of atruth, the ph ysician who lately 
gave in evidence, that the difliculty was to say what man is sane, was 
pe rfec tly right. 

Do we mean by treating the sudject in such a manner to reject or deny 
the distress of the farmer? By no means. We believe it to be real and 
terrible. But such are not the remedies. Some of the best and truest 
friends of agriculture have lately at public meetings described the cure to 
lie in reduced rent, tithes, rates, and other charges, and in an increased 
produce by better cultivation. And these are the remedies. But it 
will first be necessary to throw open the trade — to let produce find its 
natural exchangeable value amongst all nations; for in no other event can 
the farmer ascertain the natural price, and, consequently, regulate the na- 
tural cost by this standard. For suppose him to augment an "2 
adequate supply—what is he to do with his surplus? This, indeed, 
now the stumbling block; this is what now reduces price below a po 
pensation, It is quite obvious, that he must not be confined to a single 
mart; he must be so placed as to be enabled successfully to compete with 
other nations. Any other supposition implies that England shall grow 
exactly enough, and not a grain more or less than enough, for her own 
consumption. 

The scheme of a Central Association, or of a Committee of Inquiry in 
Parliament, the object to which the Marquis of Chandos, Sir William 
Young, and the most sensible friends of the agricultural interest desire 
to limit the petitions of the counties, will end as such Boards, and such 
inquiries always have done—namely, 1n calling off the farmer's attention 
from the real remedies to fallacious expectancies, and thus luring him on 
to further ruin. Js Mr. Webb Hall, his societies, and his remunerating 
price of 80s, forgotten? What have all the reports, and all the laws 
made upon them since 1814, done for the farmer? Had it been boldly 
declared at the peace—* War prices will reign no longer, all artificial ex- 
pedients to retain the artificial value of land and its produce must be 
thrown aside, things must now find their natural level’—had this been 
boldly and honestly pronounced, the farmer would have been put on his 
guard, would have made his contracts accordingly, the loss which has 
been stealthily suffered step by step—which has gradually, but not less 
certainly, ingulphed the tenantry, would have been avoided, and the 
operative capital of agriculture would have still been in the hands of the 
operative cultivator. As the matter now stands, the landlord has been 
propped for a time, though himself submitting to gradual diminution of 
property valued at a nominal rate—the passion has been kept up, while 
the tenantry have worked for all, and paid for all this deception. Let 
them not again be made the victims of any such palpable absurdity passed 
upon them, simply because, in their distressful necessity, they catch at 
any straw to save themselves. The cure lies in their own provident un- 
derstanding and anticipation of the natural course of price, and the natural 
cost of cultivation. 

The transactions of the markets are scarcely in any degree altered since 
we last wrote. The supply of grain of all sorts has been large enough to 
allow the purchaser free choice of samples; although the farmer’s atten- 
tion, perhaps, has not been directed to this part of his concerns so much 
as it must shortly be, on account of the important season of wheat setting, 
which has been now nearly completed; and in many districts the plant 
is up, and looking healthy and strong. A more auspicious time can 
hardly have been desired. “But to return to the markets—the same ample 
supplies, the same variety of qualities, the same selection, the same low 
prices, the same difficulty of ridding the inferior samples at any price— 
these are the appearances with respect to wheat, while flour is declining 
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on account of the greater quantities that plenty of water and brisk winds 
necessarily afford. The best town-made is selling at 36s,, and Norfolk 
from on board ship, so low as 30s. per sack. 

The sales of stock of all deseriptions at the country fairs are all affected 
alike by the scarcity of feed—purchasers scarce, trade dull, and prices 
low. The reports from the manufacturing district represent business as 
steady and good; but add, that there is every probability the manufae- 
turers will have a better chance of work towards the close of the season 
than last year—an indication that Lord Fitzwilliam was right in anti- 
cipating a larger supply to be symptomatic of, and consequent upon the 
increase of flocks. 

This parallels with the increased supply of grain, and only confirms the 
law, that demand creates supply—another lesson of wholesome instruction 
for the farmer, 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Hints concerning Bees,—QOur intention is simply to impress upon every 
one who wishes that his bees may produce early and strong swarms, the 
necessity of feeding the insects during the whole of a mild winter, and, 
above all, at the present season. If honey be in superabundance, it is the 
best aliment wherewith to sustain the bee ; but in the absence of this most 
natural food, a good substitute may be prepared by mixing half a pound of 
good moist sugar with a tea-cupful of pure home-brewed mild ale, and as 
much water, and simmer the whole till a strong syrup be formed; a small 
tea-spoonful of salt may be added, perhaps, with advantage. Small troughs 
made of an elder branch, cut in half, and cleared of the pith, are very con- 
venient vessels to contain the food, provided they be cut at the joint, so 
that each end be closed. The troughs should be filled and placed near 
the mouths of the hives, whenever a warm gleam invites the bees to be on 
the alert : it is calculated that 1 1b. of sugar will supply a hive of bees for a 
month, from October to January; but that double the quantity will be re- 
quired from February to the middle or end of April. Whatever the bees 
imbibe is not lost, for if they do not consume and digest the whole for their 
own immediate sustenance, they will convert the surplus into honey and 
deposit it in the honey cells; but if hunger impel them to appropriate as 
food all that they are supplied with, the vigour of the inseets will be thus 
maintained, and remuneration will be found in the early productiveness of 
swarms. In Russia, Poland, &c., where the bees form their own abodes, 
they perish not with cold. Here, where our fitful climate exposes them to 
continual reactions, the bees ought to be fed whenever they are in activity. 
All is safe while frost produces torpor.— County Chronicle. 

Hop Growers.—A writer in the “ Wexford Mail” states, that the substi- 
tution of iron rods for hop poles has been found on trial a most valuable 
improvement in the cultivation of hops. Under this system the rapid 
growth of the bine, particularly after the passing of thunder-clouds, is quite 
surprising, the plants are perfectly free from mould, rust, the fly, &c.; the 
crop proves weighty and abundant, exhibits a beautiful colour, and ripens 
much earlier than when trailed in the usual way. The rods should be 
pointed, in order more effectually to attract the electric fluid, to the agency 
of which in producing vegetation these results are attributable. A com- 
parison with an adjacent plantation, managed inthe old manner, will prove 
the value of the alteration, while the difference of the expense, which only 
affects the first outlay, is quite inconsiderable, and, from the durability of 
the material, will ultimately prove a saving. 


Cone Wheat.—An agricultural gentleman of our acquaintance who, pro- 
fessionally and otherwise, takes great interest in every variety of grain and 
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other seeds, having observed “ Cone Wheat” frequently quoted, applied to 
a house in Birmingham on the subject, oy gleaned from his correspondent 
the following curious facts: —The article you speak of is a light-red, hard- 

grained wheat ; it grows taller than the Lammas kind, and shows a beard 
not unlike rye. I know various millers and bakers who consider it essen- 
tial to use a portion of it let the price be what it may. In addition to 
being stronger, it also possesses the quality of making the bread keep 
longe: ‘ than any other variety in use; but great skill is required in the ma- 
nufacture, and the stones used in the grinding process must be at once 
close, hard, and smooth. There are two kinds of wheat that take the name 
given; that is, the blue and the white cone, and the writer considers the 
bread made trom the latter superior to anything he ever met with. On the 
stiff clayey soils of Gloucester, Somersetshire, &c., this wheat has been 
cultivated to a considerable extent for a number of years ; and a great deal 
of it is grown in the south of France, and more particularly on the banks 
of the Loire and Garonne. At Adour, where it is also cultivated, the writer 

was informed that the produce in favourable seasons is sometimes enor- 
mous—amounting to 60, 70, and even 100 imperial bushels per English 
acre. It was found 12 feet high, and some stalks IT examined were more 
like canes than ordinary wheat straw, The French make from it their 
best flonr, which I need not say is very fine, The price is 42s. the im- 
perial quarter, and the general weight is 62 Ibs. per bushel.— Newcastle 
Journal, 








USEFUL ARTS. 


The Law of Letters-Patent.—Rules to be observed in proceedings be- 
fore the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, under the act of the 5th 
and 6th of Wilham TV., entitled ““An Act to amend the Law touching 
Letters-Patent for inventions.” (eap. 83.) 

Rule 1. A party intending to apply by petition under section 2 of the 
said act, shall give public notice by advertising in the “ London Gazette” 
three times, and in three London papers, and three times in some country 
paper published in the town where, or near to which, he carries on any 
manufacture of any thing made according to his specification, or near to 
or in Which he resides, in case he carries on no such manufacture, or pub- 
lished in the county where he carries on such manufacture, or where he 
lives, in case there shall not be any paper published in such town, that he 
intends to petition His Majesty under the said seetion, and shall in such 
advertisements state the object of such pe omy and give notice of the 
day on which he intends to apply for a time to be fixed for hearing the 
matter of his petition (which day shall not be less than four weeks from 
the date of the publication of the last of the advertisements to be inserted 
in the * London Gazette’), and that on or before such day notice must be 
given of any opposition intended to be made to the petition, and any per- 
son intending to oppose the said application shall lodge notice to that 
effect at the Council-office on or before such day so named in the said 
advertisements, and having lodged such notice shall be entitled to have 
from the petitioner four weeks’ notice of the time appointed for the 
hes aring 

A party intending to apply by petition under section 4 of the said 
act, shall in the advertisements directed to be published by the said sec- 
tion, give notice of the day on which he intends to apply for a time to be 
fixed for hearing the matter of his petition (which day shall not be less 
than four weeks from the date of the publication of the last of the adver- 
tisements to be inserted in the “ London Gazette”), and that on or before 
such day caveats must be entered; and any person intending (fo enter 
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a caveat shall enter the same at the Council-office on or before such day 
so named in the said advertisements ; and having entered such caveat 
shall be entitled to have from the petitioner four weeks’ notice of the 
time appointed for the hearing. 

3. Petitions under sections 2 and 4 of the said act must be presented 
within one week from the insertion of the last of the advertisements re- 
quired to be published in the “ London Gazette.” 

4. All petitions must be accompanied with affidavits of advertisements 
having been inserted according to the provisions of section 4 of the said 
act, and the Ist and 2d of the rules, and the matters in such affidavits 
may be disputed by the parties opposing upon the hearing of the petitions. 

5. All persons entering caveats under section 4 of the said act, and all 
parties to any former suit or action, touching letters patent, in respect of 
which petitions shall have been presented under section 2 of the said 
act, and all persons lodging notices of opposition under the first of these 
rules, shall respectively be entitled to be served with copies of petitions 
presented ander the said sections, and no application to fix a time for 
hearing shall be made without affidavit of such service, 

6. All parties served with petitions shall lodge at the Council-office, 
within a fortnight after such service, notice of the grounds of their ob- 
jections to the granting of the prayers of such petitions. 

7. Parties may have copies of all papers lodged in respect of any appli- 
cation under the said act at their own expense. 

8. The Master of the High Court of Chancery, or other officer to whom 
it may be referred to tax the costs incurred in the matter of any petition 
presented under the said act, shall allow or disallow in his diseretion all 
payments made to persons of science or skill examined as witnesses to 
matters of opinion chiefly. 

Council-office, Whitehall, Nov. 18, 1835. 


New Hydrostatic Engine.—We have had an opportunity of examining 
the recent discovery made by the Kev. J. T. Porter, of the Close, of this 
city, which he has named an hydrostatic engine, and which, when brought 
to perfection, will, in all probability, vie with the astonishing power of 
steam. The principle upon which the engine acts is the well-known law of 
nature, “the pressure of fluids.” The construction of the apparatus is 
simple, consisting of four cylinders, two of which act as pumps, the other 
two as working cylinders, each of them having proper pistons. The double- 
acting power (of the model) is put in motion by only 25 ounces of water, 
assisted by the lever. Some idea may be formed of the force of the pres- 
sure, when we say that, with the stroke of one of the cylinders of the 
piston, an ash bough, an inch and a half in diameter, was broken with the 
greatest ease. The Reverend gentleman is very sanguine as to the ulti- 
mate success of his discovery, and affirms that a ship, laden with the 
usual freight, may take a trip to the East Indies and back, the engine 
requiring for its total supply not more than a half hogshead of spring 
water. From what we have seen, we have no doubt that Mr. Porter will 
meet with success. He has our best wishes to that effect, and we beg to 
call the attention of the scientific world to this singular and valuable dis- 
covery. A circumstance connected with it, not the least valuable, is, 
that, unlike steam, not the slightest danger is to be apprehended from any 
accidental derangement of the machinery.—Salisbury Journal, 


The curious in machinery will be interested with the following fact :— 
A steam-engine, lately erected on a copper-mine in this neighbourhood 
(St. Austell), has been reported to have raised, at an average rate of per- 
formance, upwards of ninety millions of pounds weight one foot high, with 
a bushel of coals. The correctness of this statement was questioned by 
rival engineers and others, and so seriously, that a challenge for a public 
trial was given and accepted. It took place in the presence of a number 
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of most experienced mine agents from different parts of the country, and 
the result of twenty-four hours’ trial was the unprecedented performance 
of lifting 1254 milhons of pounds weight one foot high, with every bushel 
of coals consumed! The engine is of large size, the cylinder being eighty 
inches in diameter. The principle is that of Boulton and Watt, ‘but im- 
proved in economising the heat when generated, so as in the greatest pos- 
sible degree to apply it to the end of producing steam, and maintaining it 
until its work is performed. The engineer's name is West. 


New Fire-Engine.—A very ingenious and efficacious novelty of this 
kind has been devised by a M. Vaucher, and called the Swiss Portable 
Fire-Engine, from its resemblance to the machines in which the Swiss, &e. 
carry hquids for sale on their backs. The form and lightness of the 
engine enable one man to carry it readily on his shoulders to the top of a 
house, and when worked by two men, it can discharge about twenty impe- 
rial gallons of water per minute to a distance of from sixty-five to seventy 
feet horizontally, and full forty-five feet in height. Modern buildings 
being now very generally furnished with reservoirs or cisterns on the upper 
floors, the importance of such an engine, upon any sudden emergency, 1s 
much increased, and we recommend a visit of inspection to Messrs. Bra- 
mah’'s to all whom such inventions concern and interest. 





BANKRUPTS, 


FROM ocTosER 30, TO NovEMBER 20, 1835, INCLUSIVE. 


Oct. 30.—C, Frraut, St. James's-st., tailor. Bradford, Yorkshire, timber-merchant. Ww, 
R. Nowir, jun., Upper BRelgrave-place, Pim- Suuck, jun., Worcester, glove manufacturer, 
lic 0, corn handler. Sa Tor r, Charles street, dé. W ATSON, Leeds, brewer. 

Commerce l-rog » al ‘ale ® ya ° ¢ . . - 
cial-road East, coal-dealer “ and Nov. 13.—W. F. Oaitvy, Oxford-st., grocer. 
J. Hotman, Devonport, drapers. R.S.Sax- , . . 
age - . W. Likwkuityynx, Cow-cross, iron founder, 
vy, Chingford, Essex, miller. S. STock ker, 


T. PARNELL, Plymouth, draper, W. Bisuor, 


Baptist Mills, Gloucestershire, victualler. W. oa 
Cheltenham, mercer, 


Daviks and M. Davirs, Oswestry, Salop, 


timber-merchants. Nov. 17.—B Riper, Birmingham, general 

foe a into : factor. J. Bevin, Harleyford place, Ken- 

Nov. 3.—T. S. Fung, Trinity-square, wine- nington, auctioneer. <A. Movony, Sherrard- 
broker. H. Rien, Lime-street, City, tea- street, Soho, wine-merchant. W.H. Guy, 
broker, =D Frazer, Finsbury-square, ship- Stroud, Gloucestershire, woollen-draper. — R, 
owner. W. Pountsty, Union-street, South. Banner, Cambridge, grocer. C. Coorgr, 
wark, hoot and shoe maker. : J. LYNTON, Liverpool, grocer. J.Garretr, New-road, 
Cambridge, innkeeper. m. % mBIORAR, Brighton, builder. T. Ainsworrn, Liver- 
Lakeuham, Norwich, peer-brewer «Re pool, victualler. J. W. Goveu, Dursley, 


; "? ° Sta i j " i 4 - _ ° . ® 
PERSON, West Bromwich. Staffordshire, iron Gloucestershire, stationer. J. Garpenr, Ash- 


master Ww. Hucurs, ( heltenham, hotel- burton, Devonshire, scrivener. KR. LuBpBock, 
ri an a. . poate hs svenester, one. Great Yarmouth, ship-builder. J.C. Bonp 
Spee. J. 8. Suanes, East Retford, spirit and W. Bonp, Birmingham, factors. J. 
mesenans. Hear, Manchester, machine-maker, FE. V. 

Nov. 6—W. W. Pisrace, Northampton, ca- Biuytru and C. A. Ket, Birmingham, factors. 
binet- maker. J. Garenuitt, West Ham- J.Tuarcey, Bilston, Staffordshire, iron-master. 


frith,Forest gate, nearStratford, Essex, farmer. 
G. Baker, Birmingham, auctioneer, 8S. Ro- 
BINSON, Salford, Lancashire, flax-spinner, 


Nov. 20.—J. Jermain, Air-street, Picca- 
dilly, bill-broker. J. Witsen, Liverpool- 


T. Bisuron, Kilsale, Shropshire, iron-master. street, Bishopsgate, upholsterer. E. FARRAR, 
Guildford-street, St. Pancras, apothecary. S. 

Nov. 10.—W. Rocsrs, Watford, Hertford- Strrono, Oxford street, draper. S. T. Pro- 
shire, salesman. G. NewMAN, Beulah Spa, BETT, Derby, printer. W. Carr, New 
Norwood, Surrey, wine-merchant. J. Gin- Malton, Yorkshire, linen-draper. T. Bloomer, 
son, Northwich, Cheshire, tavern-keeper. W. Cradley, Stourbridge, nail ironmonger. Ww. 


Wears, Leeds, turner. J. BEANLAND, W. Jenxins, Birmingham, brass-founder. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Tuk general state of the trading and 
Inanulacturing interests of the country 
continues to present a very satisfactory 
Aspect ; the woollen manufacturers are 
in great activity, and the orders for 
cotton-varn from Germany, and for 
piece goods for the East India and 
China Markets, are in such abundance, 
and so clash with each other, that it is 
not expected that the former can be 
fully executed before the period of the 
havization of the Worth Seas being 
stopped ; the silk-mills and looms are 
not quite in so lively acondition as they 
were lately, The iron trade, under the 
impulse given by the formation of so 
many Railways, is in a more prosperous 
state than it has experienced for many 
Vears past, 

‘] hh : M ir} CLs for Colonial prod ice 
have been somewhat dull of late; the 


peu cipal exception to this is in West 


India Snears, whieh maintain their 
prices with creat firmness ; the present 
qttot tions ore fer Janmonien, brown, Of)s, 


to GOs . me ial ine to wood, Gls. to Gis. : 
fine to very fine, Gis. to 67s. 

In Mauritius, Mast India, and Foreign 
Sugars, the transactions have lately 
been on avery limited scale, and with- 
out Variation in the quotations, 

The stock of West India Sugar on 
hands is 33.300 hhds., and = trs., being 
less by 16.800 than that of the corre- 
sponding date of last vear; the stock of 
Mauritius is 50.500) bags, showing a 
deficiency as compared with last vear of 
Lo.200 bars 

‘he list average price of West India 
Suvar is 1/7. 18s. 1}d. per ewt, 

‘dhe Refined Market shows some dis- 
position to recover from the inanimate 
condition in which it was abont the 
middie of the month: fire Crushed 
now readily brings 41s. per ewt, 

Thére has been lately almost a panic 
in the Market for British Plantation 
Coffee; and a depreciation of not less 
than from Us. to 10s. per ewt., from the 
highest prices of the month, has occurred. 
The following are the quotations: Ja- 
maica, ordinary to good ordinary, 80s. 
to 8Ms.; fine ‘ordinary, Hs. to OGs8.; 
middling to good. UGs. to 106s.; fine, 
106s. to Li3s. The Foreign and East 
India Coffees have undergone compara- 
tively little change; St. Domingo, of 
fair quality, has lately brought Sls. to 
52s.; and Brazil, Sls. to 53s. 

The sales of Rum of late have been 
considerable, and prices appear to tend 

Dec—vol.. XLY. NO, CLXXX, 


upwards, particularly for Jamaica; in 
Brandy not much is doing, but the 
holders are firm against any relaxation 
in the quotations, 

‘The Cotton Market is steady, and 
would doubtless show some considerable 
advance, but for the perseverance of the 
manufacturers in merely purchasing 
from hand tomouth; there has scarcely 
been a tine when the stocks held by 
them have in the aggregate been so 
bare; so that, although the quantity 
warehoused in the various ports of the 
kingdom was recently estimated at an 
excess of DOL000 bales as compared with 
that of last vear, the excess, taking in 
the interior of the kingdom as well as 
the ports, does not probably exceed a 
third of that quantity. 

The Reports from various parts of the 
kingdom touching the harvest, lead to 
the conelusion, that although in all the 
Southern and Midland counties the 
hicvhly favourable state of the weather 
had caused the crops to he prot in in the 
best possible condition, still, im many 
places, the boisterous winds and rain 
which ocenrred about the end of June, 
wnd by whieh much grain was laid, have 
caused much of it to be thin and 
shrivelled. so that the aggregate quane 
tity will probably not exceed a fair 
aversce. The quality is generally ex- 
cellent ; but itis observed that there is 
an unusual quantity of smut in the 
Wheat this year, 

‘The Money Market appears to be, at 
present, in a very wholesome state ; 
although some little apprehension was 
felt lest the eagerness for speculating 
in Ra Iway Con panies should degene- 
rate into a gombling mania, still as this 
disposition was not encouraged by a 
superabundance of unemployed capital, 
it seems to have received a timely and 
useful check; at the same time, the 
easy terms upon which money can be 
obtained in the legitimate channels of 
commercial intercourse have tended to 
maintain the national Securities free 
from all sudden and violent fluctua- 
Lions, 

The Foreign Market is little altered 
in the course of the past month, except 
in Spanish and Portuguese Securities, 
both of which have reecvived a very ma- 
terial improvement from the confidence 
inspired by the liberal and judicious 
measures adopted by M. Mendizabal in 
the administration of the affairs of 
Spain. 

20 
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No very material change has taken SHARES. 
place in Railway Shares ; such alteration Brazilian, Imperial, 29 31—Ditto @ El 
as has occurred has been in the direc- — Rey, 53 6}—Canada, 334 44—Colom- 


tion of depreciation; Greenwich, Great — Jian, 9 10—Real Del Monte, 20 1— 
Western, and Brighton (Stephenson's), United Mexican, 4 4—London and Bir- 
have declined from 1/. 10s. to 2. per 
share. Somewhat more business ts now 
doing in Mining Shares, which for a 
considerable time had been altogether 
neglected ; in Real del Monte Shares a 


mingham Railway, 46 8 pm—London 
and Greenwich ditto, 264 74—London 
and Sonthampton ditto, 3 2 dis. —Great 
Western, 9§ 10} pr — London and Croy- 
don 4 dis par—London and Brighton, 34 


* 


considerable rise has taken place. pm—London and B'ackwall, 14 2—North 
. . . . ‘ ol ‘ > %e @ ») 
The closing quotations of the various Midland, 14 24—Danube Canal, 2 4. 
Securities negociable on the Stock Ex- FOREIGN FUNDS, 
change, on the 26th, is subjoined :— Belgian, 5 per cent. 100} 3—Brazi- 


lian, 1824, 5 per cent. 84) $—Chilian, 6 
per cent. 43 4—Colombian, L024, 6 

Bank Stock, 210 11—Three per cent. per cent. 31$ 2]—Danish, 3 per cent. 
Reduced, 903 4—'Three per cent. Con- 76} 3—Duteh, 24 per cent. 554 4— 
sols, 915 §— Three and a Half per Ditto, 5 per cent. 1003 1—Mexican, 6 
Cent. Reduced, 99 §— Three and a per cent. 37 8—Peruvian, 6 per cent. 
Half per Cent. New, 100} § — Long 25 G—Portuguese Regency, 5 per cent. 
Annuities, 1860, 16,3 | — India Stock, 90 L— Ditto 1834, G pec cent. 57) {— 
256 7 — India Bonds, 6 7 — Exchequer — Russian 0/. sterling, 5 per cent. 108} 3 
Bills, 14 16—Ditto Small, 14 16—Con- 9 —Spanish, 1834, 47} 2—Ditto, Deferred, 
sols for Account, 913 7] —Omnium, 4 }. 24 }—Ditto, Passive, 14 }. 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 





MONTHLY DIGEST. 


THE COLONIES. 
CANADA, 

Montreal papers to the 4th of September contain the following com- 
parative stament of arrivals, tonnage, and settlers at Quebec, to the 29th 
of September inclusive : — 

Vessels. Tons. Settlers. 


1834. 0¢6«~« (iO ww, ORION. 2667 
L835 . . 872 ° . . 20 O30 e ° . l 1,007 
Lessin 1825 27 2.4514 18,570 


WEST INDIES. 

Jamaica.— At the Board of Commissioners of the Public Accounts a re- 
turn of the number of persons imported into the island was presented, by 
which it appears that they amounted to 926 persons, viz:—¥rom Ger- 
many, 567; from Madeira, 2; from the Western Isles, 24; from Scot- 
land, 1; and from England, 338; at an expense of 13,0802, 


SWAN RIVER. 


The accounts from Swan River state that the fifth annual Report of 
the Agricultural Society had been published, and from this interesting 
document it appears that the flocks of sheep, cattle, horses, &c., were gra- 
dually on the increase. The flocks of sheep amounted to nearly 4000 head. 
The clip of wool is spoken of in very favourable terms, although in some 
districts the sheep had been affected with disease. The new pastures 
which had been found in the interior by the exploring parties are spoken 
of very favouably. In the uplands two crops of potatoes were grown in 
the year. The olive had been introduced and flourished. Vines were also 
in rapid growth. The report speaks most favourably of the capabilities of 
the soil and climate for the growth of most of the useful articles of Europe 


and Asia. 
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FOREIGN STATES, 
HOLLAND, 

The Dutch Minister of Finance opened his Budget to the States-General 
on the 22nd of Oct ber. He has a surplus of 100,000 florins, about 8,3002,, 
and he proposes to reduce the unpopular poll-tax 10 percent. A measure 
for imposing a graduated seale of duties on foreign corn has been proposed 
for the benefit of the farmers. This is a departure from what, if we mis- 
take not, has been hitherto the almost uniform policy of the Dutch 
Government, and one principal cause of that nation’s wealth. Tf there is 
any country in Enrope which should avoid measures likely to cripple 
foreign commerce, it is Holland; for how can she ever be anything but a 
trading country ? 

BELGIUM. 


The Belgian budget of the expenditure of 1836 has been sent to the 
members of the Chamber of Representatives, The sums required for 
the several branches of the service amount to 84,379,849 franes. Among 
the items are, Department of Justice, 5,447,627 franes; Foreign Affairs, 
647,000 franes; Marine, 659,000 franes; the Interior, 10,811,648 franes ; 
War, — ordinary charges, 25,000,000 franes; extraordinary charges 
13,100,000 franes. Total 38,100,000 tranes : Public Debt, 12,168,000 franes. 


CHINA, 


When it was proposed to put an end tothe East India Company's mono- 
poly of the trade to China, many persons apprehended that the result of 
the experiment would be to cut us off from all commercial intercourse with 
that country. We have no means of ascertaining the value of our exports 
since the opening of the trade, but we know enough to be assured, that 
the value of our manufactures introduced into Canton, since the over- 
throw of the monopoly, has been considerably greater. Upon the subject 
of our import from China, we have more precise information, and we have 
much gratification in presenting the following highly satisfactory state- 
ments :— 

Raw Silk from China, imported in each of the last eight years — 


1827 . ; : ° 128,234 lbs. 
1828 , . . . 212,895 
1820 ° ; ° . 120,976 
1830 ° . . . 19.198 
1831 . . . . 8.374 
1832 ° . , , 28,195 
1833 . ; : . $2,181 

and in 1834 ° ° ° ° 582,834! 

Importation of Tea. 

1833-4 : ° . . 29,592,310 Ibs. 
1834-5 ; ‘ ° : 41.041 .843 


Two or three ships of 1854-5 are not yet arrived ; their cargoes may 
amount to about two millions of pounds, and in that case the imports of 
the present season will exceed those of the last by thirteen and a half mil- 
lions of pounds. 


PERU. 


A decree has issued from Peru, declaring that slaves shall be imported, 
free of all duty, into that country. It says— 

“ Considering—First, that it is of the utmost necessity that expiring 
agriculture should be assisted ; 

“ Secondly, That the principal cause of its disastrous state is the want 
of the necessary labourers ; ‘ 
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“ Thirdly, That in the actual state of our population, aided by the invins 
cible force of custom, free labourers cannot be usefully employed ; 

* Fourthly, That it is unjust to suffer rural works to perish, and with 
them the most solid wealth of the country, merely from deference to the 
exaggerated principles of philanthropy, and that measures may be adopted 
to concilate the two extremes ; 

* Fitthly, That the introduction of slaves found in America does not 
augment the traffic in negroes, nor aggravate the position in which they 
are placed; 

“ Ttis therefore decreed as follows: 

“The introduction of slaves trom America is permitted free from all 
duties 


The colonists of Liberia have been attacked by some tribes of the native 


Africans, who stormed a tronticr settiement called Port Cresson, and mas- 
sacred a number of the inhabitants. Edina, another settlement, was ex- 
pected to be the next point of attack, 


fh) q . } 
The Portuguese settlement of Goa is represented as being in a deplorable 
1? 


state. The Government had been overthrown: and some insurvent Por 
tuguese had gained the ascendency, whose object was supposed to be the 
exaction of as much money as possible, previously to their expected depo- 
sition by the Government at home. Many of the inha’ itants had taken 


refuse in the British possessions. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 
EARL NELSON. 


Earl Nelson died on the 31st Oct.. at his residence, Brukworil-house, 
near Salisbury. The Noble Earl was in the 49th year of his age. He is 
succeeded in his title and estates by his eldest son, Viscount ‘Trafalgar, 
who is in the tenth year of his age. Earl Nelson was nephew of the re- 
nowned hero of Trafalgar. Tle had succeeded to the title only within the 
last few months. 

LORD ROBERT MANNERS, 


The death of this nobleman took place at Bels Castle on the 13th of 
November. Lord Robert Manners was third son of Charles, fourth Duke 


of Rutland, and the beautiul Mary Isabella, danghter of the fourth Dake 
of Beaufort. He was born December 11, 1751. He was a Major-General, 
and his lamented death causes a vacancy in the representation of North 
Leicestershire. His Lordship sat for the county in seven parhaments 
consecutively, previous to 1831, when he was replaced by Mr. Paget, on 
Reform principles. Lord Jtobert Manners was again elected in’ 1832. 
Lord R. Manners early made choice of the military profession, and was the 
companion in arms and intimate trend of the Duke of Well naton, under 
whom he served throughout the whole Peninsular War. His Lordship 
received a severe wound at Waterloo, which he concealed until the close of 
that “ glorious and well-fought field.” The Leicestershire Pitt Club pre- 
sented him in 1815 with a gold medal. 


LORD MILTON. 


Died at Wentworth-house, on the Sth November, after a sly rt illness, 
Lord Viscount Milton, eldest son of the Right Hon. Earl Fitzwilliam, in 


lus 2ath year. Thus early has been removed trom the hopes of his family 
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—but never to be removed from their affections—a young nobleman of 
the most amiable private qualities, and who, since he came into publie 
life, with the animating promise of patriotic service which distinguished 
his first appearance, has given repeated pledges of zeal, promptitude, and 
ability to maintain the honour of his house, by maintaining the honour of 
his country, after the example of his illustrious ancestors, in the advance- 
ment of its best interests. As a public character, he had become the 
firm advocate of civil and religious liberty, and a popular speaker not only 
in the arena of polities, but his eloquence was also employed in’ behalf of 
charitable and religions imstitutions. Indeed, his Lordship’s pious and 
eloquent remarks at the Doncaster Bible Society’s anniversary, only a 
few short weeks ago, were the theme of universal praise. But, alas! 
his tongue is silenced by the cold hand of death, and his beloved voice 
will be heard no more. In the morning of youth, with an unspotted 
name, living ina state of matrimonial happiness —in short, with every- 
thing that could gratify a virtuous ambition—he might reasonably have 
looked forward to many vears of life, health, and enjoyment. Throughout 
this neighbourhood, and in other parts of the United Kingdom where the 
name ot Fitzwilliam is known, beloved, and revered for those charac- 
teristic virtues which shed a grace upon the splendour of hereditary 
dignities, thousands will sincerely sympathize with the sorrows of the 
bereaved and noble parent, and the inconsolable and heart-rending grief of 
the youthful widow, soon, alas! destined to become the mother of a child, 
whose beloved father will be slumbe:ing in the darkness of the tomb. 
Lord Milton was married to Selina, second daughter of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Liverpool. His Lordship was returned for the borough of 
Malton at the general election of 1832, which he vacated on his father sue- 
ceeding to the title of Earl Fitzwilliam. He was afterwards returned for 
North Northamptonshire.—Shefield Iris. 


ADMIRAL THEOPHILUS JONES, 


This officer was made a post-captain in September, 1752, and com- 
manded the Hero, 74, bearing the broad pendant of Commodore Sir 
Richard King, Bart. (father of the late Vice-Admuiral of that name), m the 
action between Vice-Admiral Hughes and M. de Suffrein, off Cuddalore, 
in the East Indies, in 1783, on which occasion the Hero sustained a loss 
of five men kiiled, and twenty-one wounded. Five partial actions took 
place between Vice-Admiral Hughes and M.de Suffrein—the one now 
alluded to, was the last, for, a few days afterwards, a general peace was 
announced. In 1793, on the re-commencement of the French war, Capt. 
Jones was appointed to the Andromache, and served in her on the New- 
foundland station, and in 1796 had the Defiance, 74, attached to the 
Channel fleet. Doering the mutiny in 1797, the Catholics on board the 
Defiance bound themselves by a solemn oath to murder every Protestant 
in the ship, and carry her into an enemy's port; but this abominable 
conspiracy was fortunately detected, and the ringleaders brought to a 
court-martial, the result of which was the hanging of eleven of these men, 
and the transportation .or life of ten others. In February, 1799, Captain 
Jones had the Atlas, of 98 guns, and was employed on the Brest station 
until another peace took place with France, and he afterwards had the 
Queen, of 98 guns. Admiral Jones was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, in 1804; Vice-Admiral, in 1809; and Admiral of the White, in 
August, 1819; but was never employed as a flaz-officer. 


SIR H. DUNCAN, 


At his residence, in Eaton-place, London, Captain the Hon. Sir Henry 
Duncan, Knt., C B. This gallant officer was the second son of Viscount 
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Dunean, who defeated Admiral de Winter, commanding the Dutch fleet 
off Camperdown, and brother to the present Earl of Camperdown, This 
melancholy and sudden event has called forth the unfeigned regret of all 
who had the happiness of this gallant officer’s acquaintance. As an officer, 
Sir Henry stood in the very highest rank in his profession, and at an early 
age was distinguished for his zeal, coolness, and decision of character. The 
verv able manner in which he conducted the duties of the office he filled 
in the Ordnance was highly beneficial to the service, vhich has lost in him 


its bri litest ornaments, 

flowed from a generous heart ende: 
who fly appreciated his 
mav be said that flew men | 


‘syevrgat * 
regretted, 


are i 


th publicly and j 


In private hfe the kind feelings which 
ired him to a large circle of friends, 
value, and deeply lament his loss: indeed, it 
ave lived more beloved, or died move sincerely 
wately, than the eallant officer whose fate 


we have the melancholy duty to record. He died of apoplexy, and has lett 


a widow and family. 


MARRIAGES ann DEATHS. 


Married.) —Lieut.-Col. Charles Wyadham, to 


‘ } 
ine Scott, sec nd daugh 


At Oaklev, John Rooth Esq ( Glendon 
i i IN rt! ‘ h re,t ’ Augusta le Capell, 


‘ P, _ . 
th daughter of the mie Sit R Bro ke de 


‘ke, Rart., of Oakley House, in the 


Cuptain Jol Mackey, « Le Derg 
‘ Dow lreland,to Julia H rietta, 
‘ \ biochtes NM Ca ron, Readin 

Het tJ ‘ ldest s ft Kit 
Hon. Sir He. Jes r, and Fellow of ‘Trinity 


, to Maria Eleanore, third 
daughter of the ate Georre Norm 
Lbromiev Comme 

Capt. W. J. Hu s, of the 4th Light Dra- 
goons, to Georgina Frances, only daughter of 
Maj General Sir Loftus Otway. 

Robert Moorsom, Esq., of the Scots Fuasi- 


n, Esq., of 


leer Guards, to Henrietta Frances, daughter of 
Licut.. ral Sir Henry Campbell, K.C.B. 
and H.. of Richmond Park 


The Rev. Wm. Robert Freemantle, Recter 
of Pitchcot, third son of the late Vice-Acdmiral 
Sir Thomas Francis Free GC.B, to 
Emily Caroline, second dauebter of the late 
vert, Bart G.C.B. 

nel L’Estrange, 
*s county, to Henrietta, 
ey Savile, Fsq., of Tick- 


mantie, 
General sir Harry Cal 
Edn !son of the 
of Moystown, Kin 
daughter of T. Lum 
hill Castle 

At the British Embassy, Brussels, Co). Win. 
Lyster,to Laly Sophia Jane Lateward Croft, 
widow of the late Sir Thomas Emsley Crott, 
Bart 

At Dunzarvon, Ireland, Thos. Carew Hunt, 
Esgq., his angel, tuo 
Dorothea, daughter of the late Sir John Nua- 
gent Humble, of Cloncosk 
county of Waterford, : 
Baronet. 


late Co} 


Majesty’s Consul at Arc! 


ran House,in the 
i sister of the present 


Died \—At Wentworth House, Lord Visccunt 


Milton, eldest son of the Right Hon. Farl Fitz- 
William, in his Yitth year, 

At Hayle Cotte, near Maidstone, Theophi- 
lus Jones, Esq, Admiral of the White, in his 
psth year, 

In Hanover-street, St. George’s, Lieut, the 
Hon. John Forbes, of the 79th Regt., son of 
Gen. Lord Forbes. 

At his house, in Welbeck-street, Sir David 
Barry, in his 56th year. 

At Edinburgh, George Robertson Scott, Esq, 
ot Benholm. 

At his seat, Brockliurst Lodge, near Alver- 
stone, Jamaica, the Hen. Thos. Leeal Yates. 

At Paris, Florine O'Brvyen, wife of George 
Huntly Gordon, Esq.,in her 2ist year, three 
weeks after her marriage. 

In his Toth year, J. Dyson, Esq., late Clerk 
of the House of Commons. 

At Great Yarmouth, in his S4th year, the 
Rev. Richard Turner, B.D. 

At Brompton, after a short illness, Lady 
Gibbons, the wife of Sir John Gibbons, Bart., 
of Stanwell Park, Middlesex. 

The widow of Admiral Sir John Knight, 
K.C.B, 

Ayed $0, Capt. Henry Barwell, R.N. 

In Cheshire, the Lord (irey, of Groby. 

At Holmwood, county Oxford, the Countess 
of Antrim, wife of Lord Mark Kerr. 

At Dover, aged 80, the Earl of Charleville, 
one of the Irish Representative Peers. 

At Eaton place, Captain the Hon. Sir Henry 
Dunear. 

At Badminton, aged 6, the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K.G, 

On Sunday. Noy. L5, Emma Mary, the wife 
of Mr. Mackinnon, M.P., at the age of 44. 
This lady was the only daughter and sole 
heiress of the late Jos. B. Palmer, Esq., of 
Rush House, Dublin, She was born in 1792, 
At the time of 
her marriage, Mrs, M. was considered not only 


and has lett several children. 


one of the greatest heiresses, but one of the 


handsomest women, in England. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN JHE COUNTIES OF 


ENGLAND, 


AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 


AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 


Consumption of Food in the Metro 
pols. —OF the quantity of eattle sold in 
Sinithfield market we have the most ac- 
curate returns, and find that, during the 
last twelve months, the numbers were 
150.000 beasts, 21 OO0 calves, 1500000 
shee ‘ps and YO.O00 pig rs.) This does not, 
however, by any means form the total 
consumed in London, as larg 
of meat in carcases, parti cularly pork, 
are daily brought from the counties 
round the metropolis. The total value 
of the cattle sold in Smithtield annually 
is calenlated at 8500.000/. It 
posed that a million a year is expended 
in fruits and vevetables. —The const sump- 
tion of wheat amounts to a million of 
quarters annually: of this four-fifths 
are supposed to be made into bread; 
being a consumption 
quartern-loaves every year in the metro- 
polis alone.—The annual consumption 
of butter in London amounts to about 
11.000, and that of cheese to 13,000, 
tons. —The money paid annually for 
milk is suppose «i toamonunt to 1,.250,000/ 
—The quantity of poultry annually eon- 
sumed in London is supposed to cost be- 
tween 70,000/. and 80.0002. 


re quantitie s 


IS Stl}. 


the season. There is nothing, however, 
more surprising, than the sale of rabbits. 
One salesman in Leadenhall-market, 
during a considerable portion of the 
year, is said to have sold 14.000 rabbits 
weekly. 


Amongst the many projects which at 
present lav claim to pubhe attention is 
the proposal to construct a suspension 
foot-bridge across the Thames, from 
cither Buckingham-street or TLunger- 
ford-market, in the Strand, to the Bel- 
videre road, Pedlar'’s-acre, Lambeth, 


Post-Offive.—By an alteration carried 
into operation by the Duke of Richmond, 
late Postmaster-General, it is generally 
known that the halfpence collected for 
newspapers put into the post-oftlice after 
G pom. and the amour t of which was a 
perquisite to two of the inspectors, are 
now applie dto the homo -ofice revenues, 
To the curious it may be a little inter. 
esting to learn the probable amount so 
collected, The return gives—for Tues* 


day, Oct. 27, 1796 papers ; amount re- 
Saturday, Oct. 31, 


ceived, 3/. lds. 10d. 


of G4.000.000 of 


:—that of 
game depends upon the plentifulness of 


1184 papers ; amount received, 27.98, 4d. 
Tuesday, Nov. 3, 1837 papers ; amount 
received, 32. lés. 64d.) The inspectors, 
who formerly received the fees for news- 
papers after time, now receive compen: 
sation from the Treasury. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Port of Liverpool The following is 
an account of the number of ve-sels, 
with the amount of tonnage, reported 
inward at the Custom house, from the 
25th of August to the 24th of Septem- 
ber, D855, namely O14 British vessels, 
146.873 tons; 02 foreign vessels, 37,611 
tons: total vessels, LOG, tons, 17 1484. 

An account of vessels and tonnage 
entered at the port of Liverpool for the 
montis ending 24th September, 1834 
and 1835 :— 


Versels, Tons, 
1835.—Liverpool . 1006. 174,184 
Runeorn » Se 12,681 


1222 187,165 


1834.— Liverpool 1S 137 452 
Runcorn - 147. 8329 

1150 145,7*1 

Incrense 92 11,384 


—/ werpool Mer ury. 


Liverpool and Manchester Railway — 
The number of passengers on this line 
of road from January to July, inclusive, 
was 255,853. In January there were 


26.572; February, 24,171; March, 
26 860; April, 31,300; May, SO118 ; 


June, 56,820; and July, 54,642; this 
does not include those who went only 
part or on the branch railways. One 
week last month there were 14,588 
passengers, 


YORKSHIRE. 


Roman Remains.—I\n digging a grave 
in the churchyard of St. Cuthbert, on 
Peasholme-green, in this city, several 
tiles were discovered, some nearly whole, 
and others in fragmer They appeared 
to have mati aa teen inches 
square; and on two or three was the 
inseription LEG IX HISP. which de- 
termines their connexion with the ninth. 
legion, which, under Roman sway, it 

appears was stationed in this city. The 
inscriptions are surrounded, and other 


been 
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pacts of the tiles are ornamented with 
various figures. Similar remains, we 
understand, have on a former occasion 
been found in this eround.— Vork Herald, 


WALES. 


lron Trade —We have at length the 
pleasure, savs the ** Cambrian,” of con- 
gratulating our readers upon the decided 
Improvement in that most important 
branch of our mineral interests, the iron 


} 


trade; a general advance of 10s, per 
ton upon bars, an lL a proportionate one 
upon pigs, has been effected, with a 
steady and rood demand, The follow- 
ing are the prices :— 


~ 


British Bars, Staffordshire . 7 10 Oto9 10 0 


Welsh : . . ~. G61 Lto8 1 0 
Pigs, Staffordshiie  ( 

weivlt > 110 0tod 50 

Welsh (short weight ~ 8 lo V0to4d 10 0 


Newdly-d i scover / Conner Mines — 


There has late ly been discovered, on the 
property of Lord Dinorben, in the pa- 
rish of Llanwenliwofe, Anglesey, and in 
the immediate neighbourhoad of the 
Parvs and Mona mines, a very rich vein 
of copper, Tt is in many parts almost 
in a pure state, and much purer than 
even the « pper coage of Woo; con- 
sequently, a question will arise for the 
consideration of geologists and others 
who feel pleasure in investigating these 
matters, Wie ther the secondary stratum 
in which it is found must not. at some 
remote period, have been acted upon by 
ereat ana powerful heat, so as to dis- 
iy cre the ore from the stone, and run it 
in a state of fusion into the form in 


which it is now found. 


This discove ry 
is VE v seasonable, as the Parvs and 
Mona mines, which have so long been a 
source of immense wealth to their pro- 
prietors, and of profitable employment 
to many hundreds of poor families, were 


become nearly exhausted, at least so far 
as they had been explored. — Wenig 


SCOTLAND. 

Steam- Engine Machinery.—The par- 
liamentary trustees on the river Clyde 
have offered a premium of 100 guineas 
for the best practical mode of prevent- 
ing accidents trom the imperfect con- 
struction ef steam-engine machinery. 
Another 100/. is to be divided amongst 


the unsuccessful candidates who invent 
something worthy of attention —.UMining 
Journal, 
IRELAND. ; 

From the returns made by the Com- 
missioners of National Education in Tre. 
land tothe orders of the House of Com- 
mons, on the motion of Mr. Andrew 
Johnston, it appears that. in the 789 
schools to which the Board have granted 
aid, the number of scholars is 107.042; 
that the grants for building (exclusive 
of fittings-up) have amounted to some- 
what less than S000/., the rest being for 
halt-price for requisites and for salaries, 
varying from 3/, to GO/. (most being 
from 8/. to 10/.), except the male and 
female model schools, and the mendicity 
school, Dubling where the grants for 
salary were 1987, 1307, and L002. A 
return of the grantees in aid of schools, 
distinguishing their religious tenets, 
shows that, in the province of Ulster, 
where there were 373 grants, only 
thirty-five were to clergymen of the Es- 
tablished Church; the rest were Pres- 
byterians and Roman Catholics— the 
majority of the latter class. In Mun- 
ster, out ot 184, only sixteen were cler- 
gvinen of the Established Chureh, and 
one a Presbyterian clergyman 3; the rest 
were Catholics. In Leinster, out of 
305, the Established clergymen were 
nineteen; the Presbyterians, four; the 
rest Catholies. In Connaught, number 
of grants, 100; to clergymen of the Es- 
tablished Church, four; to Presbyterian, 
one ; the remainder, Catholics. In some 
cases the grants were made to the same 
person for more than one school. The 
lesson-books distributed or used under 
the direction of the Board are such as 
have been recommended by the Com. 
missioners for Kdueating the Poor in 
Ireland, or are used in the Irish Na- 
tional Schools. The number of schools 
connected with, or under the superin- 
tendence of, any nunnery, monastery, 
or religious institution, is twenty-five ; 
amount of grants, 1800/4, Grants to 
about 1000/. have also been made to 
twenty schools kept in Roman Catholic 
A correspondence is printed 
which took place between the Board of 
}iduecation and the Synod of Ulster, 
which shows that a difference of opinion 
exists between them on the subject of 
the religious discipline in the schools, 


chapels. 
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239; Scenes and Characteristics of Hin- 
dostan, ).; OQutre-Mer, 1.; Songs of the 
Prophecies, 240; The Monikins, 14.; On 


Analytic Teaching, 241; Mechanics of 


Law-making, +d. ; Tucker’s Tragedies, «4. ; 
Random-shots from a Rifleman, :).; Life 
of Lord Exmouth, 369 ; Clark's Treatise on 
Pulmonary Consumption, 370; The Book 


of the Denominatiwns, 372; The Poetry of 


Life, 373; Smith's Philosophy of Health, 
374; Rosabel, a Novel, 375; Men and 
Manners in Britain, 376 ; Duelling, 377 ; 
Pelham, in shilling Nos., 378 ; The An- 
nuals, &c., 512; ‘The Book of Gems, 505; 


Random Recollections of the House of 


Commons, 506; Ancient Orthography of 
the Jews, 507 ; Flowers of Loveliness, id. ; 
The Chronicles of Waltham, 508 ; Musical 
History, &c., %.; My Aunt Pontypool, 
509 ; On Red Sandstone, 510; Da Vinci, 
on Paiuting, 1.; Milton's Poetical works, 
O11; Cruciana, i.; Power and Operatioa 
of Numbers, 1.; Forget Me Not, 512; 
Friendship's Offering, 513; Keepsake, od. ; 
Landscape Annual, 514; The Amulet, w. ; 
The Picturesque Annual, :+. ; Juvenile For- 
get Me Not, 515; Book of Beauty, 1d. ; 
Biblical Annual, 2.; Angler’s Souvenir, 
516 
Czartoryski, Princess, recollections of, 493 


Dances of Germany, 218 

Danish Warrior's Death-song, 352 

Da Vinci, on Painting, 510 

Deaths, 135, 269, 406, 542 

Dent du Midi, fall of, 251 

Disowned, The, reviewed, 14, 379, 517 

Dorset and Somerset, comparative statistics 
of, 136 

Drama, The, 107, 244, 381, 519 

Drury Lane Theatre, performances at, 381, 
919 

Duel that was, and Duel that was not, 502 

Duelling, work on, 377 

Duncan, Sir H., some account of, 541 


Electricity, discovery in, 395 

Elliston, anecdotes of, 361, 490, 491 

Elopement, a preventive check to one, 361 

English Composers, remarks‘on, 475 

English Opera, performances at, 107, 244, 
482 

Epistles, Elegant, 488 

Exmouth, Lord, his Life reviewed, 369 


Fac-Similes of Historical and Literary Curi- 
osities, noticed, 518 

Fallacies, Popular, a new series of, 204, «54 

Families in Great Britain and Irelanu, 110 

Fine Aris, 106, 243, 380, 515 

Flowers of Loveliness, noticed, 507 

Flying Island, A Legend of New England, 38 

Foreign States, 128, 265, 401, 526, 539 

Foreign Varieties, 111, 251, 387, 526 

Forget Me Not, noticed, 512 

Fianes, Siate of Affairs in, 123, 255, 402; 








Remarks on her occupation of Algiers, 
434; Statistics of Criminal Justice in 
926; Elementary Edueation in, 527 
French Assassinations, 92 
Friend, Lines on the Death of one, 13 
Friendship's Otlering, noticed, 513 
Funds, British and Foreign, state of, 118, 
398, 538 


Geological Society, proceedings of, 522 
Germany, Letters from, by S. T’. Coleridge, 
211 





. State of Affairs in, 265, 402 

Giipsy’s Ride, The, | 

Goodwin, Francis, Esq., some account of, 405 

Granville’s St. Petersburgh, noticed, 242 

Great Britain, State of Affairs in, 118, 258, 
398 

Green, Mr., Ascent of, 166 

Greenwich, a Family Group near, 92 

Grisi, Giulietta, her merits as a performer, 78 

Haas, Dr., his benevolence, 341 ¥ 

tall, Mrs. S. C.. Sketches by, 182, 354, 409 

Harris, Professor, on Electrical Action, 246 

Haymarket Theatre, performances at, 107, 
244 

Hebe in two Places, 500 

Hofland, Mrs., Poetry by, 358 

Hogarth, George, Esq., musical works by, 508 

Holland, John, his * Cruciana,” noticed, 51] 

Holland, State of Affiirs in, 539 

Holman and Miles, 34 

Hook, Theodore, his* Precepts and Practice,” 
305 

Horse-Shoe Robinson, noticed, 239 

House of Commons, debates in, 121, 260 

House of Lords, proceedings im, 118, 258 

Houses, Fire-proof, 394 

Hydrostatic Engine, new, 535 


Impossibilities, 475 

Incledon, anecdotes of, 37, 359, 487 
Infernal Machine, described, 12s 
Innocence, Pains and Penalties of, 94 
Ireland, Criminal Oifenders in, 109 

, State of Education in, 544 
Irish Highways, Sketches on, 182 
lron, exported and imported, 110 





Jamaica, House of Assembly at, 263 

Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History, no- 
ticed, 236 

Jewess, performance of, 5)9 

Jews of Algiers, described, 424 

Johnson, Dr., Recollections of, 37 | 

Johnston, Mr., particulars respecting, 488 

Jones, Admiral, some account of, 54] 

Juvenile Forget Me Not, noticed, 515 


Kabyles, 426; some account of tnem, 427 

Kean, Statue of, 135; his learning, 309; 
anecdote of, 459 

Keeley in the F rovinces, 487 

Keepsake, noticed, 513 

Keliy, Michael, and Pope, anecdote of, 359 
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Kemble and Liston, anecdotes of, 34, 364 
King’s Beuch, Life in the, 23 


Laforey, Admiral, biographical particulars 
respecting, 131 

Lamb, Charles, spirit of, 204 

Landon, Miss, stanzas addressed to, 82; 
‘The Parting Word,” by, 155; * The 
Love Charm,” by, 156; “ Death-bed of 
Alexander the Great,” by, 302; “ Vow of 
the Peacock,” by, 346 

Landscape Annual, noticed, 514 

Las Cases’ Life of Napoleon, 517 

Last in the Lease, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 409 

Lawrence Gallery, exhibition of, 106 

Le Brun, Pigault, his death, 134 

Lemon, Robert, Esq., some account of, 268 

Letters from Germany, by 8S. T. Coleridge, 
211 

Letters from the South, by Thomas Camp- 
bell, Esq., 137, 424 

Letters-patent, law of, 534 

Lewis, the comedian, 35 

Line of Beauty; or, Les Noces de Nose, 83 

Literary Report, 105, 242, 379, 517 

Little Pedlington, a residence at, 70, 172, 
323, 465 

Liverpool and Manchester railway, 136, 279, 
543 

London, a trip over, 164 

Love Charm, the, 156 


Mackintosh, the Right Hon. Sir James, Me- 
moirs of his Life, noticed, 99 

Maemichael, Dr., lecture by, 108 

M‘Crie, Dr., particulars of his death, 132 

Malcolm, John, Esq., some account of, 268 

Malden, H., his work on the origin of uni- 
versities, 237 

Manager, an erudite one, 488 

Managers, a mem, for, 229 

Manners, Lord Robert, some account of, 540 

Marriages, 135, 269, 406, 542 

—_—_—_—-,, chances of, 388 

Marryat, Captain, his “ Frank Mildmay,” 
noticed, 242 

Martial in London, 46, 353, 500 

Mathews, anecdotes of, 362, 363, 364 

—_—_—,, Wm, Esq,, his “ Hydraulia,”’ no- 
ticed, 103 

Mathias, Mr., biographical particulars of, 403 

Mechanics of law-making, 241 

Men and Manners in Britain, noticed, 376 

Michaelmas-day, meditation on, 232 

Milton, Lord, some account of, 540 

Milton’s *‘ Songs of the Prophecies,” 240 ; 
his Poetical Works, noticed, 511 

Minstrel’s Monitor, by L. E. L., 349 

Mirage, phenomenon of, 38 

Monikins, The, noticed, 240 

Montagu, E. L., “ The Brigand’s Wife,” by, 
91 

Monthly Commentary, 92, 228, 365, 501 

Digest, 118, 258, 398, 538 

Moon, the, by L. E. L., 350 

Moorish Ladies, seclusion of, 285; their 
dress described, 286 ; their manners, 287 








Morisson, Rachel, the temptation of, 354 

Mortier, Marshal, Duke of Treviso, biogra- 
phical account of, 129 

Moscow, charitable institutions at, 338 

Mountain, Mrs., particulars respecting, 489 

Municipal registration and elections, 262 

Murphy (the dramatist) and Lewis, 35 

Music, state of, in England, 43) 

My Aunt Pontypool, noticed, 509 

My Married Daughter could you see! 21 


Naples, population of, 111 

Nelson, Earl, his death, 540 

New Brunswick, accounts from, 127 

New Churchyard, by the Author of “ Corns 
Law Rhymes,” 450 

Newhaven, beauty of the town of, 439 

Newton, the painter, some account of, 304 


Olympic Theatre, performances at, 581 

Orange-book extraordinary, 96 

institutions, report of the Committee 
on, 382 

Organ of York Minster, described, 408 

Outre-Mer, noticed, 239 

Oxtord, memorials of, 106 





Paris, Dr., lines addressed to, 46 

Parliament, privileges of, 94; close of the 
session of, 228 

Parliamentary Committees, 109 

Parting Word, The, by L. FE. L., 155 

Patents, new, list of, 256, 396 

Paulo, the clown, anecdote of, 489 

Pauperism in Europe, 390 

Pelham, in shilling numbers, noticed, 378 

Peru, decree respecting the importation of 
slaves into, 539 

Picturesque Annual, noticed, 514 

Poetry :—Weeds and Flowers, by Barry Corn- 
wall, 10,226; My Married Daughter could 
you see! by T. H, Bayly, Esq., 21 ; Mar- 
tial in London, 46, 353, 500 ; Stanzas ad- 
dressed to Miss Landon, 82; The Bri- 
gand's Wife, by KE. L. Montagu, 91; The 
Parting Word, by L. E. L., 155; Epistle 
to Horace Smith, from Algiers, by Thos. 
Campbell, Esq., 191; To » by N. P. 
Willis, Esq., 203; Lines, by the Author 
of “ Corn-Law Rhymes.” 210; Meditation 
on Michaelmas-Day, 232; Senex'’s Soli. 
loquy on his Youthful Idol, 290; Death. 
bed of Alexander the Great, by L. E. L,, 
302; The Minstrel’s Mo. itor, 349 ; The 
Moon, 350 ; The Danish Warrior’s Death- 
Song, by L. E. L., 352; The Two Agita- 

tors, 353; Caution, addressed to Lady 
H n, #.; Windsor by Moonlight, b 
Mrs. Hofland, 358; A New Churchyard, 
by the Author of “ Corn-Law Rhymes, 450 

Poetry of Life, noticed, 373 

Poole, John, Esq. his Residence at Little 
Pedlington, 70, 172, $23, 465 

Poor Commission in Ireland, 525 

——- laws, new, workings of the, 365 

rates in England, 110 











Pope (the tragedian), anecdote of, 359 
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Precepts and Practice, by Theodore Hook, 
Esq., 305 

Press, a little praise of the, 17; errors of 
the, 93 

Prison discipline, 384 

——— Inquest, the, by the “ Clergyman in 
Debt,” 22 

Provincial Occurrences, 135, 270, 407, 543 

Prussian States, population of the, in 1834, 
390 ; military force of, 14. 

Publications, new, critical notices of, 97, 233, 
369, 505 

Publications, new, list of, 105, 242, 379, 517 


Quin, M. J., Esq., his “ Steam Voyage down 
the Danube,” reviewed, 233 


Rake, a reformed one, 360 

Random Recollections of the House of 
Commons, noticed, 506 

Random Shots from a Rifleman, noticed, 241 

Records of a Stage Veteran, 33, 350, 457 

Reeve, John, anecdote of, 36 

Reid, Dr., on the Study of Physics, 247 

Reuvens, Professor, particulars respecting, 
133 

Revenue of Great Britain, 385, 399 

Ritchie, L., his account of the Barbarians of 
the North, 334, 451 

Roberts, Emma, her work on “ Hindostan,” 
noticed, 239 

Rosabel, a novel, noticed, 375 

Kovigo’s * Memous of Napoleon,” noticed, 
517 

Rural Economy, 255, 394, 533 

Russell, Samuel, particulars respecting, 364 

Russian shopkeepers, character of, 453 


Sadler, M. T., Esq., biographical account of, 
266 

Scotland, illustrative werk on, noticed, 380 

Sea- language, universal, 382 

Senex’s Soliloquy on his Youthful Idol, 290 

Shakspeare, Wilham, the Confessions of, 47 ; 
memorials of, 504 

Sheridan, Tom, his filial duty, 362 

Silk, French, proof of, 251 

Skerryvore rocks, described, 272 

or on Irish Highways—Old Granny, 

by Mrs. S. C, Hall, 182 

Slavery, dreadful system of, in Russia, 340 

Slave-trade, abolition of the, 250 

Smith, Dr. his “ Philosophy of Health,” 
noticed, 374 

, Horace, Esq., epistle to, 191 

» Thomas, his work on the “ Power 
and Operation of Numbers,” 511 

Societies, proceedings of, 108, 245, 382, 522 

Solitude, lines to, 226 

Song for any Season, 11 

Spain, state of affairs in, 128, 266, 368, 401 











HAS Inder. 


Spartan Mother, the, 226 

Spirits, amount of duty on, 110, 248; con- 
sumption of, 523 

Stage Veteran, records of a, 33, 359, 487 

Stantield’s Coast Scenery, noticed, 106, 518 

Statistical Society, meeting of the, 108 

Steam, substitute for, 256 

Steam-enygine, improvements in the, 255 

Story, an old one, 227 

Swan River, accounts from, 538 


Tales of the Ramadhan, noticed, 237 

—_ quantity imported into Great Britain, 
387 

ee of Rachel Morisson, by Mrs. S. 

. Hall, 354 

T . -atre s, cost of building, 34 

. church property, 490 

Theatrical licenses, 366 

revolutions, 503 

T homson, Wi., Esq., his work on Italy, &c., 

O4 

Trip over London, 164 

Trucba y Cosio, Don Telesforo de, some 
account of, 405 

Tucker's Tragedies, noticed, 241 

Turkish tombs, splendour of, 2 

Turnpike-roads, statement relative to, 386 








United States, outrages in the, 266, 402 
Useful Arts, 115, 255, 394, 534 


Vandenhoff, particulars respecting, 33 
Varieties, British, 109, 248, 382, 523 

, Foreign, 111, 251, 387, 526 
Venus, bronze statue of, 111 
Victoria, Princess, her visit to Holkham, 230 
Vow of the Peacock, by Miss Landon, 346 


Wall, C. W., his work on the ** Ancient 
Orthography of the Jews,” 507 

Wanderings through North Wales, noticed, 
107 

Washington, General, Life of, noticed, 23 

Weeds and Flowers, 10, 226 

Weights and Measures, regulations respect- 
ing, 394 

West Indies, accounts from, 263, 399, 538 ; 
slaves in, 925 

Westminster Hall, renovation of, 407 

W hewell, Mr., his lecture on heat, 245 

Willis, N. P., Esq., poetry by, 203 

Wills, the Rev. J., his work on the “ Philo- 
sophy of Unbelief,” noticed, 234 

Windsor by Moonlight, 358 

Woman as She is, and as She should be, 
noticed, 100 


York, Roman remains discovered at, 543 


Zoological Society, proceedings of, 522 
Zunalacarregui, sume account of, 130 


END OF THE THIRD PART OF 1835. 
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